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COVER photo by Frank Breithaupt of the Lorain 
Journal shows Oberlin’s future 12th president, S. 
Frederick Starr, with some books about Oberlin’s 
history. 


Oberlin 
picks 
Starr 

and 
vice-versa 


he most significant event of the 
T canons celebration of the 150th 

anniversary of the founding of the 
Oberlin Colony will occur July 1, 1983, 
when Stephen Frederick Starr, now 
residing in New Orleans, becomes the 
12th president of Oberlin College. 

He was elected by the College’s trus- 
tees on Saturday, Nov. 19, 1982, when 
an | 1-member search committee, headed 
by Lloyd Morrisett 51, announced that 
Starr was its unanimous recommenda- 
tion. The committee had been asked to 
select a nominee and some alternates, 
but it had no alternates to suggest. 
James L. Powell, Oberlin’s acting pres- 
ident, was elected Nov. 6 as the new 
president of Franklinand Marshall Col- 
lege (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Page 
22) and Rudolph Weingartner, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Northwestern University, withdrewasa 
candidate after being informed that he 
would not be the first choice. 

The search committee pondered 130 
candidates and in the final weeks Starr 
and Weingartner were invited to Ober- 
lin for meetings with students, faculty, 
staff and some trustees. Those who were 
invited to meet with the candidates were 
informed in advance that the meetings 
were an opportunity for the candidates 
to acquaint themselves with Oberlin. 

As things turned out, Starr appears 
to have gotten a job he wanted and 
Weingartner didn’t really want a job he 
didn’t get. During his visit Weingartner 
said at a press conference that he had 
heard conflicting views on the need to 
tighten up requirements and coopera- 
tion among departments. He added that 
he didn’t think there were as many dif- 
ferences as Oberlinians think there are 
between management of internal affairs 
at Oberlin and the way in which facul- 
ties manage affairs at most of the insti- 
tutions Oberlin compares itself to. 

In announcing his withdrawal, Wein- 
gartner said he did not know whether he 
could “comfortably make the transition 
from a setting where the faculty prizes 
leadership to a college where leadership 
is suspect.” He added that “change is 
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by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Search committee's choice 
for 12th president is 
“enthusiastic and unanimous” 
and he will take office 
on July 1, 1983 


needed (at Oberlin) but it’s very unclear 
how much institutional desire or even 
tolerance there is for real change.” 


In much the same way, perhaps, that 
some prospective students decide to 
enroll at Oberlin and others don’t, S. 
Frederick Starr seemed positively de- 
lighted about having the opportunity to 
become Oberlin’s president. In his visit 
to the campus he pointed out that Ober- 
lin’s worries about itself are the same 
things that most other institutions are 
worrying about. He said he would wel- 
come the chance to be closer to stu- 
dents. At Tulane, where he has been vice 
president for academic affairs, there 
were “about eight layers of administra- 
tors” between himself and the students. 
“Change does not come about through 
great decisions, but through the combi- 
nation of a lot of individually insignifi- 
cant acts,” he said. “Some of these can 
be initiated by the president, but just as 
many by faculty and students.” 

When it became apparent that the 
trustees were probably going to approve 
his appointment, Starr flew to Oberlin 
from New Orlenas in time to hold a 
press conference after the announce- 
ment of his election. 

He told reporters that his job was a 
“stewardship.” He had few plans, if any, 
for immediate change. “Colleges and 
universities don’t change,” he said. 


“They grow. The president’s skills are 
that of a gardener rather than an 
engineer.” 

“This is a mature, developed institu- 
tion and the responsibility of a new pres- 
ident is to learn how things are done and 
how people are doing them. Then he 
decides what is called for in the future,” 
he explained. 

Money matters seemed to be of more 
concern to him than the need for aca- 
demic change. Prior to his election the 
trustees staged a somewhat heated de- 
bate about the fact that the 1983-84 
budget guidelines project a $400,000 
deficit. Maintaining Oberlin’s academic 
quality, nevertheless, is high on Starr’s 
list. 

However, the highest item on his per- 
sonal agenda seemed to be the fact that 
for the next six months he plans to spend 
a lot of his time studying Oberlin’s his- 
tory. The books in his hands on the 
cover photo are the two volumes of 
Robert Fletcher’s History of Oberlin 
College From Its Founding Through 
The Civil War, Donald M. Love’s Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin and John 
Barnard’s From Evangelicalism to Pro- 
gressivism at Oberlin College 1866-1917. 
He also plans to visit the campus several 
times and to read back issues of the 
Alumni Magazine and the Review. 

His determination to learn as much 
as he can about Oberlin prior to his 
arrival as president is reminiscent of the 
decision of the late C.W. Savage °93 
when he was invited in 1904 to become 
Oberlin’s first director of athletics. Since 
no other school then had a director of 
athletics, he obtained permission to 
start his job in 1905 so that he could 
spend a year learning how to be one. 

As Midge Brittingham points out in 
her column on Page 29, the president- 
elect spent the evening of Nov. 20 get- 
ting acquainted with members of the 
Alumni Board. 


Frederick Starr is 42 years old and a 
scholar in residence at The Historic New 
Orleans Collection and is working to 
establish a community foundation in 


New Orleans. In addition, he is profes- 
sor of history and architecture at Tulane 
University, where he has taught since 
1979 and was academic vice president 
until a new administration was settled 
and he resigned. 

He grew up in Cincinnati and earned 
the BA in history from Yale in 1962 and 
the MA in Slavonic languages and liter- 
ature from Cambridge University’s 
King’s College in England in 1964 and 
the PhD in history from Princeton in 
1968. 

He was associate professor at Prince- 
ton from 1968 until he founded the 
Kennan Institute in 1974 and served as 
its secretary and as assistant director of 
the Wilson Center until 1979, establish- 
ing programs of research and publica- 
tion, maintaining extensive contact with 
USSR and Soviet specialists abroad, 
and working on the development of 
outreach programs fostering the devel- 
opment of Soviet studies in the U.S. 

He speaks Russian, Turkish and 
German and was a special cosultant to 
the President’s Commission of Foreign 
Languages and International Studies in 
1978-79 and has helped to establish 
international high schools. He has writ- 
ten dozens of articles on topics ranging 
from archaeology and Russian studies 
to architecture and early jazz. He has 
had grants and fellowships from the 
Mellon Foundation, the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities and the 
International Research and Exchanges 
Board and he has made frequent trips to 
Russia and Western Europe. He spenta 
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semester in Moscow and Leningrad in 
1971-72 and the academic year in those 
cities in 1966-67. 

A professional clarinetist and saxo- 
phonist, Starr is a founding member of 
the Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensem- 
ble, which researches and recreates clas- 
sic New Orleans jazz. He has performed 
with this ensemble in major U.S. cities 
and abroad and will tour the Soviet 
Union with the group in January. 

At the Nov. 20 press conference in 
Oberlin he told reporters that the Jazz 
Ensemble will have to play without him 
frequently after January because he will 
be having a “busy spring.” Either of his 
two jobs could be full time. In addition 
he is finishing a book and bringing outa 
book from Oxford Press and he still 
plans to make one or two trips abroad 
with the jazz group. 


Starr made frequent trips to Oberlin 
in 1980-81 when his wife, whose name 
then was Christina Mentzschel Kraus, 
was assistant professor of German as 
sabbatical replacement for Associate 
Prof. Richard Zipser and also taught 
French literature. She was born in Leip- 
zig, East Germany, and isa professional 
dancer as well as a teacher of German 
and French. She was a faculty member 
at Pitt 1974-78 and did research on East 
European culture in Washington 1978- 
79 and has performed with the Joffrey, 
Minn., and New York City ballets. She 
graduated from Adelphi in 1966 and 
received the MA and PhD from Minne- 
sota in 1969 and 1975. Her previous 


marriage ended in divorce and she mar- 
ried Starr a year ago. He has two daugh- 
ters by his previous marriage— Anna, 
13, and Elizabeth, 10, who live in 
Washington. 

Starr also is acquainted with Oberlin 
because his parents were from Cleve- 
land. His father was a Hungarian immi- 
grant and his mother’s family moved to 
Cleveland from Norwalk, Elyria and 
Amherst. His mother lived in Oberlin 
about 1900, His father, Stephen Z. 
Starr, is former treasurer of Clopay 
Corp.,a plastics firm, and former direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Historical Society. 
His mother, Ivy Jane Edmondson Starr, 
was educated at Hathaway Brown 
School and Smith College. Her father 
and grandfather were from Norwalk 
and were photographers after the Civil 
War. Another member of her family 
was Frederick Colson, a bicycle manu- 
facturer in Elyria. 


In announcing the “enthusiastic and 
unanimous” recommendation to the trus- 
tees, Morrisett said, “We have found an 
individual of substantial energy, cre- 
ativity and accomplishment. His proven 
intellectual and managerial abilities, his 
truly extraordinary record of profes- 
sional achievement and his considerable 
personal warmth make him an ideal per- 
son to lead Oberlin in the years ahead.” 
Said the Oberlin Review in an editor- 
ial: “He embodies many of the qualities 
we believe have made Oberlin unique 
and which it must maintain to survive in 
the future. ...His statements have been 
reinforced by his consistent availability 
during the search. In our experience, 
Mr. Starr is the kind of person who 
answers his own phone. In short, Fred- 
erick Starr appears uniquely qualified 
for the Oberlin presidency, perhaps 
because his own interests are as diverse 
as the college’s. After all, this is a man 
whose published articles range from 
‘Mapping Ancient Roads in Anatolia,’ 
published in Archaeology, to ‘The Best 
Damned Chili on Earth, in Holiday.” 


The president-elect is third from the left in this Photo of 
the Louisiana Repertory Jazz 


Ensemble, 
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“For Coeducation 
weve come”: 
five alumnae 

look back 


Coeducation 


For coeducation we’ve come, 

for coeducation we’ve come 
For coeducation and co-adaptation, 
For co-adulation and co-admiration, 
Our songs we are singing, 

ourselves we are bringing, 
For coeducation we’ve come. 

(lyrics of song by Grover Clark ‘14) 


year ago, a group of us on the 

A women’s studies committee at 
Oberlin became interested in ex- 
ploring a piece of the history of coeduca- 
tion at Oberlin by interviewing a series 
of women graduates, beginning with 
some who had attended school here in 
the 1910s. Our zest for the project was 
strengthened by anticipation of the ses- 
quicentennial year and the celebration 
of Oberlin’s pioneering commitment to 
coeducation. Historians among us point- 
ed out, moreover, that existing histori- 
cal scholarship concerning coeducation 
at Oberlin focuses almost exclusively on 
the early years—the 1830s to 1860s— 
when the school stood out as a unique 
social experiment in co-sexual and co- 
racial education. What picture, we won- 
dered, would Oberlin’s alumnae give us 
of the degree to which and the ways in 
which that historic commitment had 
been fulfilled in the 20th century? What 
did the “co” of coeducation really mean 
to a series of generations who came of 
age in the final push for woman. suf- 
frage, the Depression, two world wars 
and all the attendant charges in the eco- 
nomic and social climate of the country? 
Supported by the late President Emil 
Danenberg with funds for travel and 
tape recording, three of us undertook 
the project: Carol Lasser of the history 
department, Kathie Linehan of the Eng- 
lish department and Marlene Merrill, a 
historian and research associate at the 
College. Though we learned at that 
point that Brandeis sociologist Janet 
Giele was planning a quantitative study 
of Oberlin’s 20th-century women grad- 
uates, we hoped to make a contribution 
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by Carol Lasser and 
Kathie Linehan 


Oberlin’s commitment to 
development of the whole 
person has, in general, 
helped it respond 
to women's needs 


to the historical record by conducting 
in-depth interviews with five alumnae; 
ours was a more modest project in- 
tended to glean impressions of key 
themes and developments. We wanted 
to concentrate on women graduates be- 
cause we expected that women, as the 
socially disadvantaged half of the coed- 
ucation equation, would be more likely 
than men to be attuned to discrepancies 
between male and female students in 
such matters as social regulations, avail- 
ability of courses and expectations re- 
garding education as training for a ca- 
reer. The very imbalance in the applica- 
tion of the word “coed”—applied to 
women students only—reflects the way 
women in higher education have been 
seen historically as poachers on a male 
preserve. In addition, our women’s stu- 
dies orientation gave us an interest in a 
women’s tradition as an important sub- 
ject in its own right, and a commitment 
to studying women as an often under- 
appreciated part of the historical record. 

Readers of this article may find 
friends among the cast of interviewees: 
Mary E. Johnston ‘13, a black educator 
and librarian who at some personal sac- 
rifice generously supported the cause of 
education at Oberlin College; Rowena 
Woodham Jelliffe ‘14, suffragist, co- 
founder with husband and classmate 
Russell Jelliffe of the multi-ethnic com- 
munity arts project in Cleveland out of 


which grew the nationally famous Ka- 
ramu House, and another longterm 
friend of the College; Helen (“Tommy”) 
Strassburger Boatwright ‘39, Conserva- 
tory graduate, concert singer and from 
1976 to 1979 member of the Alumni 
Board of Oberlin College; Mary (“Toni”) 
Dent Crisp ‘46, former co-chairman of 
the Republican party and national chair- 
man in 1980 for the presidential cam- 
paign of John Anderson; and Nancy 
Cooper Aschaffenburg ‘51, currently as- 
sistant to the president at Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

We relied primarily on personal con- 
nections and proximity to Oberlin to lo- 
cate interview possibilities. Within that 
framework, we sought women of achieve 
ment, with a demonstrated commitment 
to the concerns variously of education, 
women and Oberlin College; women 
whom we could expect to find thought- 
ful and articulate in response to our 
questions. We also aimed for a range in 
generations and backgrounds. Our sam- 
ple gave us a mix of black and white, 
College and Conservatory, married and 
unmarried, and well-to-do and poor 
family backgrounds. It also afforded a 
fairly broad chronological spread cover- 
ing, with a gap in the 1920s and early 
‘30s, a period of four decades in the first 
half of the 20th century. 

In assessing the quality of coeduca- 
tion as reflected in our interviews, we de- 
fined coeducation quite broadly, as an 
enterprise involving every aspect of stu- 
dent life. Coeducation is not simply 
equality of access to subject matters ina 
sex-integrated classroom; it is also par- 
ity of treatment in the larger educational 
setting, and the opportunity to learn 
from and about members of the oppo- 
site sex, inside and outside the class- 
room. We found that the spirit and at- 
mosphere of Oberlin always suggested 
the ongoing tradition of commitment to 
the principles on which the school was 
founded, making coeducation at the 
College not only essentially successful, 
but quite special in tone. At the same 
time, our interviewees recognized, in 
varying degrees, that Oberlin’s ideologi- 
cal commitment to equality in diversity 
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was for women compromised in ways 
which often hindered the full realization 
of the promise of coeducation. Restric- 
tive social regulations clearly differen- 
tiated male and female. More subtle dis- 
crepancies were manifest in the lack of 
female role models, as well as in the as- 
Sumptions women encountered when 
they considered the lives they would 
lead after graduation. Social circum- 
stances beyond the scope of the institu- 
tion play a leading role in creating these 
deterrents to full educational equality. It 
is conceivable that the institution might 
have striven a little harder than it did to 
be in advance of the times; on the other 
hand, as will be seen, all of these women 
felt that the impact of the school upon 
them at the deepest level strengthened 
them in the long run to fulfil the heritage 
of their Oberlin education. In what fol- 
lows we will explore these impressions 
further. 


Perhaps the central value that our inter- 
viewees associate with Oberlin, and 
which for them was crucial in translat- 
ing the ideal of coeducation into a suc- 
cessful reality, was the respect accorded 
to every individual as a unique person, 
with special capabilities worthy of being 
developed to the utmost. At its best, this 
value promoted a gender and color- 
blind egalitarianism that honored diver- 
sity in community. In intellectual en- 
deavors, this tradition meant an invita- 
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Mary Johnston ’13 as student and in 
recent years. She died Jan. 30, 1982. 


tion to critical inquiry and high stan- 
dards of academic excellence. Its social 
ramifications were clear in the shared 
sense of the ability and, even more, re- 
sponsibility of each individual to render 
service in pursuit of the ideal of egalitar- 
lan diversity. 

For most of the women with whom 
we spoke, the egalitarian ideal had been 
glimpsed from afar, and apparently 
brought them to Oberlin with a sense 
that this school might be more truly 
coeducational than most. Helen Boat- 
wright sounds two recurrent and often 
juxtaposed themes when she reports 
having had “a definite feeling that I 
wanted a coeducational school,” and 
liking the implications of Oberlin’s ref- 
usal to allow fraternities and sororities: 
“I felt that people should not band to- 
gether in such a way and shut out other 
people.” Rowena Jelliffe, having known 
much of the school’s history, came to 
campus in 1910 with “a feeling of being 
upon hallowed ground.” 

These alumnae found their hopes for 
coeducation especially well realized 
through the atmosphere of student life 
on campus. Rowena Jelliffe, despite her 
criticism of classmates who unthink- 
ingly endorsed the exclusion of women 
from mock conventions, along with the 
exclusion of blacks from literary societ- 
ies, nevertheless reports having found a 
haven of friendship among many other 
students who shared her egalitarian 


ideals. There were men as well as women 
in that group who set a top priority on 
learning from and with members of the 
opposite sex. To be able to do that out- 
side as wellas inside the classroom, they 
banded into couples to take long wan- 
dering walks home from Carnegie Li- 
brary to the women’s dorms before cur- 
few, and gathered into larger mixed 
groups to concoct their own extracur- 
ricular activities, such as the frontporch 
musical for which her friend Grover 
Clark composed the song quoted at the 
outset of this article: “For Coeducation 
We’ve Come.” Nancy Aschaffenburg as 
an undergraduate “didn’t feel that wom- 
en got left out of things,” and proved it 
by helping to start a new living-eating 
co-op at Pyle Inn, in the spring of 1950, 
which broke down some established 
sexual divisions of labor. Mary John- 
ston was conscious of a tradition of fe- 
male achievement (temperance leader 
Frances Willard, whose house she pas- 
sed every day, was to her an example of 
“that kind of person who could do 
something”), and comments on the fact 
that no one made her self-conscious 
about being either female or black: “I 


Was just a person.” For Mary Crisp, the 


first year at Oberlin was an awakening 
into the value of diversity and the inspir- 
ing effects of Oberlin’s faith in her capa- 
bilities. Like most of the others, she reg- 
isters her pleasure in a social atmo- 
sphere that did not limit male-female 
associations to dating relationships: 
“One of the great things about Oberlin 
was the friendships you made with the 
men you met in classes, rather than a 
romantic kind of relationship.” 

If a high degree of freedom from sex 
bias seems to have been the norm for so- 
cial interactions, the same was true of 
classroom interaction, including the 
treatment of students by faculty. Some 
exceptions are noted. We heard about 
certain professors who intimidated wom- 
en students in the classroom, and Row- 
ena Jelliffe reports that in her day, prior 
to woman suffrage, female students 
were discouraged from enrolling in cer- 
tain popular government classes on the 
theory that women would have no for- 
mal part to play in the political life of the 
country. Most alumnae, however, re- 
member appreciatively particular fac- 
ulty members who made women feel 
that what they had to say was “truly wel- 
comed.” Those professors challenged 
the women as much as the men in their 
classes to develop themselves intellectu- 
ally to the utmost, teaching them, as 
Mary Crisp put it, to “always ask 
‘why?” Similarly, in the Conservatory, 
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Rowena Woodham Jelliffe ‘14 in recent years and (inset) 
as a senior at Oberlin. 


Helen Boatwright found a musical train- 
ing, which gave her “a foundation of ex- 
cellence,” accompanied by what she 
now feels to be the most precious gift of 
all: a continuing openness to “accep- 
ting . . . musical ideas.” We were 
given a picture, too, of a campus on 
which women’s intellectual achieve- 
ments were recognized. Rowena Jelliffe 
pointed out with pride that three quar- 
ters of the membership of Phi Beta 
Kappa in her senior year were women. 
Nancy Aschaffenburg reports a percep- 
tion in her day, four decades later, that 
the smartest students on campus were 
women. 

However, for all the camaraderie that 
seems to have existed among students, 
and all the encouragement given to 
women in the classroom, there were in 
other ways “barriers set up between men 
and women,” in one alumna’s phrase, 
which hampered full realization of the 
coeducational ideal. Most conspicuous 
of these barriers were the social rules 
restricting and regulating social contact 
between men and women students. In 
promulgating a code of conduct for stu- 
dents, Oberlin officials were not unusual 
in acting upon their in /oco parentis re- 
sponsibilities, but some students found 
that the sexual inequity highly bother- 
some. In Rowena Jelliffe’s day, when 
the women were locked in their dorms at 
9:30 p.m., even the romantic pleasure of 
hearing male voices wafting up to the 
windows in a serenade could not erase 
the touch of anger she felt looking down 
on “the privileges of these creatures who 
could wander about at will.” The situa- 
tion had not changed significantly by 
1950; the women’s activities were cur- 
tailed by “stringent social rules,” Nancy 
Aschaffenburg notes, and men had es- 
sentially “no rules.” What rankled even 
more than the inequity of the rules, at 
least to Rowena Jelliffe and her friends, 
was the obstacle they put in the way of 
the coeducation for which, in the words 
of Grover Clark’s song, they “had 
come.” For Jelliffe, the regulations 
seemed “designed very effectively to 
keep men and women apart,” so that 
opportunities were severely reduced for 
“something that could be so natural and 
easy and such an important part of 
learning,” namely, the investigation by 
men and women at this crucial juncture 
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in their lives “of each other: of what they 
are, how they’re put together, what their 
similarities are, what their differences 
are, and how they belong together.” 

Another way in which the ideal of 
coeducation and the development of 
women’s capabilities was subtly under- 
mined was through the absence of “what 
you now call role models,” in Rowena 
Jelliffe’s words. The quest for exem- 
plary women was not the result of the 
absence of male faculty members encour- 
aging of women’s intellectual pursuits. 
In fact, all the women with whom we 
spoke remembered with affection male 
mentors who fostered their endeavors. 
For Rowena Jelliffe, there was econom- 
ics professor A. B. Wolfe. Mary Crisp 
found Carl Nicol in philosophy, Archi- 
bald Jelliffe in English and Paul Sears 
and George Jones, both in botany, 
whose field trips were high points of her 
undergraduate years. Nancy Aschaffen- 
burg found support from both Milton 
Yinger and George Simpson in sociol- 
ogy. The nurturance of these professors 
provided the young women students 
with access to new ideas. 

In addition, the handful of women on 
the faculty and in the administration 
generally impressed the female students 
with their intellectual and managerial 


competence. Rowena Jelliffe was aware 
that Mary Emily Sinclair held the PhD 
in math at a time when a minority of 
the faculty, male or female, had attained 
such advanced degrees. Helen Boat- 
wright drew heavily on the talents, knowl- 
edge and training offered by Marion 
Sims in voice. Nancy Aschaffenburg 
noted her respect for Hope Hibbard in 
zoology and went out of her way to 
audit the course taught by then-newly 
appointed assistant professor in the art 

department, Ellen Johnson ‘33. 
Women students appreciated their 
scarce female mentors, yet they also 
seem to have longed for a greater diver- 
sity of life styles among the women they 
saw before them on the faculty. A col- 
lege located in a small town in Ohio in 
the days of nepotism restrictions tended 
to reinforce the sense that women had to 
choose between pursuit of an academic 
career and rearing a family. Rowena Jel- 
liffe noted her ambivalence, praising the 
high quality of the teaching she received 
from women, yet regretting the lack of 
“women who were excited about the 
whole learning process, but who also 
wanted to live a family life.” Helen 
Boatwright’s reactions were similar. In 
the Conservatory, she found Marion 
Sims and Dean Frances Nash, whom 
she termed “impressive and formida- 
“| 


ble.” They presented for her portraits of 
strong and achieving women who were 
autonomous and self-defined, but she 
was not ready to emulate their choices. 
She registered the uncomfortable im- 
pression, for example, that Miss Sims 
“preferred life without a man.” She did 
find two women members of the Con- 
servatory faculty who were married, but 
she sensed that they were “put down” for 
their attempts to integrate marriage and 
career. Nancy Aschaffenburg watched 
her freshman English professor, Kath- 
erine King, resign from the faculty after 
her marriage to history professor Thom- 
as LeDuc. “No one questioned it,” 
Aschaffenburg comments, yet the inci- 
dent clarifies one way in which a uni- 
formity of life styles among the female 
faculty members was maintained. 

In another way, the workings of nep- 
otism restrictions at Oberlin, as at most 
other institutions in the period, also 
clarified a set of social expectations and 
communicated a message that academic 
advancement and marriage did not mix. 
Such information seemed to many wom- 
en students in puzzling and complex 
contradiction to the encouragement for 
intellectual development they received 
in their academic work. Nancy Aschaf- 
fenburg, for example, felt deeply trou- 
bled by the question “what does a 
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woman student do with her brain after 
she graduates?” particularly if she, like 
most American women, foresaw a do- 
mestic life with husband and children. 
Coping with the dilemma, Aschaffen- 
burg—like many before, and probably 
after as well—looked beyond the faculty 
for women who might offer personal 
guidance, emotional strength, and in- 
sights into the complex issue. Aschaf- 
fenburg found Marjorie Hoover, for- 
merly a faculty member in the German 
department, but then a faculty wife. The 
two sat together in the Hoover garden in 
the spring before Nancy Aschaffen- 
burg’s graduation, exploring the limited 
range of options. Earlier, Rowena Jel- 
liffe had followed a similar path, seeking 
out Clara Snell Wolfe ‘09, the young 
wife of her much-admired economics 
professor. The two worked together in 
the suffrage movement, finding in the 
common cause, one suspects, both friend- 
ship and a sense of the range of possibili- 
ties available to women. Mary Johnston 
had guidance both from her own family 
living in town, and from Julia Finney 
Monroe, daughter of the evangelist and 
College president Charles Grandison 
Finney and wife of James Monroe, con- 
sul to Rio de Janeiro. Julia Finney 
Monroe from her position outside for- 
mal academia provided encouragement 
and support for Johnston, watching her 
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recitations in rhetoric class, providing 
paying housework to help her meet 
school bills, and even supplying spare 
writing paper and penmanship lessions. 
Monroe went so far as to use her family 
connections with the American Mission- 
aryAssociation to secure placement for 
Johnston as a teacher in a southern 
school when, after two years in college, 
her protegée could no longer juggle her 
need to earn money doing domestic 
work with the rigors of her academic 
schedule. Students, then, respected enor- 
mously the handful of female faculty 
members, but turned to other women in 
the community for the personal counsel- 
ling that would enable them to assess 
realistically their situation as women in 
the world they would enter after gradua- 
tion. 

If Oberlin’s attitudes sometimes sub- 
tly reflected the restrictive social norms 
and values that women would encounter 
in the world outside, it is hardly surpris- 
ing. Even if the college was not, in a 
sense, of the world, it was still in it. In 
important ways, the institution had in- 
deed succeeded in providing a sex-blind 
education. Women as well as men had 
imbibed from Oberlin a belief in the im- 
portance of learning, a valuation of the 
achievement of the individual, and a 
commitment, as Mary Johnston put it, 
to “make things easier for people.” 
Mary Crisp remembers that “you 
couldn’t help but get a sense of caring 
about what the world should be like, 
and what the community should be 
like.” In fact the college even demon- 
strated some awareness of the special 
difficulties women might have in trans- 
lating these ideals into practice; begin- 
ning around 1940, it sponsored “Wom- 
en’s Career Conferences” in alternate 
years. Yet many found, particularly in 
their final year, that implicit social ex- 
pectations still seemed to infiltrate their 
concerns. Nancy Aschaffenburg ex- 
plains, “I was worried about what I was 
going todo withallthiseducation . . . I 
felt sort of hopeless about it” not be- 
cause Oberlin had failed her, but rather 
because the range of socially acceptable 
options for women seemed so limited in 
the world beyond Tappan Square. 

As they graduated, then, women con- 
fronted the full import of the difficulties 
they had only glimpsed as students. Yet, 
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the ambiance of the particular historical 
period in which they graduated was cru- 
cial in shaping their sense of the options 
available to them as women. And for 
different generations of women gradu- 
ates, different types of achievements 
were valued by society. It seemed to us 
that perhaps the atmosphere created by 
the campaign for woman suffrage per- 
mitted a more exploratory and adventur- 
ous perception of women’s roles to de- 
velop in the 1910s. Neither Mary John- 
ston nor Rowena Jelliffe perceived mar- 
riage as exclusive of or preferable to 
fulfillment through a career. Indeed 
Mary Johnston recalls that she “didn’t 
think about getting married,” and once 
launched in her elementary school teach- 
ing career, found the means to emo- 
tional fulfillment through close rela- 
tions with students whom she calls “my 
children.” In addition, she created the 
opportunity for continuing intellectual 
growth by attending summer school ses- 
sions at Oberlin and Kent State over a 
22 year period, culminating with the 
award of her long-deferred Oberlin de- 
gree in 1937. She subsequently received 
a master’s degree in 1952. Rowena Jel- 
liffe was strongly committed to mar- 
riage, but never believed it precluded ca- 
reer possibilities. During her college 
years, she and classmate Russell Jelliffe 
discovered the strong mutual attraction 
they felt for one another. Encouraged by 
the heady work of the suffrage move- 
ment, which touched them both, they 
formulated an unusually forward-look- 
ing conception of marriage. Their foun- 
dation would be life together as a loving 
couple, but they also sought ways to 
work together to pursue their shared 
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concerns of sexual and racial justice. 
From Oberlin, they both went to gradu- 
ate school at the University of Chicago. 
After receiving their master’s degrees, 
they were married and returned to Cleve- 
land, where they immersed themselves 
in their life work, building what was to 
become Karamu House. Later women 
would feel more constrained; as the cen- 
tury proceeded, prescriptions would in- 
creasingly circumscribe the range of ac- 
ceptable options. 

By the time Mary Crisp and Nancy 
Aschaffenburg graduated from Oberlin, 
the “feminine mystique” had become se- 
curely enough entrenched to discourage 
all but the most intrepid and extraordi- 
nary from risking the social ostracism 
and isolation of a vocational alternative 
to marriage, and very few thought it 
possible to combine career and family 
life. Indeed, the “either/or” choice of 
“marriage/career” signified a clear di- 
chotomy; moreover, the two alterna- 
tives were not equally valued in an era 
when most American women, Oberlin 
graduates included, rushed headlong 
into postwar domesticity. As Nancy 
Aschaffenburg explains, among her 
peers “the highest value seemed to be 
getting married. For me, it wasn’t a 
question of choosing marriage or career; 
I was definitely choosing marriage. | 
didn’t feel it was imposed on me. | 
somehow felt I was making a choice,” 
although now she reflects, “it was a very 
ill-informed choice.” Likewise, Mary 
Crisp can see in retrospect the “loss of 
self-confidence” she encountered when 
she realized how much of her life would 
be determined by the career, interests 
and activities of her mate; yet she too 


never considered the alternatives at the 
time. While she can see herself as once 
having been “a trapped person of my 
generation,” social values and commun- 
ity assumptions of the late 1940s de- 
prived her of a vocabulary with which to 
explore or express her feelings. 

Helen Boatwright’s experiences in the 
generation of the 1930s fell both socially 
and chronologically between her prede- 
cessors Mary Johnston and Rowena Jel- 
liffe on the one hand, and her successors 
Mary Crisp and Nancy Aschaffenburg 
on the other. A conservative reaction to 
the suffrage movement had set in, but 
the tight financial situation of the de- 
pression decade had temporarily soft- 
ened the prohibition on working wom- 
en. Boatwright’s motivation for seeking 
employment was strengthened, more- 
over, by exposure to the atmosphere of 
the Conservatory. For one thing, Ober- 
lin’s music students had always been 
career-oriented. In fact, Helen Boat- 
wright recounts, professionalism was so 
much the expected attitude that the “col- 
lege boy” who took her out to dinner 
one evening at the Oberlin Inn confessed 
to her, “Well—I’d like to marry you but 
I suppose you want to be a singer.” In 
addition, the presence of large numbers 
of homosexual men seems to have re- 
duced the pressures on women to pursue 
romance. In such an atmosphere, con- 
cerns for marriage and men were muted. 
Boatwright, therefore, had less question 
that she would ultimately fulfill her ca- 
reer goals. Even as she married and be- 
gan to rear a family, postponing for over 
a decade substantial performance activ- 
ity, she maintained contact and involve- 
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sa Mahan, Oberlin’s first presi- 
A dent, has not been widely re- 

membered in recent years by the 
Oberlin community and when he has 
been remembered he often has been 
misunderstood. There is much about 
Mahan that Oberlin does not know and 
much we thought we knew about him 
that is false.* 

Mahan was an impressive person. He 
was fiery, heedless of consequences 
where moral principles were concerned, 
unyielding, hard on himself and others, 
utterly earnest and pervasively honest, 
quick witted and intelligent, playful and 
blessed with a sense of humor, hopeful 
but often frustrated, deeply devout and 
loving, genial, abrasive and—asa result 
of this mixture—a person whose life 
story has abundant dramatic and tragic 
interest. 

The drama of Mahan’s life was spread 
over a large stage. He was born in Ver- 
non, N.Y., in 1799 and was nurtured on 
the doctrines of Old School Calvinism 
by his mother as he grew up in western 
New York near Warsaw. He was gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College, where he 
was a protégé of Prof. Theodore Strong, 
whose sister-in-law, Mary Dix, he mar- 
ried several years later. At Andover 
Theological Seminary, a dreary place, 
he thought, except for the presence of 
Moses Stuart, he had his first insights 
into the theoretical difficulties of Old 
School Calvinism. After seminary his 
first pastoral charge was the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittsford, N.Y., near 
Rochester, where he participated in 
Charles G. Finney’s highly successful 
revival and stepped on the toes of his 
affluent parishioners by speaking from 
the pulpit on controversial subjects such 
as slavery. In two years he went to Cin- 
Cinnati to become pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, where his congre- 
gation supported his abolitionist activi- 
tity, including his defense as a trustee of 


*For archival documentation of all points in 
this paper, plus innumerable additional points and 
analyses, see E. H. Madden and J. E. Hamilton, 
Freedom and Grace: The Life of Asa Mahan 
(Metuchen, N. J.: Scarecrow Press, 1982). 
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sesquicentennial 
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Asa Mahan 


by Edward H. Madden '46 


Oberlin’s first president was 
advocate of liberal education 
and free speech as well as 
champion of abolition 
and coeducation 


Lane Theological Seminary of Theo- 
dore Weld and the “Lane Rebels,” who 
left the seminary when their abolition 
society was disbanded by a majority of 
the Lane trustees. Oberlin’s founder, 
John Jay Shipherd, invited the rebels to 
go to Oberlin; and the Tappan brothers, 
who had financially supported Lane 
Seminary, promised to support Oberlin 
if the seminarians accepted the invita- 
tion. The Lane refugees agreed to go to 
Oberlin on the condition that Mahan be 
made president of the Oberlin Colle- 
giate Institute and Weld professor 
of theology. Weld refused and recom- 
mended Finney in his place. 

In his 15 years as Oberlin’s president 
Mahan pressed the support of blacks 
and helped set up strong participation in 
the Underground Railroad, fought to 
give Oberlin women an educational 
course equal in quality to that of men 
and argued for curricular reforms that 
anticipated those that were effected by 
Charles William Eliot at Harvard 30 
years later. After resigning as president 
of Oberlin under faculty duress Mahan 
founded and unsuccessfully sustained 
Cleveland University, designed to ex- 
emplify his new educational ideas. After 
the collapse of the university, brought 
on by internal disasters and consider- 
able Oberlin opposition, Mahan felt 
abandoned and depressed and held odd 
jobs to provide for Mary and the chil- 
dren. 


In 1855 Mahan emerged from the 
depths, having been appointed pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Jackson, 
Mich., and a few years later pastor of the 
ultra-liberal Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Adrian, Mich. He was well 
regarded in both parishes and his life 
was far more tranquil than it had been in 
academia. Nevertheless when Mahan 
was offered the job as first president of 
Adrian College he happily accepted and 
again promoted coeducation and his 
new curriculum. Unfortunately the 
Wesleyan Methodists and Methodist 
Protestants fought for control of Adrian 
College and Mahan, caring for the col- 
lege rather than the denominations, en- 
countered new difficulties in keeping the 
college solvent. But he managed and has 
been something of a hero at Adrian ever 
since. After retiring as the college presi- 
dent he ran for Congress on the Greeley 
ticket as a protest against the deteriorat- 
ing reconstruction policies of the Re- 
publican Party. 

In 1874 Mahan went to England on 
personal business and remained there 
the last 15 years of his life. He stayed be- 
cause his preaching on the equivalent of 
what the Wesleyans liked to call the “sec- 
ond blessing” was extremely popular. 
They were the same views he had 
preached at Oberlin and Adrian but by 
then the holiness movement was in full 
swing and people thronged to hear his 
message. During his London years he 
also edited several influential religious 
periodicals. His last few years he lived in 
Eastbourne and became a British citi- 
zen. Mahan, however, was never an ex- 
patriate. He was always quick to defend 
the U.S. and to explain her ways to 
those who did not understand them. He 
died in 1889, in his 90th year, and was 
actively writing and preaching until a 
few months before his death. He was 
buried in the Eastbourne cemetery. 


a ee 


Life in western New York was not easy 
for young Asa Mahan. He was beset 
with a horror of death that can only be 
understood in the matrix of his religious 
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beliefs. He accepted his mother’s Old 
School Calvinistic view that man is bas- 
ically corrupt and that God out of grace 
saves some souls and condemns the rest 
to everlasting doom. Asa had no doubt 
that his mother was a member of the 
Elect but felt that he was hopelessly 
barred from that fortunate group. He 
had no more consciousness of an obliga- 
tion to become a Christian than he had 
to become an angel; both were equally 
beyond his power, he assumed, because 
man does not have free will and his fate 
is already predetermined. These beliefs 
began to lead to a morbid fear when he 
had three close brushes with death—he 
almost drowned, was nearly struck by 
lightning and was rescued from a bliz- 
zard by his half-brother. Each episode 
increased his horror of death. 

In his 17th year Asa underwent a reli- 
gious conversion during a revival at 
nearby Warsaw, and he came to believe 
that eternal salvation was a gracious gift 
of God offered to all mankind and that 
each person is free to accept or reject 
that gracious gift. The young man real- 
ized that the implications of his conver- 
sion experience went against his moth- 
er’s view of religion and this grieved 
him. In addition, he was uncertain 
about his own position because he could 
not defend his view with philosophical 
and theological arguments the way his 
mother could defend her position. But 
he felt that his view was a matter of 
common sense and everyday experience 
and that should outweigh any discursive 
arguments to the contrary. This point of 
view was essentially that of the Scottish 
philosopher Thomas Reid, with whose 
writings Mahan became acquainted dur- 
ing his years at Hamilton and Andover. 
It was only later, during the Oberlin 
years, that he formulated his own views 
on agency by which he justified the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will and 
showed how the determinism of Old 
School Calvinists and of Jonathan Ed- 
wards began from false premises. His 
Doctrine of the Will, published in 1845, 
established Mahan as one of the leading 
New Light thinkers and a bulwark of 
strength in the burgeoning free-will 
Trinitarian movement. 


Although Mahan had taken a stand 
against slavery during his Pittsford pas- 
torate, he became an active abolitionist 
in Cincinnati, where, as a trustee of 
Lane Seminary, he became an ally of 
Theodore Weld, who converted virtu- 
ally all the seminarians to this explosive 
cause. The population of Cincinnati was 
in an uproar against the students, but 
even so Lyman Beecher, president of the 
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seminary, left ona money raising tour of 
the East. During his absence the major- 
ity of the trustees recommended dissolv- 
ing the anti-slavery society and prohibit- 
ing the students from abolitionist talk 
even in private. Mahan managed, 
through the use of procedural rules, to 
postpone the vote for several months 
and wrote Beecher to return immedi- 
ately. He knew, as the other trustees did 
not, that the students would leave Lane 
en masse if these restrictions were im- 
posed. Beecher ignored Mahan’s letter 
and stayed away and the trustees adopt- 
ed the restrictive measures, only Mahan 
and two of his parishioners, William 
Holyoke and John Melindey, arguing 
and voting against them. Using various 
strategems Mahan ensured that the total 
proceedings of the board of trustees 
were made public, believing that the 
wide newspaper coverage of this denial 
of basic rights would help the abolition- 
ist cause in the East if not in Cincinnati. 

As a result of his support Mahan was 
regarded more highly than ever by the 
seminarians, but he and his family suf- 
fered numerous indignities not only 
from unknown townspeople but even 
from friends in the New Light fellow- 
ship. In cowardly fashion a gang of 
children, shouting “your father’s an abo- 
litionist,” stoned Anna and Lucy as they 
played in front of their house. Lucy was 
injured when she fell as she ran for shel- 
ter. For months Family Mahan feared 
as they went to bed that their home 
might be mobbed before morning. New 
Light friends dropped off like autumn 
leaves. The members of Beecher’s 
church, formerly friendly to the Ma- 
hans, refused to speak to Mary Dix Ma- 
han when she attended services there. 
But that undaunted woman was every 
bit as stalwart as Asa and, returning 
from Beecher’s church, exhorted her 
husband to stand fast by his principles. 
The ambience of fear and corresponding 
courage was, of course, unsettling for 
the children. 

The one cheering note in the whole sit- 
uation was that Mahan’s own congrega- 
tion staunchly supported his anti- 
slavery views and his defense of the Lane 
Rebels. Not only Holyoke and Melin- 
dey stood by him but the less influential 
members of the congregation as well. 
His parishioners paid him a great trib- 
ute. For years they had wanted to build 
their own church building, but they saw 
that with Mahanas pastor the coffers of 
the people of Cincinnati were closed to 
them. They voted by a vast majority to 
keep their respected and beloved pastor 
and give up for the time being their ef- 
forts to secure a new church fabric. 


The whole milieu turned out to be dif- 
ferent at Oberlin, where there the major- 
ity of the community became abolition- 
ist and systematically violated fugitive 
slave laws. President Mahan’s house 
was one of those, among others, in 
which runaway slaves were regularly 
hidden. 

Although Mahan was an abolitionist 
he was a relentless critic of William 
Lloyd Garrison’s abolitionist tactics. 
The editor of the Liberator, he felt, 
wrongly condemned Christianity and 
the U.S. Constitution as pro-slavery in- 
struments. In spite of his distaste for 
Garrison Mahan believed that Garrison 
and his adherents had a right to be heard 
anywhere, including Oberlin. The rest of 
the Oberlin faculty did not share this 
view. Finney ridiculed Mahan for being 
willing to debate the Fosters, ardent 
Garrisonians, but Mahan believed that 
truth could not prosper by ignoring its 
detractors and that a platform was not 
free if open only to “safe” speakers. In 
his Baccalaureate Sermon on June 18, 
1911, President Henry Churchill King 
reminded his audience that the tradition 
of genuine free speech at Oberlin was 
due to its first president and he sug- 
gested that it was high time that the 
community honor him for establishing 
this tradition. 

Until 1846 Mahan respected the Gar- 
risonians even though he disagreed 
completely with them. He spoke sin- 
cerely when he called Stephen Foster 
“Brother Foster.” However, he came to 
doubt their sincerity and this probably 
accounts for the increased vigor of his 
criticism during the late 1840s and ’50s. 
On March 25, 1846, Lucy Stone wrote 
to the Fosters that Mahan spoke highly 
of them. Soon after, Stephen and Abby 
Foster circulated at Oberlin a book at- 
tacking the observance of the Sabbath. 
The book was written by a man named 
Fisher and was full of inaccurate refer- 
ences and unsupported statements. Ma- 
han exposed Fisher’s errors and ques- 
tioned the Fosters’ honesty in circulating 
copies of the book. Lucy Stone, dis- 
turbed by the incident, wrote the Fosters 
saying that while she remained loyal to 
them she regretted their carelessness in 
distributing the book. Mahan and Gar- 
rison were much alike; they were both 
pervasively honest and abrasively un- 
compromising. It would have mattered 
little to Mahan whether the Fosters had 
knowingly or unwittingly distributed an 
unworthy book. To act irresponsibly on 
such a crucial matter was in his eyes little 
better than to act dishonestly. 


When he went to Oberlin as president 
Mahan was not in favor of coeducation 
but he tended to accept it as a necessary 
evil since it was already on the ground. 
However, he was quickly won over and 
became its most ardent defender and the 
chief faculty champion of its extension. 
The Ladies Department had given de- 
grees to women, to be sure, but not for 
compieting the AB course open to 
men. The first advance came when four 
women of the class of 1837 petitioned to 
take the full college course and to re- 
ceive the same AB granted to men. Ma- 
han endorsed their request and enough 
of the faculty supported him so that the 
petition was granted. 

In spite of this advance there were 
numerous restrictions on women in all 
divisions of Oberlin, including one pro- 
hibiting them from giving speeches in 
class in front of men and from reading 
their own essays at commencement in 
front of a mixed audience. Mahan 
pressed for allowing Lucy Stone to read 
her own essay at commencement but 
was overruled by a majority of the fac- 
ulty. The following year, 1848, he tried 
to get permission for his daughter Anna 
to read her own essay at commence- 
ment, but the faculty moved straight 
along and voted that her essay would 
have to be read for her by “a gentle- 
man.” John Morgan, James Dascomb, 
James Harris Fairchild and other fac- 
ulty members took dim views of “public 
exhibition” on the part of women. The 
faculty was irritated with Mahan “for 
agitating the minds of the students on 
questions which involve the established 
order of the Institution.” 

It might seem strange that what now- 
adays seems such a trivial issue should 
have been taken so seriously by the 
Oberlin faculty. However, the issue was 
far from trivial in import, as Lucy Stone 
and Antoinette Brown, as well as the fac- 
ulty clearly saw. These two Oberlin stu- 
dents of the later 1840s, unlike the first 
recipients of the AB in 1841, were dedi- 
cated advocates of women’s rights and 
saw public speaking not as a “parlour 
accomplishment” but as a weapon vi- 
tally needed in fighting for temperance, 
suffrage, abolition and against vested 
interests in general. Brown became the 
first ordained woman minister in the 
U.S., and in her “Reminiscences of 
Early Oberlin” she wrote: 


Pres. Mahan was in office for two years 
after I entered college. He was liberal and 
criticized on that account. I used to air my 
pet opinions in my compositions and one 
of them was an exegesis of St. Paul’s 
teaching, suffer not women to speak in 
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the church. Pres. Mahan heard of it and 
sent for it and had it printed in the next 
edition of the [Oberlin Quarterly Re- 
view], the first article I ever had printed. 
Prof. Fairchild rather objected and wrote 
an article on the other side. 


Mahan not only favored women’s suf- 
frage but was even sanguine about the 
possibility of getting the majority of 
men to agree to it. Speaking at the 
Women’s Rights Convention in Cleve- 
land in October 1853, Mahan made it 
clear that he was tired of orators talking 
as if the role of women in American so- 
ciety resulted from a conspiracy among 
men to keep them down. He advised his 
fellow delegates to concentrate on con- 
vincing the majority of women to want 
the right to vote and then demand the 
right. Garrison, Abby Foster, Stone and 
Brown were also among the partici- 
pants. Yes, Garrisonian attacks on reli- 
gion did come, as Asa knew they would. 
Mahan’s remarks at the Cleveland Con- 
vention can best be interpreted as warn- 
ings to other delegates against what he 
took to be the negative attitude toward 
religion and authority of any kind ex- 
hibited by the Garrisonians. Mahan’s 
views on women’s rights were far in ad- 
vance of the Oberlin community’s but 
stopped well short of the Garrisonian 
concept of an “emancipated woman.” 
Asa stoutly insisted that nothing must 
go so far as to minimize or endanger the 
family bond. 

Mahan had to fight the battle for 
coeducation all over again during his 
years at Adrian. The state officials of 
public instruction in Michigan were 
eager to push forward the fortunes of 
the University of Michigan at the ex- 
pense of small religious colleges such as 
Adrian, Hillsdale and Olivet and they 
tried to prevent them from granting de- 
grees. These religious colleges were ar- 
dently coeducational while the first pres- 
ident of the University, Henry Philip 
Tappan, was decidedly antagonistic to 
it. Mahan was in the middle of the old 
battle again and once more used the 
Same weapons as in earlier years, name- 
ly, speaking in defense of coeducation 
both from the pulpit and at public meet- 
ings and by producing a product froma 
coeducational institution that upon ac- 
quaintance inspired confidence. It was 
not long until the University of Michi- 
gan became coeducational. 


As college president at Oberlin and 
Adrian, Mahan introduced a whole new 
concept of the student-faculty relation- 
ship. As a student at Hamilton he had 
been appalled by the lawless behavior of 
many of the students and, considering 


the problem through the years, had con- 
cluded that the cause of it lay in the very 
structure of college government and dis- 
cipline. The faculty acted with suspicion 
from the start, checking rooms during 
study hours, monitoring attendance and 
deportment at chapel, and so on through 
more than 100 college rules and regula- 
tions. Since they were expected to mis- 
behave, the students did, and it became 
a kind of duty to frustrate their teachers. 
At Oberlin and at Adrian Mahan was 
determined to treat students as respon- 
sible human beings. A code of conduct 
was drawn up at Oberlin but not printed 
until it had been read in general assem- 
bly and had received the approval of the 
students. According to James H. Fair- 
child, no strict personal surveillance was 
ever undertaken to enforce the rules and 
no monitorial system ever adopted. At 
Adrian Mahan and the rest of the fac- 
ulty expected the students to act accord- 
ing to the same dictates of conscience 
that should govern their actions in every- 
day life, quite apart from being a 
member of academia. As at Oberlin, 
there was no formal deference paid to 
professors, no segregated seating by 


classes and faculty rank, and no hazing. 


With certain notable exceptions Ma- 
han’s way of dealing with the students 
was successful. When the Methodist 
Protestant Church gained control of 
Adrian College the trustees pressed for 
more formal and rigid rules. Mahan 
struggled with them over the issue and 
finally resigned as president. 


As college president Mahan hoped to 
implement his ideas on what he thought 
liberal education should be. He strongly 
believed that a rigid classical education 
was undemocratic. America was grow- 
ing and needed colleges to prepare its 
young people for other occupations in 
addition to the ministry. The country 
needed well educated teachers, lawyers, 
economists, politicians and an educated 
citizenry in general; and to achieve these 
goals students must study seriously the 
natural sciences, American law, biog- 
raphy, literature, modern languages, 
public speaking and political economy. 
The word “seriously” is crucial here. 
Many of these subjects were taught, but 
only as superficial additions to the class- 
ical curriculum. Such courses were 
either taught as a minor part of another 
course or incompetently taught in a 
brief course by someone trained in an- 
other area. Mahan felt that the college 
curriculum should be enriched by the in- 
troduction of full courses in all these 
areas—and also art—and that the 
courses should be taught by specialists 
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in each subject. The eventual result of a 
wide range of competently taught 
courses would be that not everyone 
could or should be required to take pre- 
cisely the same course of study. The stu- 
dent, in short, should be able to mold, in 
part at least, a course of study fitting his 
own specific requirements and abilities. 
Mahan, thus, prefigured in part the elec- 
tive system introduced in 1869 at Har- 
vard by Charles William Eliot. 

The Oberlin faculty resisted Mahan 
on these issues and the few curricular 
changes he managed to introduce quick- 
ly disappeared after his departure from 
Oberlin. Mahan met with more success 
at Adrian, where he introduced a “scien- 
tific” course of studies as another option 
along with the classical course. His “new 
curriculum” plus the idea of profes- 
sional schools, outside lecturers in addi- 
tion to the faculty, and a research as well 
as teaching emphasis—in short, the idea 
of a university—were the essential in- 
gredients of Cleveland University, the 
presidency of which Mahan accepted 
when he left Oberlin in 1850. This first 
effort to put together an institution that 
could genuinely be called a university 
failed dismally, the causes of the failure 
being complex indeed, including land 
speculation on the part of one of the 
trustees and the release of a document 
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by Oberlin College that was damaging 
to Mahan, a document that both Mahan 
and John Morgan considered a private 
and confidential one that concerned in- 
ternal affairs at Oberlin. 

In discussing educational questions— 
or any other question, for that matter— 
Mahan was rarely discreet and often 
blunt but he usually had a sense of 
humor that took the edge off what he 
said. Unfortunately his humor at times 
backfired. Mahan once denounced the 
classics as heathen documents and the 
students responded by building a bon- 
fire and burning their Virgils. This cre- 
ated a terrible impression outside Ober- 
lin and Mahan regretted what he had 
said. The book burning, however, was a 
prank; the students had thrown worn 
out Virgils into the fire, keeping their 
newer ones for recitation next day. 
Mahan remarked that while he thought 
there was a place for classics in college 
he had never seen them give off so much 
light before. 


Mahan was professor of mental and 
moral philosophy at Oberlin and at Ad- 
rian. His superb speaking ability and his 
thorough mastery of philosophy made 
his success as a teacher almost certain. 
Though Fairchild opposed him on nu- 
merous issues, he never failed to praise 


Portrait of Mahan. Date and artist unknown. 


Mahan as a teacher. Mahan, he felt, 
gave a powerful impetus to the study of 
philosophy that Oberlin never lost. 
Oberlin’s 50th Anniversary celebration, 
long after Mahan’s departure, brought 
forth numerous testimonies to his excel- 
lence as a teacher and friend. E. J. Com- 
ings °38 wrote, 


The first time I met Pres. Mahan was in 
June 1835. At the close of his class lecture 
he grasped my hand heartily, locked his 
arm into mine—great, green Green Moun- 
tain Boy as I was—and proposed a walk. I 
listened to his fatherly counsel and drank in 
the spirit of kindness with which they were 
given. . . . The next time I saw him, he 
had a spade and wheelbarrow working like 
Patrick to build a sidewalk. 


It must not be supposed, however, 
that the president always treated stu- 
dents gently and kindly. He suffered 
neither fools nor laggards gladly and 
could upon occasion be devastating. 
Under the stress of administrative duties 
and under attack from the faculty for his 
bluntness and other alledged grievances, 
Mahan could even speak harshly to a 
student when it was uncalled for. While 
no such incidents are documented, ref- 
erences are made to them by sources 
who were entirely sympathetic to 
Mahan. In spite of these incidents the 
overall evidence shows that the presi- 
dent was not only an effective teacher 
but a popular one as well—probably the 
most effective and popular one in his 
day. At Adrian Mahan was acknowl- 
edged to be an excellent teacher by stu- 
dents and faculty alike, and the Adrian 
Semi-Centennial Souvenir is filled with 
appreciative references of one sort or 
another to the first president. In recent 
years the newly built main classroom 
building at Adrian College was named 
in honor of Mahan. 


As professor of mental and moral phi- 
losophy Mahan wrote a staggering num- 
ber of books and articles—28 books and 
over 200 articles, plus innumerable 
notes and reviews. The books are fairly 
evenly divided between philosophical 
and religious works with a sprinkling of 
other titles that reflect his special inter- 
ests, such as A Critical History of the 
Late American War (1877). His first 
book, Abstract of a Course of Lectures 
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on Mental and Moral Philosophy, was 
published in Oberlin in 1840 and his last 
one, A System of Mental Philosophy, 
was published in Chicago and London 
in 1882. Since his books and articles are 
spaced reasonably evenly between these 
dates it is clear that Mahan was busily 
writing whether he was teaching or 
preaching, whether he had an academic 
or ministerial appointment, or whether 
he had any salaried job at all. 

Mahan’s most important books phi- 
losophically are Doctrine of the Will 
(1845), in which he formulated an agen- 
cy theory designed to undercut Calvinis- 
tic determinism; Science of Moral Phi- 
losophy (1848), in which he argued 
vehemently against Finney’s teleologi- 
cal ethics, similar to Jonathan Edwards’ 
view, and formulated an intuitionist 
view of his own similar to Bishop But- 
ler’s; System of Intellectual Philosophy 
(1855), in which Mahan elucidates the 
Reidian notion that universal and cath- 
olic beliefs—beliefs common to all 
men—constitute common sense and 
that such beliefs concern what is evident 
and so are more powerful than any phil- 
osophical argument that would reject 
them, and Critical History of Philos- 
ophy, in which he insightfully undercuts 
Kant’s analysis of synthetic apriori 
judgments. His most important reli- 
gious books center mainly on his sec- 
ond-blessing theme, though he also con- 
structed his own elaborate system of 
natural theology: Scripture Doctrine of 
Christian Perfection (1839), The Sci- 
ence of Natural Theology (1867), The 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost (1870) and 
Misunderstood Texts of Scripture 
(1876). Christian Perfection and The 


Baptism of the Holy Ghost became clas-. 


sics in the holiness movement and are 
still reprinted by religious publishers in 
theses: 

Mahan’s two autobiographical vol- 
umes, Out of Darkness into Light (1876) 
and Autobiography: Intellectual, Mor- 
al, and Spiritual (1881), are a fascinating 
blend of personal narrative with philo- 
sophical and religious themes. They 
make crucial reading—especially Out of 


Darkness into Light—for anyone who 


wants a deeper look into the man who 
served as Oberlin’s first president. 


In his Oberlin years Mahan experienced 
what the Wesleyans called the “second 
blessing,” something he had ardently 
sought for a long time in vain. His vivid 
experience of the presence of God as a 
youth had begun to wear off during his 
college and seminary days. While he had 
rejected Calvinistic views of salvation 
and felt good about what he called his 
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progress out of darkness into light, he 
felt discouraged by his efforts to combat 
sin, purify his heart and speak confi- 
dently and boldly in an apostolic way. 
Mahan finally decided that his mistake 
lay in thinking that human strength was 
sufficient for the job when in fact it is 
pitifully puny and always destined to 
fail. He finally concluded that purifica- 
tion is quite similar to salvation. It is just 
as hopeless for man to think he can 
overcome sin by his own effort as to 
think he can earn salvation through 
good works. Victory over sin and gain- 
ing apostolic power, like salvation, are 
gracious gifts of God to anyone who sin- 
cerely and freely prays for the Holy 
Spirit to dwell in his heart. The in- 
dwelling Spirit, then, is the victor over 
sin, not man himself. (Through the years 
the doctrine of the second blessing was 
also known, sometimes with various 
modifications, under different names, 
including Christian Perfection, Sancti- 
fication, Holiness and the Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit.) 

Immediately a problem arose. Mahan 
was interpreted by the Presbyterians 
and many Congregationalists as holding 
that the agency of the Holy Spirit sup- 
planted the agency of man in combat- 
ting sin, the heresy of antinomianism 
exemplified in the writings of John 
Humphrey Noyes. On this view the 
presence of the Spirit made it impossible 
for man to sin. Mahan had to spend 
much time and energy, in the pulpit and 
in print, making it clear that in his view 
the agency of man is never supplanted 
but is supplemented by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Moreover, it is always pos- 
sible for man to backslide and lose the 
presence of the Spirit. As an agent he 
must be actively watchful against weak- 
ening in resolve to seek the needed help 
and must actively guard his soul just as a 
good sentry alertly guards the encamped 
army. Even so, the Presbyterians and 
many Congregationalists remained hos- 
tile to the second-blessing view while 
Mahan became even more ardent in 
promoting it. His faculty became irri- 
tated with him because he refused to 
pacify the Presbyterian clergy in the 
Oberlin area. The faculty members who 
did not accept the second-blessing view 
accused Mahan of representing the 
whole of the Oberlin community as 
holding it. 


Mahan’s relations with his Oberlin fac- 
ulty were not the happy ones he had with 
students and the large majority of towns- 
people. That there would be friction be- 
tween the president and the rest of the 
faculty was, in fact, inevitable given the 


governmental constitution of the Col- 
lege. The president had no special admin- 
istrative power; his job was to conduct 
faculty meetings and to administer the 
policies formulated therein. In the meet- 
ings he had one vote, just like anyone 
else. There were constant battles over 
curricular matters, disagreements over 
the nature of a liberal education, hassles 
over the Fosters’ right to speak at Ober- 
lin, disputes over the issue of women 
speaking in front of men, and so on. The 
faculty was adamant against Lucy 
Stone’s and Anna Mahan’s reading their 
essays at Commencement and suspected 
Mahan of enlisting the support of the 
trustees in the battle for women’s rights. 
With such adversary roles it is a small 
miracle that the friction was not greater 
than it was. 

Mahan and his faculty also disagreed 
about salaries. Financial problems, 
chronic at Oberlin after the Panic of 
1837, made it difficult for the trustees to 
meet faculty salaries. The general agent 
of the College, William Dawes, pro- 
posed a program of austerity with which 
the other agents, trustees and the presi- 
dent agreed. As much in faculty salaries 
would be paid as meagre resources per- 
mitted; but the faculty should not al- 
ways expect full amounts. A person 
should be satisfied with a certain share 
of whatever money God’s mercy and 
man’s effort made available. The re- 
sponse of the faculty was strongly nega- 
tive. William Cochran resigned and 
Finney threatened to go. Lewis Tappan 
supported the faculty and the faculty 
forced the trustees to change their pol- 
icy. The faculty was highly irritated with 
Mahan for agreeing with the original 
policy of the trustees and agents. 

Mahan never relented in criticizing 
what he liked to call lukewarm Chris- 
tians, those whom he considered to be 
formalists and legalists in their ap- 
proach to religion. And it was clear to 
anyone with ears that the president con- 
sidered the bulk of his faculty (Finney, 
of course, excepted) to be that sort of 
Christian. It was not by chance that one 
of his sermons was entitled “Lukewarm 
Professors.” He used it as synonymous 
with “any person who professes belief 
without deep commitment” but the 
double meaning of the phrase was not 
lost on anyone. For Mahan the feeling 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit had to 
be renewed each day, or sought for in 
any case, and such efforts must be made 
unceasingly. One Sabbath James H. 
Fairchild preached on the text “They set 
Dagon in his place again” and not find- 
Ing the subject fruitful he stopped 
preaching long before the usual time 
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and sat down. Brother Mahan arose and 
said, “There are yet 15 minutes,” and 
proceeded to finish Fairchild’s sermon. 
Incidents like this were irritating to 
many of the faculty since they inter- 
preted them as exhibiting an overween- 
ing self-esteem on Mahan’s part and a 
lack of esteem for his colleagues. 

In 1844 a number of the faculty 
requested that Mahan resign on the 
grounds that his constitutional traits 
were so annoying that the faculty could 
not work with him and that he was “the 
chief obstacle to pacification in the min- 
istry around.” Finney was not included 
in the group trying to unseat Mahan. 
The president was defended strongly by 
John Keep, trustee; Samuel Cochran, 
prominent minister; Edward Weed, one 
of the Lane Rebels, and Sherlock Bris- 
tol, at that time general agent. That 
Mahan was an annoying person in cer- 
tain ways his warmest friends did not 
doubt. it was the nature of the irritating 
qualities that was at issue. After all, 
Socrates, Jesus, Luther and Wesley had 
been exceedingly annoying people. 
“Suppose,” they continued, “the coadju- 
tators of Luther, coming in contact with 
his rough corners and becoming restive 
and impatient under their feelings, had 
got together and voted that it was the 
duty of the great reformer to leave Wur- 
temburg. In what light would history 
have looked upon their conduct? Ap- 
plaudingly, think you?” As far as being 
an obstacle to pacification, “there is no 
one who goes forth from Oberlin, not 
even Mr. Finney himself, who in every 
respect is more highly esteemed than 
Bro. Mahan.” 

In late 1848 the faculty had another 
try at unseating Mahan, but the presi- 
dent had proved remarkably durable 
because of his many non-academic and 
student supporters. Classics Prof. 
Timothy Hudson, deeply committed 
against Mahan, wrote that “it has ended 
as I assumed it would—in smoke.” Early 
in 1850, however, while Mahan was in 
Europe, the faculty began an all-out 
campaign to get rid of the president. 
They tried to get Finney and George 
Whipple to persuade him to resign and 
accept a prestigious pastorate in 
Newark, N.J. This tactic failed and the 
faculty, Finney concurring, then re- 
quested or, as they finally phrased it to 
the trustees, “suggested” Mahan’s resig- 
nation. To the members of the board of 
trustees there appeared no sufficient 
reason to ask Mahan to resign so they 
suggested that the faculty compose a list 
of grievances the correction of which 
would provide the ground for hearty 
cooperation between the two contend- 
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Chance to create a 
university in 
Cleveland gave Mahan 
a chance to resign 
Oberlin presidency 


ing parties. The list composed was quite 
a stiff one. Mahan should correct his 
overweening self-esteem; he should re- 
frain from ascribing unworthy motives 
to his brethren; he should not deal in 
wholesale denunciations of the church, 
he should not exaggerate; he should not 
use language unbecoming to a Christian 
in his popular political discourses; he 
should refrain from agitating the minds 
of the students on questions that in- 
volved the established order of the insti- 
tution; he should refrain from represent- 
ing his own views as Oberlin’s, and so 
on. 

In a joint meeting of the board and 
faculty Mahan heard the complaints 
read, happily agreed to remedy the defi- 
ciencies, and the students and towns- 
people who had been bombarding the 
trustees with petitions in Mahan’s be- 
half were much relieved at the outcome. 
Mahan, of course, did not agree in the 
slightest with the grievances, but he 
“agreed” with them, after making some 
changes, because he thought he had an 
understanding with the majority of the 
trustees to the effect that if he disre- 
garded the wording and agreed to the 
“basis of hearty cooperation” the faculty 
would be placated, Mahan would re- 
main as president and thereby the trust- 
ees would have salvaged a team that, in 
spite of their differences, had worked 
wonders for Oberlin in the past. 

The peace did not last long, however; 
even the social relations between the 
Mahans and the faculty deteriorated. 
Then the opportunity of becoming pres- 
ident of Cleveland University emerged 
and this appealed to Mahan because it 
would give him the chance to create a 
university that exemplified his new con- 
cepts of education. Still he wanted to 
stay at Oberlin for wasn’t it an instru- 
ment in God’s hand? Finally an unplea- 
sant letter from John Keep decided the 
issue. On Aug. 26, 1850, Asa Mahan 
sent this terse note to the trustees, 
“Brethren, I hereby present to you my 
resignation of the presidency of this col- 
lege. Yours respectfully, A. Mahan.” It 


was all over, and Asa and Mary soon left 
for Cleveland and, five years later, for 
Jackson and Adrian. 


The Michigan years were fruitful ones 
for Asa Mahan in many ways; he was a 
highly successful preacher and a much 
respected president of Adrian. Yet these 
years were ones of deep trial, sorrow and 
grief for Asa and Mary Dix Mahan. 
Years earlier in Pittsford their infant 
son, Theodore Strong, had died. Asa 
and Mary had later given the same name 
to their only other son. The second 
Theodore was mortally wounded at the 
Battle of Fredericksburg and was taken 
to the home of his eldest sister, Anna 
Mahan North, in Cleveland since he was 
unable to endure the longer journey to 
Adrian. His parents rushed to his bed- 
side and, though Mary nursed her son 
devotedly, he died six months later. 
Having buried their son the parents re- 
turned to Adrian, where several months 
later Mary quietly died. She had over- 
taxed her strength in nursing Theodore, 
to be sure, but somehow that does not 
seem wholly to explain her death. Ev- 
eryone has a breaking point; for Mary, 
losing a Theodore twice was too much 
to bear. Adrian and Oberlin mourned 
her loss, publicly and privately. She was 
buried at the side of Theodore in Cleve- 
land. 

To complete the family tragedy, Eli- 
zabeth Mahan, who had been particu- 
larly close to her brother and mother, 
grieved unrestrainedly and, despite ef- 
forts to sustain her, died not long after 
her mother. Another daughter, Sarah, 
became chronically ill as a result of her 
untiring labors in the Sanitary Commis- 
sion during the Civil War. In his sorrow 
Mahan wrote, “my whole soul was melt- 
ed and flowed out like water.” In his 
deepest grief he felt sustained, consoled 
and healed by what he took to be the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God. 


Deeply thankful that the North had won 
the war, Mahan watched the days of Re- 
construction carefully, hopeful that no 
vindictive spirit would motivate what 
was done. Eventually he became 
alarmed at what the Radical Republi- 
cans were doing to keep the South in 
subjection and by 1872 he was ready to 
do something to combat their policies. 
By 1872 the critics of the Radical Re- 
publican view of Reconstruction had 
become significantly large within the 
Republican Party itself, and they came 
to be called “Liberal Republicans.” The 
Liberals were prepared to leave the 
party if necessary in order to avert 
further punishment of the South and to 
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introduce reforms into civil service and 
tariff policy. Corruption was already 
rampant in Grant’s administration. 
Eventually, seeing no hope of reform, 
the Liberals met in Cincinnati in May 
1872 and nominated Horace Greeley for 
president. The convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party accepted both the candidate 
and platform of the Liberals. And in the 
Michigan Second District Mahan was 
chosen by Liberal Republicans to be 
their candidate for Congress on the 
Greeley ticket. Asa happily accepted his 
nomination and, at age 72, campaigned 
vigorously for Greeley and himself. 

People in Michigan and Ohio well 
knew that Asa Mahan had lost a signifi- 
cant part of his family as a direct result 
of the Civil War and found it difficult to 
believe that anyone under such circum- 
stances could avoid a vindictive attitude 
toward the South. To one and all Mahan 
responded, have not Southern families 
suffered as much as mine? Willa vindic- 
tive policy benefit our dead, ourselves, 
or our country? Does it not tend rather 
to blight our virtues and our joys and to 
savage the national heart? Asa spoke in 
Oberlin but could sway no one from 
support of President Grant. When he 
spoke in Cleveland the editor of the 
Leader wrote that Mahan should be 
forgiven his political apostasy “seeing as 
he is about 80 years old and entering his 
dotage.” 


After the deaths of Mary Dix Mahan, 
Theodore and Elizabeth, Asa was lone- 
ly. He still had five daughters, but they 
were grown and making their own ways 
in the world. Three years had passed 
since Mary’s death when Asa and Mary 
Chase were married in Adrian on May 
22, 1866. The second Mary, a widow of 
the Rev. Silas Chase, and Asa lived a 
happy and companionable life together, 
most of it, contrary to every expecta- 
tion, in England. Going to England was 
another one of the dramatic twists in the 
serpentine career of the indefatigable 
Dr. Mahan. He went to England in 
search of proof that a highly advertised 
Townley-Chase estate existed and if so 
to press Mrs. Mahan’s claim to her share 
of it as a legal Chase heir. The Mahans 
and other Chase relatives pledged three- 
fourths of whatever might come to them 
to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which had served the slaves and 
freedmen so conscientiously. Asa spent 
much time in research at the British Mu- 
seum until his eyes began to fail him. 
Mary joined him in London but soon 
the interest in the estate was forgotten in 
their 15 years of devoted service to the 
holiness movement burgeoning in En- 
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gland. What had been a parochial doc- 
trine at Oberlin and a doctrine nurtured 
by the Wesleyans was now sweeping 
across England, the Continent and the 
United States in a way no one previously 
would have thought possible. The big- 
gest forces in releasing this wave of reli- 
gious sentiment were the Oxford and 
Brighton Union Conventions for the 
Promotion of Scriptural Holiness. The 
“Union” in the title signified that some- 
thing like the second blessing was be- 
coming wholly interdenominational, the 
ecumenical view that Mahan had taken 
of it from the beginning. 

Robert Pearsall Smith and Hannah 
Whitall Smith were the organizing and 
driving forces behind both conventions 
assisted by numerous clergy including 
W. E. Boardman, Asa Mahan, Canon 
Wilberforce, Theodore Monod and 
Canon T. D. Harford-Battersby. Board- 
man’s and Mahan’s more rigorous 
books on religion had prepared the 
ground for the clergy and the Smiths’ 
more popular books had involved the 
laity. I. E. Page, reporter for The Meth- 
odist Recorder, wrote that Mahan gave 
a “powerful address” to a large audience 
“on receiving the Holy Ghost as the 
source of victory.” Mahan’s preaching 
and teaching at Oxford deeply influ- 
enced Admiral E. G. Fishbourne, who 
later provided essential financial sup- 
port for the journal of scriptural holi- 
ness, Divine Life, which Mahan con- 
tinued to edit until his death at the age of 
89. 

At Oxford numerous permanent 
groups began to emerge, such as the 
Southport Convention within the dis- 
senting ranks, while Canon Harford- 
Battersby institutionalized the holiness 
movement within the evangelical wing 
of the Church of England as the Kes- 
wick Convention, which still meets an- 
nually. 

The Brighton Convention attracted 
8,000 people representing 23 countries 
and every conceivable denomination. 
The Methodist reporter called Mahan 
“pre-eminently successful” and was crit- 
ical of Smith’s handling of affairs. But 
worse was to come; Smith preached de- 
cidedly antinomian doctrines, to every- 
one’s horror. He was banished from the 
movement and a host of others, includ- 
ing Mahan ina major role, labored suc- 
cessfully to undo the harm and keep the 
momentum of the movement going for- 
ward. 

Mahan’s calmness and serenity dur- 
ing his English years was remarked 
upon by his many friends. The portrait 
of Brother Asa that emerges from these 
years—“Christ-like” and “venerable 


saint” are recurring epithets—raises the 
question whether he had mellowed 
through the years. There is a complete 
absence of the strife and contention of 
previous years. No doubt he did mellow 
to some extent, but no more than occurs 
naturally through physical causes with 
most people. What in fact had changed 
was his environment. He had only to 
preach and write about the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost to multitudes happy to 
hear his message. There were no power 
struggles between president and faculty 
and no congregation to challenge his 
right to speak the truth as he saw it on 
any issue whatever from the pulpit. 
There were no longer battles to be 
fought against slavery and in defense of 
coeducation and he was too far away to 
continue the fight for a decent Recon- 
struction. There were no political cam- 
paigns replete with insults and calumny. 
Since Mahan belonged to no denomina- 
tion, no occasion ever arose when he 
had to defend his orthodoxy. It is easy to 
understand why Mahan repeatedly told 
Mary Chase Mahan that his English 
years were the happiest ones of his life. 

The Mahans moved to Eastbourne in 


1884 for the better climate. The great 


days were over but he still walked on the 
Grand Parade and the esplanade, talked 
with friends, and gently spread the word 
among new acquaintances. In March 

1889 Brother Mahan had a slight attack 
of pneumonia, which was aggravated by 
piercing east winds. In April he was very 
low. When Mary kissed him for the last 
time she said, “My dear, you are almost 
home”; “his only response was one of his 
bright, happy smiles.” He died at 10:30 
the evening of April 4. To his host of 
friends the Grand Parade and the espla- 
nade no longer seemed the same cheery 
places. 

Brother Mahan was buried in Ock- 
lygne Cemetery, Eastbourne. The 
chapel at the cemetery was packed anda 
large number of people remained out- 
side. C. G. Moore conducted the service 
and numerous others gave short memor- 
ial talks. Moore later wrote: “The quiet 
and subdued, but intensely cheerful and 
cheering sunlight, the balmy air, the 
whispering breeze, the bright but not 
glaring sky, all seemed commissioned to 
join with our words and songs in testify- 
Ing to the perfectly calm and beautiful 
ending of the long years of Asa Mahan’s 
walk with God here below.” 

Mahan’s gravestone bears the inscrip- 
tion on the bottom, “Erected by a few of 
the friends who were blessed through his 
life and words.” Under his name there is 


only one inscription, “First President of 
Oberlin College, U.S.A.” 
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President King 


& Cass Gilbert: 
The grand 


collaboration 


A slightly different version of this essay 
appeared in the Oberlin Observer last 
February. It is based mainly on evidence 
drawn from the Oberlin College Ar- 
chives, Cass Gilbert’s personal papers in 
the Library of Congress, and the Cass 
Gilbert office papers in the New-York 


Historical Society. 
MI their first view of the campus 
from the northeast corner of 
Tappan Square, coming in along Route 
10 or 58. To the left stands Allen Art 
Museum, to the right the First Church 
meetinghouse. Beyond is a sequence of 
warm tan sandstone buildings with red 
tile roofs—Bosworth Hall, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Severance Lab, Finney Chapel, 
Cox Administration Building, Wilder 
and Warner. For all their individual dis- 
tinction, they seem compatible— 
solemn, dignified, and vaguely Mediter- 
ranean in mood, a northern Ohio 
surprise. Then there is the rest of the 
campus to account for, and the puzzled 
visitor is inclined to ask, “What hap- 
pened?” 

American colleges, with rare excep- 
tions, are notorious for their lack of 
long-term campus planning. But for 
three decades in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, roughly spanning the presidency 
of Henry Churchill King, Oberlin 
attempted a plan. How it emerged and 
what happened to it is an engrossing 
tale—the play of power, talent, money, 
and tenacious rival visions among a 
strong-willed batch of menand women. 

Fire destroys chapel 

The tale begins soon after King be- 
came president, with the January 1903 
fire that destroyed the old chapel on the 
square, That left the college with three 
obsolete buildings still on the square 
and no place for the campus community 
to come together. Other needs of varied 
urgency faced the new president—a col- 
lege library, an art museum, a men’s 
social center, and a home for the admin- 
istration. King went to work. Beyond 
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For three decades in the 
early 20th century 
Oberlin attempted a 
long-term plan for 
campus buildings 


the chore of raising money, he was 
determined to achieve coherence and 
quality in its spending. He wanted the 
best the college could afford. 

In the spring of 1903 he asked the 
Olmsted Brothers of Boston, sons of the 
country’s greatest nineteenth-century 
landscape architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted, to visit Oberlin and chart a 
durable scheme for campus growth. The 
Olmsteds lacked their father’s creative 
genius but had absorbed his knack for 
grounding the long view in close detail. 
Their thirty-one page report of 20 June 
1903 remains an astonishing forecast of 
Oberlin’s twentieth-century physical 
future, complete with specific recom- 
mendations and warnings that held fast 
down through the 1950’s and beyond. 

Open space 

The heart of their report proposed 
turning what was then called “the cam- 
pus” into a vast New England village 
green—the open space that acquired the 
name Tappan Square in the 1940s. “It 
would be very greatly to the advantage 
of the college in the long run,” the Olms- 
teds wrote, “to clear the main campus of 
buildings and to keep it as a spacious 
and beautiful pleasure ground for the 
principal working buildings of the col- 
lege to front upon.” The report went on 
to propose sites for each main future 
building, including an expanded science 
complex to the west and north of the 
new Severance Chemistry Lab, with 
men’s dormitories to the north of that 


and women’s dormitories clustered 
southwest of Talcott and Baldwin. 

Controversy promptly focused on the 
proposal for clearing the sauare. This 
idea won support from King and several 
influential trustees, including Lucien 
Warner, Dr. Dudley Peter Allen, and 
Charles Martin Hall, a strong advocate 
of open space who joined the board in 
1905. But a rival faction, led by college 
treasurer James Severance and sup- 
ported by many faculty members, favor- 
ed a fresh new string of buildings across 
the square to retain its functional utility 
and screen out the commercial ugliness 
of Oberlin’s downtown. The chief pro- 
moter of this plan was James Lyman 
Silsbee, the Chicago architect whose 
Memorial Arch went up in 1903 across 
from Peters Hall. (He is remembered 
today in architectural history as the man 
who gave Frank Lloyd Wright his first 
job.) 

Treasurer Severance and Silsbee were 
close friends. Silsbee may well have 
designed Severance’s handsome house 
on South Professor Street where Ben 
and Gertrude Lewis now live. Together 
Silsbee and Severance fought the Olms- 
ted plan for several years, until their 
resistance was overcome by King’s 
friendly persuasion and some deft trus- 
tee committee-packing. Silsbee was then 
mollified by the commission for Men’s 
Building (later Wilder Hall) and the 
promise that he would design an admin- 
istration building after that. 

Suggestion from a Finney 

Meanwhile, beginning in 1903, Presi- 
dent King tackled the vexed problem of 
creating a new college chapel. Scrap- 
ping designs proposed by architects 
from Indianapolis and Boston, he began 
to stroke the son of Charles Grandison 
Finney for money and advice. Frederick 
Norton Finney, a tough western rail- 
road magnate, was prepared to finance 
a memorial to his father and had strong 
views about what he wanted in a new 
chapel. He gave King two names to 
pursue, Kim and Gilbert, noting that 
the latter was “‘a very artistic fellow.” 
“Kim” turned out to be Charles Follen 
McKim of McKim, Mead and White, 
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the country’s leading architectural firm. 
Cass Gilbert was a younger man whose 
Minnesota state capitol had brought 
him sudden renown. King chose Gil- 
bert, who took up the project with win- 
ning personal energy. 

Contest 

King soon found himself caught in a 
tense contest of will between Gilbert and 
Finney’s son, who disliked Gilbert’s pre- 
liminary sketches for the chapel, never 
quite reconciled himself to the final 
plans, and in the end denied funds for 
installing a rose window. For his part, 
Gilbert asserted his professional auton- 
omy and succeeded in building the 
chapel he wanted for Oberlin. 

The architect believed that Oberlin’s 
best existing building was Warner 
Gymnasium, whose plain horizontal 
lines, low-pitched red roof, and round- 
arched fenestration were to his eye 
“serious, quiet and not extravagant”— 
aligned with the college’s mood and 
reputation. He tried to translate these 
traits into the smooth-surfaced Roman- 
esque styling of Finney Chapel, eco- 
nomically confining decorative flour- 
ishes to the entry facing the square. 

His letters to King as well as surviving 
wash drawings of the interior suggest 
his hope that over time the chapel might 
acquire inner warmth, color, and tex- 
ture from stained glass, memorial tablets, 
banners, and sensitive mural paint tones. 
As late as 1915 he wrote wistfully to 
King, “The chapel will never be com- 
plete until this work is done.” 
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Sixty-seven years later, in the summer 
of 1982, the College finally launched a 
renovation of Finney that goes far to 
make up for Gilbert’s dismay over its 
unfinished look. 

Rival plans 

King and Gilbert got on well. As early 
as 1904 they discussed a ground plan for 
Oberlin’s future buildings. By 1911, 
King was ready to confirm Gilbert as 
Oberlin’s master architect. Rival practi- 
tioners, including Silsbee and Normand 
Patton—who had designed Warner Gym 
and Carnegie Library—protested this 
move, but King prevailed. Patton had 
to content himself with one last local 
commission, Keep Cottage on North 
Main Street. Silsbee agreed to a quiet 
settlement over his design for a new 
administrative complex on the square, 
and Gilbert was now free to proceed on 
his second campus building, the Jacob 
D. Cox Memorial Administration Build- 
ing next to Finney. 

The trustee’s 1912 decision to name 
Gilbert general architect to the college is 
unique in Oberlin’s history and testifies 
to the strength of his bond with King. 
The two men shared the dream that 
Oberlin might become an architectural 
as well as educational community, 
transcendng what one prominent critic 
of the campus called “the chaos of archi- 
tectural aberrations which have, in the 
course of a rather aimless growth, sprung 
into existence without apparent thought, 
rhyme or reason.” 


Space between Gilbert's Quadrangle and Carnegie Libe 
has had its appearance improved in the college’s recent 
landscaping program. 


Aesthetic environment 
Gilbert and King, products of a gen- 
eration for whom culture was a seamless 


-web, agreed that a pleasing physical 


environment was crucial to good learn- 
ing. As King said in 1913, “It is no small 
part of the obligation which the College 
owes to its students to make their envi- 
ronment, as well as their courses, minis- 
ter toa discriminating aesthetic taste. In 
its architecture and grounds, as well as 
in its courses in literature and music and 
art, the College hopes thus to meet the 
aesthetic needs of its students with 
increasing satisfaction.” 

Along the trail of their common quest, 
one finds here and there a tantalizing 
might-have-been. In 1911 Gilbert sug- 
gested to King that the college buy the 
surviving stone detail of Henry Hobson 
Richardson’s Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce Building, which faced demo- 
lition after a fire. Gilbert produced two 
pages of sketches showing how Richard- 
son’s arches and carvings might be 
worked into Gilbert’s future Oberlin 
buildings. King promised to put the 
notion to the trustee committee on 
buildings, but there the matter died. A 
half-century later students at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati College of Design 
rediscovered Richardson’s ornate gran- 
ite blocks and built them into a modern 
historic monument to Richardson and 
his work. 

College and town park 

Better luck attended other Oberlin 
projects. At the urging of Charles Mar- 
tin Hall and with Gilbert's strong en- 
dorsement, in 1912 the Olmsted Broth- 
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ers were asked to turn the square into an 
authentic park for use by both college 
and town. The Olmsteds at first declined 
the offer, pleading overwork elsewhere. 
But after King and Gilbert made sepa- 
rate trips to Boston fora bit of brotherly 
arm-twisting, they changed their minds 
and became Oberlin’s consulting land- 
scape architects, to collaborate with Gil- 
bert in campus planning. 

Over the next two years they launched 
a comprehensive renovation of the 
square. Programs of underground drain- 
age, soil aeration, and fertilization were 
started. New crosswalks and border 
walks—of red brick rather than con- 
crete or macadam, at Gilbert’s and the 
Olmsteds’ insistence—were laid. Sickly 
tree specimens, resulting from long 
decades of over planting since the 1850s, 
were cleared out, and long corridors of 
American elms of varied vintage now 
lined the walks. Charles Martin Hall 
saw to it in his will of 1914 that the three 
remaining buildings on the square would 
disappear. The last of them came down 
in 1927. But for the onslaught of the 
Dutch elm disease in the 1960s, Tappan 
Square would survive today as the most 
coherent legacy of the grand plan. 

Main Street 

In 1914 attention swung to the east- 
ern, Main Street boundary of the square, 
where everybody agreed that Charles 
Martin Hall’s auditorium in memory of 
his mother would rise on the center line 
directly across from Silsbee’s Memorial 
Arch. Of course no one anticipated that 
fifty years and a long train of hopeful 
architects, Gilbert among them, would 
pass before its actual construction. To 
the south of the auditorium, King envi- 
sioned a multipurpose town-gown civic 
center, with space to house the village 
government, a new hotel and faculty 
club, and perhaps a public school. 
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North of the auditorium site lay the 
land for Gilbert’s next building, the 
Allen Art Museum, which he planned in 
close consultation with the donor, Dr. 
Dudley Peter Allen, and later his widow, 
Elizabeth Allen. For the museum, Gil- 
bert swung decisively from Romanesque 
to North Italian Renaissance associa- 
tions. 

The result was serene, formal, yet in- 
viting. Gilbert’s office records show that 
he maintained closer control over the 
details of the Museum’s appearance, 
construction, and ornamental detail 
than he enjoyed in any of his other Ober- 
lin commissions. Architect, client, con- 
tractors and subcontractors worked in 
disciplined harmony to produce his 
proudest Oberlin monument. 

After his appointment as general col- 
lege architect in 1912, Cass Gilbert went 
to work ona total solution for the cam- 
pus of the future. It was published in 
1914 and appears in the Oberlin Hi-O- 
Hi of that year. Gilbert’s version of the 
Olmsted Brothers’ grand plan is a faith- 
ful reflection of the rules that governed 
American urban planning from the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 to the 
outbreak of the First World War. It was 
a highly rectilinear plan, with long sight 
lines across the empty square and 
through Memorial Arch, enclosed on 
the block west of the square by a dense 
cluster of buildings connected by curv- 
ing arcades. Finney, Cox, Warner, and 
the old Conservatory of Music would be 
melded into this scheme, together with 
new classroom buildings to provide 
symmetrical balance. Dormitories, ath- 
letic facilities, hospital, and power plant 
stretched out beyond that to the north, 
south, and west. 

Peters an obstacle 

Peters Hall, which Gilbert regarded 

as a standing rebuke to his code of 


beauty, was the big obstacle to his plan, 
and he called repeatedly for its demoli- 
tion. 

When President King in 1912 asked 
for sketches for a modest memorial bell 
tower to honor his predecessor, John 
Henry Barrows, Gilbert responded with 
plans for a huge tower to replace Pe- 
ters—a 300-foot tall campanile soaring 
into the Ohio sky and dominating the 
landscape for miles around. Its erection 
would create a central focus for the 
campus, facing down the large Hall 
Auditorium planned for the other side 
of the square, and make Oberlin a 
midwestern pivot point of architectural 
distinction. 

Gilbert was by now a world-famous 
architect, mainly on the strength of his 
fabulous new Woolworth tower in New 
York, the tallest building in the world so 
far, and the most widely admired sky- 
scraper of his generation. Clearly he felt 
the campus bell tower would be his cli- 
mactic offering to little Oberlin. A faint 
trace of condescension now entered his 
correspondence with the college. “It is 
over twelve years,” he wrote to King in 
1916, “since I first began to do work for 
Oberlin College and though its build- 
ings heretofore have been small and rel- 
atively unimportant I have found it a 
very interesting, not to say inspiring, 
work and I devoutly hope to see this 
consummation.” 

Clearly he felt the campus bell tower 
would be his climactic offering to little 
Oberlin. A faint trace of condescension 
now entered his correspondence with 
the college. “It is over twelve years,” he 
wrote to King in 1916, “since I first 
began to do work for Oberlin College 
and though its buildings heretofore have 
been smail and relatively unimportant I 
have found it a very interesting, not to 


Bosworth’s handsome face no longer hides behind 
generations of privet. 


say inspiring, work and I devoutly hope 
to see this consummation.” 

In the bell tower, Gilbert overreached. 
No donor was ever moved by the idea, 
and little campus support gathered for 
it. As in his earlier hope for a Finney 
Chapel interior rich with historic and 
sentimental allusions, so with the bell 
tower, Gilbert seriously misjudged the 
Oberlin temper, which has rarely lin- 
gered over the aesthetics of tradition or 
the inessential flourish. The collapse of 
his dream coincided exactly with Amer- 
ica’s entry into the Great War and the 
end of an era in architectural persua- 
sion. The restless modern world of the 
postwar years made Cass Gilbert, along 
with the aging Henry Churchill King, 
begin to seem a bit stiff and old-fash- 
ioned—relics of an age suddenly dis- 
appearing. 

Their collaboration was not quite 
over, though both men were increas- 
ingly preoccupied with other matters, 
and some distance opened between 
them. As the war drew to a close and 
King left for a year of peace work 
abroad, Gilbert’s New York office began 
work on his next Oberlin project, an 
elaborate Romanesque quadrangle for 
the Graduate School of Theology. Plans 
and perspective drawings for the quad- 
rangle were ready by 1919, and Gilbert 
published them in a national architectur- 
al journal a year later. But the plans 
gathered dust in Oberlin for lack of 
funding. 

Gilbert’s involvement in Oberlin’s 
long-standing need for a modern hospi- 
tal brought the first obvious chill to his 
relation with the college. On the strength 
of a bequest from Dudley Peter Allen, 
the Oberlin Hospital Association had in 
1916 retained a Cleveland architect, 
Charles W. Hopkinson, to design a 
facility that would be owned by the col- 
lege and shared with the town. Hopkin- 
son produced a design in the newly 
popular Georgian colonial idiom, which 
would have contrasted sharply with the 
architectural mood chosen by Gilbert 
for the campus. Mrs. Allen and her 
friends among Oberlin’s trustees balked 
at this point, and insisted that the job be 
done by Gilbert. Then the war inter- 
vened. Not till 1920 did Gilbert’s office 
send out a design. Cost estimates for it 
ran far above funding. After much 
negotiation, revision, and a big fresh 


donation from Allen’s widow, construc- 
tion finally got under way in 1924. 

Gilbert was now sixty-five, the head 
of a large firm with a huge clientele, and 
accustomed to long summers abroad. 
He had tired of the business dimension 
of his work. “The price of success in 
America today,” he wrote to his wife in 
1924, “is too great to be worth the effort. 
If I have fifteen minutes out of a day to 
devote to the art of architecture, I count 
that day as a special one. This sort of 
thing would have thrown the whole 
bunch of Renaissance architects of 
Michelangelo’s time into the incurable 
ward of the mad-house. How I stand it I 
don’t know.” One way he stood it was to 
delegate authority. In 1924 he placed his 
son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in charge of the 
Oberlin hospital project. 

The project went badly. Technical 
complaints accumulated as the hospital, 
a picturesque single-story stuccoed 
building with a California mission-style 
look about it, neared completion. Ober- 
linians were shocked to discover finally 
that Cass Gilbert the son, not the father, 
was the architect-in-charge. To some 
this seemed almost like a breach of 
promise. For all its faults, the hospital 
served the community for forty-five 
years before it was swallowed up in its 
big successor. The hospital was the only 
Gilbert building in Oberlin to be over- 
taken by modern times. Two wings of its 
exterior survive as nostalgic reminders 
of its colorful village ambience. 

King’s successor 

King’s long presidency came to a 
close in 1927. The record indicates that 
by then many trustees and faculty 
members believed the Gilbert connec- 
tion was also due for termination. When 
King’s successor, Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
took office, he launched a systematic 
survey of Gilbert’s buildings, calling for 
close appraisals by local faculty and 
administrative experts familiar with 
their use. 

The reports added up to a harsh 
indictment. Clarence Ward of the art 
department, a practicing architect who 
admired the classical tradition in Amer- 
ican architecture and whose enthusiasm 
for Gilbert’s Romanesque creations was 
well under control, provided a detailed 
critique of Allen Art Museum and its 
structural and spatial limitations. Dr. 
Whitelaw Morrison, Dean Thomas 
Graham, and presidential assistant W.F. 
Bohn did the same for the hospital, Fin- 


ney Chapel, and Cox, respectively. A 
common theme running through these 
reports was the stiff inadaptability of 
Gilbert’s buildings, their lack of ade- 
quate cellar and storage space, and the 
high cost involved in their construction 
and maintenance. Gilbert’s own grow- 
ing inaccessibility was also noted. 

When Wilkins next took the matter 
up with the trustees, he met mixed reac- 
tion. A newcomer to the board summed 
up a major ground of discontent when 
she wrote, “I am not for keeping Cass 
Gilbert, /nc., for our architect. I am 
afraid it is mostly the ‘Jnc.’ whose ser- 
vices we get.” But others, including the 
sons of prewar power brokers Louis 
Henry Severance and Lucien Warner, 
mustered a last-ditch defense of Gilbert 
and his goal for Oberlin, a campus of 
quiet harmony and ordered beauty. In 
the end the board left the decision to 
Wilkins. Wilkins chose to stick with 
Gilbert. 

No doubt the compelling reason 
behind the decision was the impressive 
backlog of detailed plans for future 
buildings which Gilbert had lavished on 
the college over the years in pursuit of 
his dream. One of these was his design 
for Hall Auditorium, a fraternal twin to 
Finney Chapel, which the trustees ten- 
tatively accepted in 1928. Another was 
his theological quadrangle, now made 
possible by a large Rockefeller gift of 
1929. Construction of the quadrangle 
began a year later. 

Once again, Gilbert assigned the de- 
tails to younger partners. When Cass 
Gilbert Jr. visited Oberlin in March 
1930 to review the project with College 
authorities, he found himself defending 
the Quadrangle’s appearance against 
strong local doubts. When Clarence 
Ward questioned its style, the son re- 
sponded warmly in behalf of his father’s 
historicism: “I said that . . . we were 
not bound in this century to use any 
style. We were permitted to use all the 
details that were available, and that he 
could find probably every century rep- 
resented in some part of the work. The 
stonework was American, the character 
was based on Northern Italy, and the 
style was 1930 Cass Gilbert.” The Quad- 
rangle was Gilbert’s last Oberlin com- 
mission. 

Local Rebellion 

From that point on, the turmoil of 
public history, clashing personalities, 
and opposing wills combined to shred 
the Gilbert connection and end _ his 
Oberlin dream. Hard times, triggered 
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Sketch of the bell tower that would have 
replaced Peters Hall. 


by the Crash of ’29, made fresh building 
commitments hazardous and simulta- 
neously accelerated local rebellion from 
the costs and constraints of Gilbert’s 
grand design. 

Gilbert and Wilkins never came close 
to rapport which Gilbert had enjoyed 
with King. After 1929 Gilbert was 
immersed in the most prestigious com- 
mission of his life—the US Supreme 
Court Building in Washington—and 
gave over much of his Oberlin business 
to his son. The son predictably had no 
better luck. “President Wilkins is the 
world’s worst for giving information,” 
he told his father in 1930. And again, 
“President Wilkins was not in Oberlin. 
Thank heaven!” As troubles and delays 
set in over the Hall Auditorium project, 
the elder Gilbert wrote to Wilkins, “I 
wish we could get together oftener and 
go over matters relating to the College 
personally and more fully.” But more 
was wrong than a failure of communica- 
tion. 

What Gilbert did not know was that 
the auditorium project had snagged on 
a legal tangle over Hall’s will which 
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would not be finally cleared till after 
World War II. The problem was com- 
pounded by deepening aesthetic quar- 
rels, the local tremors of a global revolu- 
tion in architectural thought. Homer H. 
Johnson, the trustee of Hall’s will, had 
concluded by 1933 that Gilbert’s audi- 
torium design was unacceptable. It 
looked too much like a church, too 
much like Finney Chapel, too far out of 
line with modern architectural trends. 
Johnson used these words to describe 
what he preferred: “brightness, color- 
fulness, sparkle, snap.” (Johnson’s son, 
the young architectual gadfly Philip 
Johnson, had helped introduce the crisp 
modern “International Style” to an 
American audience the year before, and 
would emerge after World War II as its 
foremost American practitioner. Homer 
Johnson cheerfully confessed in later 
years that he hoped his son would ulti- 
mately win the commission for the audi- 
torium.) 
An architectural conservative 

For Gilbert, a self-professed aesthetic 
and political conservative, the architec- 
tural newness of his last years was an 
Ominous portent of erratic vulgarity 
and barbarism. He called it “this silly 
modernist movement” and railed against 
it endlessly. Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal inspired similar emotions in him. 
He hoped that his Supreme Court build- 
ing would inspire a reaction against all 
the newness and a return to settled his- 
torical roots in politics, art, and litera- 
ture as well as architecture. 

As for his long Oberlin connection, 
he now looked back in disappointment. 
In October 1933, seven months before 
he died, he wrote to an admirer: 


“The buildings there which I have 
designed are of a picturesque type and 
quite different from the style of the 
Detroit Public Library, the Supreme 
Court and other works with which you 
are familiar. They have never allowed 
me money enough for any of their build- 
ings and the matter has strung along for 
nearly thirty years in which time I have 
struggled, sometimes ineffectively, to 
create an environment suitable for a col- 
lege that would give some impulse 
toward architectural beauty and dis- 
tinction and which would possibly have 
a good influence upon the student body. 
I have had but little encouragement 
there in this direction since President 
King retired.” 

The college formally ended its ties to 
Gilbert’s estate and his successor firm in 


1937. Hall Auditorium was completed 
in 1954, designed by Wallace Harrison, 
with whom Philip Johnson was then in 
close association. Cass Gilbert’s grand 
design for the campus was invoked in 
the late 1950s during disputes over the 
siting of Minoru Yamasaki’s King Build- 
ing and new Conservatory of Music, 
and again in the late 1960s during the 
controversy over Mudd Library. 
Gilbert’s buildings today 

The campus that has developed since 
Gilbert’s death would no doubt appall 
him in its restless eclecticism. The shift 
of student traffic and energy from the 
quiet of Tappan Square to the busy 
north-south axis running through 
Wilder Bowl can nevertheless be read 
out of the plans which he developed, 
along with King and Hall and the Olms- 
ted Brothers, beginning eighty years 
ago. 

Gilbert’s own campus contributions 
remain as witness to his art. Finney 
Chapel is generally regarded as the best 
large acoustical space in Oberlin. Cox, 
long since inadequate for all adminis- 
trative purposes, remains a handsome 
stone box for sheltering the college’s 
most important officers. Allen Art 
Museum kas survived two major addi- 
tions with its quiet beauty intact. And 
the theological quadrangle has proved 
nicely adaptable to its many new secular 
needs. Strong, unpretentious, and calm, 
they have together proved vastly more 
weatherproof, literally, aesthetically, 
and historically, than most of their stri- 
dent neighbors. Today they have more 
human friends than ever before. But the 
grand design is lost. 

Henry Churchill King and Cass Gil- 
bert had hoped to create a campus that 
would somehow sustain the sort of cul- 
tural community they believed Oberlin 
ought to be. The fabric of that commun- 
ity began to come apart after World 
War I. Newer, more pluralistic mean- 
ings of community, emerging here and 
elsewhere between the two great wars, 
have flourished with growing insistence 
ever since. After the second war, urgent 
new building needs, the egocentric 
impulses of the modern American archi- 
tectural profession, and the absence ofa 
durable local campus planning system 
combined to dim hopes for architectural 
comity among us. But as Oberlin enters 
its Sesquicentennial year, ideas for en- 
hancing the visual cohesion of the cam- 
pus in the teeth of its variety are on the 
rise. 
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National 
conference 
to study 


coeducation 


berlin College will host a na- 
O tional conference on “Coeduca- 

tion: Past, Present and Future” 
March 11-13 with 18 specialists on the 
subject convening for panel presenta- 
tions on five interrelated themes. Major 
keynote and closing addresses will be 
presented. 

The specialists will include presidents 
and other administrators of coeduca- 
tional and single-sex colleges, educa- 
tional historians, researchers in devel- 
opmental psychology and scholars in 
related fields such as women’s studies 
and educational equity. 

Having become (1835) the first col- 
lege to adopt a policy of admitting stu- 
dents regardless of race, Oberlin became 
the first coeducational college in the 
world when it enrolled four women in its 
bachelor degree program in 1837. The 
conference is one of several events dur- 
ing 1983 that will celebrate the sesqui- 
centennial of Oberlin’s founding in 
1833. A sesquicentennial conference on 
“The Education of Blacks and the Quest 
for Equality” will take place on the 
Oberlin campus in October. 

The three-day coeducation confer- 
ence has been made possible by a gift 
from Roy and Jane (Edwards ’38) Har- 
ley of East Cleveland, Ohio, in memory 
of their daughter Janet and a $10,000 
Education Award from Metropolitan 
Life Foundation. Oberlin was one of 
nine institutions that received 1982 
MLF awards for institutional self- 
study. There were 148 applicants. 

“As the world’s first coeducational 
college, Oberlin has a special interest in 
this subject,” says James Powell, acting 
president. “The growth of the women’s 
movement on college campuses and the 
decisions of many formerly single-sex 
colleges to adopt coeducation have 
raised persistent questions about the na- 
ture and value of the coeducational ex- 
perience,” he adds. 

“The conference will address several 
interrelated topics,” according to Edith 
Swan, associate dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. “They are: the func- 
tion of coeducation in promoting educa- 
tional equity, the effects of coeducation 
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Oberlin will be host at 
March 11-13 event as 
part of sesquicentennial; 
18 specialists to join 
in 5 panel discussions 


on the personal development of stu- 
dents, Oberlin’s role as a model for the 
coeducational colleges that followed, 
the transition from educating either men 
or women to coeducation, the design of 
curricula for women or men, and the re- 
lationship of coeducation to the world 
that students encounter after grad- 
uation.” 

Sociology Prof. Alice Rossi of the 
University of Massachusetts will give 
the keynote address on “Educating Men 
and Women Together” at noon March 
1] in Finney Chapel. Prof. Rossi is pres- 
ident of the American Sociological As- 
sociation, former chair of the AAUP 
National Commission on the Status of 
Women and author of ‘‘Academic 
Women on the Move” and “The Femi- 
nist Papers,” both published in 1973. 

Panel presentations March 11 will be 
on “What Should a Woman Learn: 
From Virtuous Motherhood to Wom- 
en’s Studies” and “Creating a Coeduca- 
tional Model: The Historical Meaning 
of the Oberlin Experience.” The panels 
will resume March 12 with “ ‘Remem- 
ber the Men’: The Male Presence in a 
Coeducational Setting” and “How 
Equal is Equal Education: Race, Gen- 
der Roles and Discrimination.” 

On March 13 a “Presidents’ Panel on 
the Choice and Challenge of Coeduca- 
tion” will be followed by the closing ad- 
dress on “Men and Women in the Acad- 
emy and the World.” The panelists will 
be John William Ward, former presi- 
dent of Amherst College in the years it 
went coed and now president of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 


and Alice Stone Ilchman, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, formerly an 
all-women’s institution. English Prof. 
Catharine Stimpson of Rutgers Univer- 
sity will give the closing address. Prof. 
Stimpson was the founding editor of 
SIGNS, “the most prestigious American 
journal of women and culture,” accord- 
ing to Carol Lasser, assistant professor 
of history at Oberlin and co-chair of the 
coeducational conference committee. 

Members of the first panel at 4 p.m. 
March 11 will be History Prof. Linda 
Kerber of the University of Iowa, who 
will discuss “The Education of Women 
in the Early Republic”; Dr. Elizabeth 
Minnich of Charlotte, N.C., whose 
topic will be “The Development of 
Women’s Studies” and Education Prof. 
Patricia Palmieri of Dartmouth, who 
will speak on “Women’s Education in 
the Late 19th and Early 20th Centuries.” 

Speakers for the 8 p.m. panel March 
11 will be Yale graduate student Lori 
Ginzberg ’78, who will present a paper 
based on her research on “Early Coedu- 
cation at Oberlin”; Barbara Miller 
Solomon, senior lecturer in American 
civilization at Harvard, whose topic is 
“The Impact of Oberlin’s Coeducational 
Model on Other Colleges,” and Prof. 
Janet Giele of Brandeis’ Heller Gradu- 
ate School, whose topic is “Changing 
Patterns of the Lives of Oberlin Women 
Graduates in the 20th Century.” 

At the 2 p.m. panel March 12 emeri- 
tus sociology Prof. Mirra Komarovsky 
of Barnard College/Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak on “College Men: Gen- 
der Roles in Transition.” History Prof. 
Joseph Dubbert of Muskingum will dis- 
cuss “Male Responses to Coeducation 
in Historical Context” and Social and 
Behavioral Sciences Prof. Robert Sta- 
ples of the University of California’s 
School of Nursing, San Francisco, will 
address the topic of “Black Males in the 
Coeducational Setting.” 

The three speakers on the fourth 
panel, at 4 p.m. March 12, will be Dr. 
Bernice Sandler, executive director of 
the Association of American Colleges’ 
Project on the Status and Education of 
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Technological literacy 


Oberlin is one of ten colleges nationwide 
to win a $250,000 award from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation “to make applied 
mathematics and technological literacy 
an integral part of the liberal arts curric- 
ulum.” Thirty-three colleges were in- 
vited to apply for a grant. 

Under the three-year grant, Oberlin 
will implement a four-part program. 
The first, and most significant part, in- 
volves decision analysis—the applica- 
tion of mathematical principles to deci- 
sions with elements of uncertainty or 
risk. This will acquaint students and 
faculty, especially those whose main in- 
terests lie in the social sciences and hu- 
manities, with some basic ideas and 
techniques of applied mathematics. 

The second part of the program will 
focus on technology in the humanities 
and the fine arts. A core course will in- 
troduce students and faculty to the 
computer and its applications in a num- 
ber of disciplines. Also included will be a 
number of new or modified courses in 
the humanities and fine arts and three 
seminar and lecture series that “address 
the nature and scope of technological 
applications in particular fields.” 

The program’s third part consists of a 
cluster of courses that require students 
with little previous exposure to math 
and science to develop an appreciation 
of the role of technology in creating and 
solving significant problems. The fourth 
part of the program is entitled “faculty 
development” and designed to enable 
faculty members to acquire new applied 
mathematical and computer skills 
through their participation in the pro- 
gram phases devoted to decision analy- 
sis and computer applications to the 
humanities. 

Several parts of the project draw ona 
computer science program implemented 
at Oberlin in 1982-83 featuring seven 
courses offered by Professors Michael 
Henle, Richard Salter and Don Mittle- 
man of the math department, a course in 
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Fortran offered by Physics Prof. Joseph 
Palmieri and support courses offered by 
the computing center. A minor in com- 
puter science is now available and new 
courses will be offered by the math de- 
partment over the next few years. The 
project will also involve the Conservato- 
ry’s Technology in Music and Related 
Arts (TIMARA) program. 

David A. Love, associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, chaired 
Oberlin’s grant planning committee. 

The other colleges receiving $250,000 
grants are Carleton, Davidson, Grin- 
nell, Lafayette, Mount Holyoke, Union, 
Vassar, Wellesley and Williams. 

Because the foundation provided 
$10,000 to all the colleges it invited to 
apply, some of the curricular changes it 
encourages have already been made at 
Oberlin. The “Introduction to Political 
Economy” course that Asst. Prof. of 
Economics David Cleeton is teaching 
has been modified to emphasize the 
modeling of economic behavior and two 
Winter Term courses will be introduced 
this January: Prof. Richard Levin’s bi- 
ology course, intended for students with 
no scientific background, will cover 
issues growing out of new genetic tech- 
nology, including recominant DNA and 
genetic screening and counseling; and 
Philosophy Prof. Robert Grimm will 
teach a seminar on “Concepts in Cogni- 
tive Science,” which will conclude with 
sessions conducted by a visiting profes- 
sor of linguistics, philosophy and psy- 
chology from MIT. 

A fourth course developed with the 
planning grant is Assoc. Government 
Prof. Jere Bruner’s “Men, Women and 
Politics,” in which students will learn to 
use data analysis tools. 

In its application, Oberlin proposed 
to train faculty as well as students in the 
use of technology in the liberal arts. Ac- 
cordingly, in January 1984, Math Prof. 
Samuel Goldberg will offer a Winter 
Term seminar for faculty in decision 
analysis, which is useful outside of 
mathematics, Goldberg says, in, for ex- 
ample, psychology—for comparing ra- 


tional and actual behavior—or physics— 
for considering the problem of nuclear 
waste disposal. 

The Sloan grant provides money for 
faculty to develop applications of deci- 
sion analysis or some other technology 
to their courses. Beginning this year, 
there will be an annual spring competi- 
tion for summer stipends to support de- 
velopment of either semester or Winter 
Term courses. 

Humanities courses to be financed by 
the $250,000 grant include one taught by 
Professors Nathan Greenberg and 
James Helm of the classics department: 
“Computer Applications in the Human- 
ities.” “It assumes some knowledge of 
the humanities, but almost none about 
the computer,” according to the course 
description in the grant application. 

The grant also provides for teaching 
four short courses to students and 
faculty in the application of technology 
to the humanities. 

Winter Term courses mentioned in 
the grant application will be taught by 
Math Prof. Robert Young; by John 
Pearson, professor of art; by Gary Nel- 
son, associate professor of music theory, 
and by Elesa Rosasco, assistant profes- 
sor of dance. 

In addition to the $250,000 awards to 
ten colleges, the Sloan Foundation 
awarded $25,000 to each of 21 other col- 
leges. It wants all recipients to work with 
each other and with major universities 
to develop faculty training “in quantita- 
tive modes of thought, in the prepara- 
tion of teaching materials in technology 
and quantitative skills, and in the shar- 
ing of resources.” For this purpose it has 
granted $47,000 to MIT to arrange 
meetings; the first may be held as early 
as April. 


“New” clocks at Mudd 


New clocks, of the hands-against-face 
type, are being installed in the Mudd 
Learning Center, replacing the digital 
ones that were frequently out of order. 
The new clocks, which may be set froma 
central location, were designed by Russ 
Bell, recently retired electrical foreman. 


Baldwin Seminar 


Phyllis Williams Lehmann, emerita pro- 
fessor of art at Smith College, led this 
year’s Baldwin Seminar on “Samothra- 
cian Studies” Nov. 1-12 and delivered 
lectures on “New Light on Skopas” and 
“Palladio and antiquity.” 


Powell to head F&M 


James L. Powell, acting president of 
Oberlin College since the start of the 
1981-82 academic year, will become 
president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege in Lancaster, Pa., July 1. He re- 
places Keith Spalding, who will retire in 
June after 20 years as president. 

Powell will receive the honorary ScD 
from Oberlin at its 150th anniversary 
commencement exercises May 30. 

He joined the Oberlin faculty in 1962 
and was chairman of the geology de- 
partment from 1965 to 1973 when he be- 
came associate dean of arts and sciences. 
He was named provost in 1975 and was 
vice president and provost until Presi- 
dent Danenberg’s fatal illness. 

Powell received the BA from Berea 
College in 1958 and the PhD from MIT 
in 1962. In announcing his plans ina let- 
ter to faculty and administrative and 
professional staff Nov. 6, Powell said: 
“The more than 20 years I have labored, 
learned and lived in Oberlin have greatly 
shaped my life and have contributed al- 
most everything that I know about a lib- 
eral education of the highest quality. As 
I will be putting those lessons into prac- 
tice at another fine institution, I wish 
each of you, and Oberlin, success in 
meeting the challenges that the 1980s are 
bringing to liberal education. I will do 
my best to ensure a smooth transition to 
Oberlin’s next administration.” 


Original Falstaff 


For the first time since its world premiere 
in 1893, the original version of Verdi's 
opera “Falstaff? was performed Nov. 
17, 19 and 20 in Hall Auditorium. The 
production featured an English transla- 
tion by New Yorker music critic Andrew 
Porter and the restoration and orches- 
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tration of passages from the original 
version by Assoc. Music History Prof. 
James Hepokoski. Porter revised his 
translation specifically for the Oberlin 
production. 

This revival of the original “Falstaff” 
was directed by Judith Layng, chairman 
of Oberlin’s Opera Theater. Prof. Rob- 
ert Baustian was conductor and music 
director. “Falstaff’ was presented by 
Oberlin’s Opera Theater in cooperation 
with the theater and dance program. 

“Following the Feb. 9, 1893, world 
premiere performance of ‘Falstaff’ in 
Milan, Verdi revised sections of the en- 
sembles in Acts I] and II,” according to 
Layng and Hepokoski. “The existence 
of these two passages, which contain 
much richer music than the later ver- 
sion, has been known for several de- 
cades, but they have remained unheard 
and unperformed since 1893,” says He- 
pokoski, author of a forthcoming book 
on “Falstaff” to be published by Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

The two major passages—part of the 
Act II scene between Fenton and Nan- 
netta and the music following the depar- 
ture of Dame Quickly and Falstaff in 
Act II]I]—were included in the original 
piano-vocal score of “Falstaff” but were 
never published in the orchestral score 
or parts, according to Hepokoski. Short- 
ly after the premiere performance, Verdi 
revised these passages, and subsequent 
performances and editions of the score 
and parts incorporated his revised ver- 
sions. Verdi also made a few minor revi- 
sions in pitches and rhythms, Hepo- 
koski notes. 

“In ‘Falstaff Verdi composed the 
comedy he had been wanting to write for 
40 years,” says Andrew Porter. “Young 
love is triumphant, and old age is trium- 
phant, too. Many of the great things 
about Verdi—his lifelong devotion to 
Shakespeare, his mistrust of the fickle 
public, his generous love for humanity, 
his tenderness toward young love, his 
respect for craftsmanship, his profes- 
sionalism, his instinctive feeling for the 
theater, and an acceptance, no longer 
bitter but now joyful, that new young 
men are rising to take the center of a 
stage where for so long he reigned 
supreme—all these find memorable ex- 
pression in “Falstaff,” Porter concludes. 

This production was made possible in 
part by a generous gift from the Louis C. 
Sudler Opera Fund. 


Celebration concerts 


The Oberlin College Choir will join the 
Oberlin Orchestra to perform three 
“Celebration Concerts” in honor of the 
College’s sesquicentennial in Boston, 
New York and Washington, D.C. dur- 
ing January. Prof. Daniel Moe will 
conduct. 

In addition the choir will present con- 
certs in Kenmore and Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Hartford, Conn. 

The “Celebration Concerts” will take 
place in Boston’s Jordan Hall Jan. 24, 
New York City’s Carnegie Hall Jan. 25 
and the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington Jan. 26. 
They will be preceded by concerts in 
Kenmore Jan. 21, Syracuse Jan. 22 and 
Hartford Jan. 23. 

Works to be performed include Han- 
del’s youthful “Dixit Dominus” (Psalm 
110) and Britten’s “Cantata Academ- 
ica,” composed in 1960 and dedicated to 
the University of Basle on the occasion 
of its 500th anniversary. Also on the 
program will be works by Charles Ives 
(Sixty-Seventh Psalm), Georg Schu- 
mann (“Yea Though I Wander’), and 
Otto Olsson (“Ave Maris Stella”). 


Frederick Moyer, pianist, will give a 
recital at Warner Concert Hall at 8:30 
p.m. Jan. 14. He is a grandson of 
David Moyer, emeritus professor of 
piano, and son of William and Betsy 
(Green) Moyer, both ’52. He gradu- 
ated from Indiana U. in 1981 and 
made his Carnegie Recital Hall debut 
May 18, 1982. After his performance 
in Oberlin he will embark on a six- 


month tour extending from Japan to 
Crete. 
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Town topics 


The City of Oberlin’s sesquicentennial 
celebration plans, carefully coordinated 
with the College’s, have resulted in a re- 
furbishing of Westervelt Hall, built in 
1874 as a union school. It became the 
city’s first high school in 1903 and was 
sold to E. C. Westervelt in 1925, follow- 
ing the opening of the present middle 
school as a high school in 1923. 

Mr. Westervelt gave the building to 
Oberlin College and it was used as a 
classroom building until 1965. The Col- 
lege later deeded it back to the city and 
the city sold it to A. H. (Kenny) Clark 
°48, president of Clark Bros. Inc., acon- 
tracting firm. Clark still is not sure what 
will eventually be done with the build- 
ing, but during 1983 it will be headquar- 
ters for the city’s sesqui celebration. 


The building on E. College St. known 
since the 1950s as Stofan’s Studio, Ly- 
man’s Photos and most recently, Ober- 
lin Photo, has closed its shutters to cam- 
era buffs. Now, instead of carrying 
photographic supplies and film, it 
stocks food. On Oct. 23, Oberlin’s natu- 
ral health foods store, The Whole Bean, 
moved from the “Lincoln Center” (on 
Lincoln St.) to downtown Oberlin. 

The Bean’s 3!4-year tenure in Oberlin 
has been successful despite its relative 
inaccessibility. Co-owners Pat Trimmer 
and Barb Phinney think that the new lo- 
cation, more central to campus and the 
business district, will be convenient for 
customers and will increase traffic flow 
within the store. 
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In addition to their regular supply of 
whole grains, beans, flours, unsweet- 
ened juices, vitamins, dried fruits, etc., 
they now sell an expanded line of ice 
cream and other frozen products and 
sandwiches to go. 

Although the rumor has not been 
confirmed, in keeping with the flavor of 
its new occupant, the old photo shop 
might even give way to a gourmet res- 
taurant at the rear of the building. 


Microcomputers for all 


The day may be approaching when there 
will be more computers than bicycles in 
Oberlin. The College has been encou- 
raging students since 1964 to use its cen- 
tral computing facility and has for sev- 
eral years had terminals set up at several 
locations on campus. Now it is encou- 
raging students, faculty and staff to pur- 
chase their own microcomputers. 

At the start of the fall semester, 
George Bosela, director of the comput- 
ing center, announced arrangements 
with the Osborne Computer Corp. 
whereby Oberlinians can purchase por- 
table Osborne One keyboard-style micro- 
computers for $1,295 ($500 off the nor- 
mal retail price). 

“Ultimately, personal computers can 
do 90 percent of the things our central 
system now does for students,” says 
Bosela. “Within three to five years, the 
majority of Oberlin students could own 
them,” he predicts. 


Four Oberlin students placed first in competition with 36 
colleges and universities in a regional computer competition 
held Nov. 6 at Youngstown State University and sponsored 
by the Assn. for Computing Machinery. The team and their 
advisors were: (back row, I-r) Alan Siegel ’83, Assoc. Math 
Profs. Michael Henle and Richard Salter, Gregory Ludwig 
86, (front row, I-r) Robert King ’84 and Travis Morse ’84. 
They were the only team to solve three of the four problems 
given and Ludwig was the only one of the 144 competitors 
to solve one of the problems. 


“View of Venice” 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum has 
rehung its painting by J. M. W. Turner, 
“View of Venice,” which underwent 
cleaning to remove “a yellowed and dis- 
figuring coat of varnish,” according to 
senior curator Chloe Hamilton Young 
"48. 

In 1981 the painting was shipped to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York where John Brealey, the Met- 
ropolitan’s head conservator and a spe- 
cialist in Turner cleanings, removed the 
layers of varnish that had yellowed and 
darkened in tone. “Because the painting 
appears to have been cleaned rarely 
prior to this, it is in superb condition, its 
delicate glazes intact, which fact caused 
Brealey to declare the Oberlin Turner 
the most important work of this artist in 
an American museum,” Young says. 

The museum received the Turner ina 
bequest from Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, the 
former Mrs. Dudley Peter Allen, in 
1944. She had acquired it from the New 
York firm of Duveen Brothers in 1925. 
In the museum files is a letter that Jo- 
seph Duveen wrote to Mrs. Prentiss just 
after the sale, expressing his congratula- 
tions on her purchase and his own regret 
at having to part with a painting he truly 
loved—a regret similar to the one he felt 
when he had to sell Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy” (to Henry E. Huntington, 
the railroad magnate). 


At Oberlin’s final football game of the 1982 season (2-7), Bob Eshelman 


Me 


38 (left), president of the John Heisman Club, 
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presented a placque to Kenneth (Dutch) Mytinger ’38 (center) for his outstanding contributions to the club and to Oberlin 
College. Mytinger, who never heard of Oberlin until Marcella Spahr ’28, a phys ed teacher in Ambridge, Pa., talked him 
into applying for admission, has learned to like Oberlin so much that he chose it for his retirement residence. At the foot- 
ball team’s banquet, Ron Stevenson ’83 (right), from Marion, Ohio, was honored for breaking most of the rushing records 
set by Al Spiegelberg ’63. Ron was, again, named to the Ohio Conference all-star team even though Oberlin does not com- 
pete in OAC football. Spiegelberg attended the home games and seemed to enjoy watching his records fall. 


Dinner theater 


Five students—four vocalists and a 
pianist—performed “The Time Goes 
On,” a musical anthology of excerpts 
from musicals from the ’20s through the 
80s, Dec. 10 and 11 in the Asia House 
dining hall as the first of a projected se- 
ries of dinner theater presentations. The 
anthology featured songs from 25 
shows, including “Godspell,” “Jesus 
Christ Superstar,” “Fiddler on the 
Roof,” “Porgy and Bess,” “Oklahoma” 
and “Carousel.” 

The dinner menu included boneless 
breast of chicken in wine sauce, brown 
rice, French cut green beans, salad bar, 
dessert (chocolate layer cake) and bev- 
erage. Tickets for the dinner and show 
were $4 for Oberlin students and $6 for 
others. 

“The Time Goes On” was presented 
by a new student group at Oberlin, the 
Organization for the Enhancement of 
Student Employment (OESE). The din- 
ner theater performers were pianist J. 
Wingate Greathouse ’84 and vocalists 
Laura Jackson ’83, Linda Weise °84, 
Michael Petersen ’83 and Daniel Sager 
84. 

Economics major and football quar- 
terback David Bruno ’84, founder and 
director of OESE, says, “The OESE 
program was started after seeing the 
need for additional student employment 
on the campus. The dinner theater has 
been started to employ students and 
give student performers the chance to 
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work and gain exposure and experience 
in performance.” 


“Missing LaDonna” 


The September 1982 issue of Redbook 
contained a short story entitled “Miss- 
ing La Donna” and written by Elizabeth 
Searle, a senior from Scottsdale, Ariz. 

It was written two years ago when she 
was a sophomore at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, but she had trouble writing its 
ending. She finally submitted it on the 
last day of Redbook’s annual young 
writers’ contest in June 1981]. 

It arrived too late to be considered for 
the contest, but Redbook considers late 
contest entries as regular submissions. 
The editors asked her to resubmit it in 
the fall. She did, and made her first sale. 

The story’s settings and much of the 
background come from her life, but it 
isn’t autobiographical. 


Note to alumnae 


Michelle Ennis, coach of women’s swim- 
ming and tennis, would like to establish 
contact with members of swimming 
teams since 1977 and tennis teams since 
1974-75 in the interest of encouraging 
alumnae support similar to that shown 
by alumni swimmers for the men’s var- 
sity teams. 

Write to her at Philips 110 if you are 
interested. 


COEDUCATION CONFERENCE 
continued from page 20 


Women in Washington, D.C., speaking 
on “Current Trends in Progress To- 
wards Equality of the Sexes in Higher 
Education”; Dr. Margaret Wilkerson, 
director of the University of California’s 
(Berkeley) Center for the Study, Educa- 
tion and Advancement of Women, ad- 
dressing “Race, Sex and Equal Educa- 
tion”; and Dr. John D’Emilio of New 
York City, discussing the “Recent His- 
tory of the Issue of Sexual Orientation 
on College Campuses.” 

The Metropolitan Life Foundation 
grants are designed to help institutions 
develop self-study projects aimed at 
solving significant problems with which 
they are faced. The MLF was estab- 
lished by Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. in 1976 and in 1982 it awarded close 
to $1 million in educational grants 
alone. 

Further information on the confer- 
ence and information on registration 
and the availability of living accommo- 
dations are available from Mary Durling 
57, Sesquicentennial Office, Rm. 100. 


Cox Administration Building, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 7 
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Faculty notes 


Richard Spear has been appointed Mil- 
dred C. Jay professor in art history. The 
professorship was established in 1980 by 
the bequest of Mildred Jay ’23. He is re- 
signing as director of the Allen Memor- 
ial Art Museum to devote full time to 
teaching. 


Arno Selco, associate professor of 
theater, has been selected to serve as re- 
gional chair of the American College 
Theatre Festival from 1982-85. 


Joan Hartmann, assistant professor 
of environmental studies and govern- 
ment, placed first in the women’s di- 
vision of the Six Cities Marathon Oct. 
31 in Cleveland. 


Hal Payne, dean of developmental 
services, spoke at the September meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., of the 
National Council of Educational Op- 
portunity Associations. He urged con- 
tinuing opposition to limitations on the 
role of the federal government in higher 
education, noting that it has provided 
access for disadvantaged students. 


Doris Lehnert, assistant professor of 
music at U. Colorado, came to Oberlin 
Nov. 19-20 for a residency that included 
a piano recital and a master class as part 
of an exchange program where Joseph 
Schwartz, professor of piano, will per- 
form and teach later this year. 


Promoted to professor: James Helm, 
classics; Dennis Luck, biology; Alfred 
MacKay, philosophy; Bruce Richards 
’61, physics; Michael Rosen, percussion; 
William Skinner, geology; Viktoria 
Skrupskelis, Romance languages; Has- 
kell Thomson ’58, organ; Robert 
Young, mathematics. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, Danforth Pro- 
fessor of Religion Emeritus, is one of the 
first ten Fellows invited to participate in 
the new Academy of Senior Profession- 
als at Eckerd College in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. The academy was inaugurated in 
October to offer opportunity for schol- 
ars and professionals in various fields 
to pursue their respective interests and 
consult with others on matters of com- 
mon concern. Another of the Fellows is 
Roger Hazelton, former dean of the 
Graduate School of Theology. 


Members of the family of Arthur 
Dann, emeritus professor of piano who 
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FIVE ALUMNAE 
continued from page 7 


ment with the world of music, and ulti- 
mately achieved national stature. 

If Boatwright’s Oberlin training took 
time to come to fruition, even more were 
Nancy Aschaffenburg’s and Mary Crisp’s 
ultimate achievements deferred. That 
neither Mary Crisp nor Nancy Aschaf- 
fenburg pursued careers directly after 
college is hardly surprising. Social ap- 
probation then was bestowed upon 
women in the role of subordinate help- 
mate. Both worked in “jobs,” not pro- 
fessions, and both sought employments 
that could fit around family claims. Yet 
it is interesting to see, on close inspec- 
tion, that each also looked for ways in 
which to infuse her endeavors with the 
values she had found at Oberlin. Mary 
Crisp’s attraction to social work and 
school admissions bespoke a commit- 
ment to service, and to the development 
of each individual. As a young mother, 
she remained at home, caring for chil- 
dren and husband, but even then, kept 
alive her love of learning by forming a 
women’s book club and by taking corre- 
spondence courses. As her children 
grew, she became involved in Arizona 
politics at the grassroots level, an under- 
taking that again reflected the influence 
of Oberlin’s emphasis on the importance 
of individual efforts in self and com- 
munity development. 

For both Mary Crisp and Nancy 
Aschaffenburg, the reemergence of fem- 
inism in the early 1970s provided an op- 
portunity to rediscover lost confidence 
and lost ideals. As for many women of 
their generation, hopes once deferred 
now resurfaced, but in their case, one 
sees a special resonance because of their 
Oberlin backgrounds. One factor in 
Mary Crisp’s departure from the Re- 
publican National Committee was the 
party’s failure to support the ERA. Her 
decision thus reflected a feminism which, 
Crisp says, came from her belief in the 
value of the individual, a precept she 
had learned at Oberlin. Nancy Aschaf- 
fenburg’s increasing sensitivity to the 
concerns of women at Oberlin itself, 
concerns manifest in her work on affir- 
mative action and the Committee on the 
Status of Women, have helped a new 
generation of women students appre- 
ciate the college commitment to the de- 
velopment of “the whole person.” 

What we have found, we believe, is an 
impressive longterm continuity in the 


values that have remained important to 
Oberlin women, throughout student 
generations, and across the broad spans 
of their lifetimes. Despite the interven- 
tion of historical circumstances, women 
graduates have found ways to express 
their commitments to service, to the 
value of the individual, and to the life- 
long learning process. We invite readers 
to judge for themselves the accuracy of 
our preliminary impressions, and we 
welcome their comments. In the near fu- 
ture, we believe that Janet Giele’s com- 
prehensive study of Oberlin’s 20th-cen- 
tury women graduates will illuminate 
even more of the history of women and 
coeducation. 

Yet we wish to note that the resur- 
gence of feminism has, in interesting 
ways, perhaps carried us back to the 
concerns of Rowena Jelliffe. Oberlin 
has a greater awareness of its unique 
heritage of coeducation. On campus, 
restrictive social regulations are gone; 
more women, witha greater diversity of 
life styles, are present on the faculty; the 
curriculum itself is more responsive to 
issues of gender, and applies Oberlin’s 
own standards of critical analysis to 
explore possible male biases implicit in 
its own materials. If we follow Rowena 
Jelliffe’s line of thinking, we can see also 
how the social aspect of coeducation 
may be more valuable than ever as a 
preparation for the increasingly flexible 
but ever-complex options ahead for 
balancing career with home life. In our 
own way, then, on the eve of the celebra- 
tion of our 150th birthday, Oberlin is 
reclaiming the “co” of “coeducation,” 
and providing for students, male and 
female, education for a changing world, 
one in which women and men find new 
responsibilities and new possibilities as 
full human beings. 
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would spark a student’s interest in 

Shakespeare? For teachers, produc- 
ing an impression and image of Shake- 
speare’s plays that does not suggest an- 
tiquated literature to a generation of 
high school students who wish to main- 
tain a self-possessed manner of “cool” is 
not a new problem. Secondary school 
teachers have long been perplexed by 
the fact that students often become 
“glazed-over” at the mention of reading 
Shakespeare. In general, high school 
students label Shakespeare’s plays as 
boring and incomprehensible and it is 
this reputation that precedes his intro- 
duction into a classroom. However, 
given that students have often estab- 
lished a predetermined evaluation of 
Shakespeare’s plays, it would be more 
appropriate to say that the students 
themselves are bored. That is, they have 
foreordained that they will find Shake- 
speare boring and incomprehensible. 
For this reason, high school teachers 
have long recognized that it is simply 
not enough to present Shakespeare to 
their students by telling them that he is 
great. 

Imagine the difficulty that would be 
encountered in teaching a student to 
speak and read French by simply hand- 
ing him Cassell’s French Dictionary and 
asking him to read it. For that matter, 
contemplate the incomplete nature of an 
introduction to Beethoven if it only in- 
volves teaching a student the individual 
notes of the Moonlight Sonata. Equally 
distressing is the thought of Romeo and 
Juliet being presented to ninth graders 
in discussions that dissect the play scene 
by scene, line by line, until each bubble 
on a page only serves as a reminder that 
the student and Shakespeare are sepa- 
rated by almost 400 years. Students, in 
order to appreciate French, Beethoven 
and Shakespeare fully, should utilize 
more than one faculty. It is not enough 
to read the words or notes on a page. 
These words or notes must be heard 
and, in the case of French and Shake- 
Speare, they should also be spoken. But, 
therein lies the problem. How do you 
teach young students to enjoy reading, 
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I s there a teaching method that 


Teaching 

literature 

through 
performance 


by Kimberly A. Gilles 82 


Conference at Oberlin 
stimulates secondary 
teachers to help 
students enjoy getting 
to know Shakespeare 


speaking and listening to Shakespeare 
without turning their faces to stone? It 
was this very problem that was ad- 
dressed at a recent conference held at 
Oberlin College for high school English 
teachers. 

Under the aegis of David Love, asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, a group of high school teach- 
ers, college professors and professional 
actors assembled for a conference Oct. 
21 and 22. For many of these high 
school teachers, this conference was 
their first encounter with the profes- 
sional performance aspect of the drama 
they had been teaching. Also, this con- 
ference, Teaching Literature Through 
Performance, introduced and, in several 
instances, re-introduced these teachers 
to the performance aspect of drama asa 
tool for literary interpretation. 

In academic terms, the performance 
aspect of drama may be defined as the 
visual and auditory interpretation and 
presentation of literature. Shake- 
speare’s plays were written for a visual 
medium, the stage. He did not intend to 
entertain his audiences by having them 
read his plays. Rather, these plays were 
designed to entertain a group of specta- 
tors who listened for the rhymes, blank 
verses and metaphors. Consequently, 
when a student participates in a perfor- 
mance ofa play as an actor or spectator, 
he is, in effect, experiencing that litera- 
ture in its intended form. 

Educators have long recognized that 
fundamental reading skills and skill in 


literary interpretation, however inter- 
dependent they may appear, are not 
synonomous abilities. By introducing 
students to the performance aspect of 
drama, teachers at the high school level 
may fashion a basic understanding and 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays by 
approaching that literature through the 
incorporation of the speaking, listening 
and non-verbal aspects of communica- 
tion. As a result, a student’s introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare is not totally de- 
pendent upon reading skills. In effect, 
what this conference presented was an 
alternative method of teaching Shake- 
speare to high school students. 

On Friday evening, the teachers gath- 
ered in the King Building for an infor- 
mal introduction to the members of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company and fac- 
ulty members who would participate in 
the three workshops to be held on Sat- 
urday. At this meeting, David Love 
presented a short history of the RSC res- 
idencies on American campuses, includ- 
ing Oberlin. At this time, Susan Steiner, 
assistant director of ACTER, the agent 
for the residency, and Lillian Wildes, di- 
rector of the conference and visiting 
professor, spoke briefly on their inter- 
ests in the conference. Prof. David 
Young and Phyllis Gorfain, associate 
professor of English, explained several 
features of the drama and literature 
classes at Oberlin College. One such 
feature is the drama lab, unique among 
college literature courses across thé 
country, that was incorporated into the 
Introduction to Drama class approxi- 
mately ten years ago. Prior to its intro- 
duction, students demonstrated a lack 
of interest in the course. With the addi- 
tion of the lab, student interest has been 
revitalized to the point that this class is 
now one of the more popular literature 
courses offered at Oberlin. During the 
concluding segment of the meeting, the 
members of the RSC each performed in 
completely different genres and forms 
and demonstrated the various processes 
that actors may utilize in preparing a 
text for performance. One such perfor- 
mance was given by Sheila Allen who 
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demonstrated two of the possible ways 
that a sonnet could be read. 

On Saturday, the three workshops 
were held in Warner Concert Hall. The 
plays utilized in these workshops were 
three of the Shakespeare plays most 
commonly read by high school students: 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet and A Mia- 
summer Night’s Dream. Each workshop 
had its own particular texture and ap- 
proach to teaching literature through 
performance. While two of the work- 
shops entailed actual participation in 
the preparation of performances, one 
workshop involved a discussion of the 
responsibilities and restrictions a teach- 
er faces when presenting Shakespeare to 
a group of young students. 

In the workshop on Hamlet, directed 
by Charles Keating of the RSC and Lil- 
lian Wildes, teachers openly discussed 
the exigencies that school curricula 
often create. While it was not the goal of 
this conference to initiate changes in 
school curricula, it was acknowledged 
that many teachers are restricted by 
these same curricula. That is, these 
teachers are often enjoined by these cur- 
ricula to cover a prescribed amount of 
literature within a given school year. On 
the other hand, several members of the 
workshop revealed that they were not 
placed within any given time restric- 
tions. For this group, a curriculum was 
offered as a guideline rather than as a 
strict agenda. Yet, overall, each teacher 
has had to contend with the problem of 
students demonstrating a lack of inter- 
est in reading plays such as Hamlet. 

One of the most striking problems in 
presenting plays such as Hamlet is the 
very real concern with preempting a 
student’s individual discovery. While 
educators believe it is desirable for a 


student to develop an appreciation for 
the aesthetic nature of Shakespeare’s 
plays, they also recognize that it is im- 
portant for these students to realize that 
what is being presented to them is an in- 
dividual interpretation of life. Dealing 
with either of these issues in a classroom 
has many pitfalls, but, it must be re- 
membered, students, at this stage of 
their education, are in a process of ac- 
quiring the fundamental skills and vo- 
cabulary necessary to discuss literature. 
While college students may read Shake- 
speare because he is a master artist 
whose medium is the English language, 
high school students are often asked to 
read Shakespeare because he is a master 
technician in such elements of composi- 
tion as imagery, metaphor and rhyme. It 
would be a regretful delusion to assume 
that high school students read Shake- 
speare for the sake of reading Shake- 
speare. Equally regretful is the fact that 
these students are often subjected to a 
line-by-line discussion of every rhyme, 
image and metaphor that exists withina 
given play. While there does exist a 
number of students who would be able 
to sustain such a discussion over a pe- 
riod of time, the reality is that a larger 
number of students would simply be- 
come bored. 

In discussions with several of the 
teachers who participated in this partic- 
ular workshop, this point was often reit- 
erated. What the workshop brought 
into focus for many of these teachers 
was the reality that it is not necessary to 
discuss every point and issue within a 
given play. While it is desirable that a 
student learn to recognize a variety of 
literary techniques and terms, it is not, 
however, necessary that a student learn 
all the varieties that exist within one 
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play. In this way, if a student should 
choose to re-read any given play, the 
possibility exists that this student will 
have the opportunity to personally dis- 
cover Shakespeare’s genius and artistry. 
In the remaining workshops, two dif- 
ferent techniques were demonstrated as 
possible ways to introduce the perfor- 
mance element into the classroom. Each 
technique has several salient qualities 
but the most noticeable aspect of both 
techniques is that they engender student 
participation. The method utilized in 
conjunction with the Romeo and Juliet 
workshop places particular responsibil- 
ity upon the student for making certain 
choices in the interpretation of a text. 
In this workshop, Domeni Blyth of 
the RSC played Juliet with other mem- 
bers of the group playing various other 
parts. Phyllis Gorfain of Oberlin Col- 
lege and Paul Whitforth of the RSC 
were the initial directors. That is, they 
played the part of the teacher in a class- 
room of students (the workshop partici- 
pants). Initially, the remaining work- 
shop members were simply observers of 
the action taking place between the ac- 
tors and directors. However, individual 
members of the workshop quickly be- 
came involved in the direction of the 
scene as they each offered their particu- 
lar insights into the characters and ac- 
tions. In this case, the end does justify 
the means. In effect, what had taken 
place is what a teacher would hope to 
establish in a classroom situation. As 
each member of the workshop partici- 
pated in the staging of the scene, they, in 
effect, became decoders of the commu- 
nicative process known as a play. 


While teachers may realize that every- 
thing you need to know about charac- 


Sheila Allen (left) and Charles Keating (below), actors in 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, had little trouble 
getting the attention of Oberlin students. 


ters, emotions and actions are contained 
within the words of a play, this fact is 
not readily understood by students. The 
effect of this particular method of per- 
formance is that it allows the student to 
immediately perceive the consequences 
of a particular choice in interpretation. 
As a student expresses a thought, it is 
immediately incorporated into the ac- 
tion of the scene or the dialogue between 
the other students. Consequently, these 
students are no longer totally dependent 
upon their reading skills but must ac- 
knowledge their responsibilities as lis- 
teners. While students act as decoders of 
dialogue, they effectively become en- 
coders by developing the non-verbal be- 
havior and responses inherent in a visual 
medium. 

In the third workshop, the high school 
teachers were asked the problems their 
students often encountered when read- 
ing Shakespeare. The answers varied 
from vocabulary, lack of familiarity 
with the Elizabethan time period, stu- 
dents developing a mental block in re- 
gard to Shakespeare and the unwilling- 


Jugglers, knights and troubadors abounded 
during a Shakespeare festival held in 
Wilder Bowl during the RSC visit. 
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ness of students to step out of their own 
character to portray a character in a 
play. Next, each member of the work- 
shop was assigned a part ina scene from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. After the 
group collectively read through the 
scene, they were then divided into three 
smaller groups which were led by David 
Young of Oberlin College, Sheila Allen 
Ol-the Ro wand» oUsal steiner OL 
AC. PERS 

In the smaller rehearsal groups, these 
teachers proceeded to block their par- 
ticular scene without the aid of a script. 
However, when needed, the individual 
group leader informed the actors of the 
next action that should take place. Ines- 
sence, a scene was enacted from a bare 
outline. The next step was to rehearse 
the scene using their texts. Interestingly 
enough, when the scene was performed 
with the lines, many of the stumbling 
blocks encountered during the first read 
through had vanished. 

The result of this type of classroom 
performance is that the student may no 
longer view Shakespeare’s language as 
painful and laborious. As illustrated in 
the previous workshop, the students 
should recognize that they are given 
context clues. But, where it was pre- 
viously associated with character and 
motivation, these clues will enable the 
student to understand unfamiliar vo- 
cabulary. Consequently, as the students’ 
skill in recognizing the particular mean- 
ing of words increases, their ability to 
understand Shakespeare’s language 
should also increase. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
an evaluation session was held in Rice 
Hall. The consensus among the teachers 
was that this conference was an unquali- 
fied success. As one teacher commented, 
“Today renewed my enthusiasm and 
confidence in learning about drama 


through experience in contrast with 
reading and analysis only. I think I am 
ready to ‘take the risk’ in leading stu- 
dents to discovery through text and per- 
formance combined. Thank you!” 
When asked if they would participate in 
another conference, the teachers’ over- 
whelming reply was, “Yes!” This possi- 
bility initiated a flood of suggestions. 
Among the issues discussed was the pos- 
sibility of lengthening the time of the 
conference. The general agreement was 
that a longer conference would be well 
received by the teachers. Lillian Wilde 
then suggested the possibility of a Shake- 
speare festival that would involve the 
students. While various problems would 
be encountered in this endeavor, this 
idea was met with general approbation 
by the teachers. Overall, the teachers 
found this conference to be creative, 
stimulating and rewarding. As one 
teacher commented, “I feel like a starv- 
ing man who has been given a tasty mor- 
sel. I want more! I’ve found surprises at 
every turn and have accumulated so 
much valuable material by which I hope 
to entice my students. Ah Hamlet—‘The 
Wora’s the thing.’ ” 

In recent conversations with several 
of these teachers, they revealed that they 
were in the process of implementing sev- 
eral of the ideas for teaching Shake- 
speare that they had acquired from the 
conference into their current curricu- 
lum. Furthermore, they planned to ex- 
tend several of these ideas into other 
areas of the curriculum. One school in 
particular is now planning a Shake- 
speare festival and has reported that the 
students are responding favorably to 
classroom performances. In fact, these 
students have asked if they could per- 
form a few more scenes from Shake- 
speare. In some instances, the end does 
truly justify the means. 


Alumni 


Association 
news 


Obert I. Rotberg °55 has been 
Reece by alumni to serve a six 

year term on the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees beginning Jan. 1, 
1983. Bob was elected to the Alumni 
Board in 1978 as a decade representa- 
tive. He served as chair of the Campus 
Affairs Committee and most recently as 
president of the Alumni Association 
(1981-82). He was 
one of the original 
ASOC Members 
(Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College, 
a program where 
+ academic depart- 
ments identify out- 
standing alumni 
scholars who share 

Rotberg their expertise on 
campus in classrooms and lecture halls 
in return for expenses). 

As an undergraduate, Bob was presi- 
dent of Student Council, a member of 
the Review staff and a member of the 
varsity football and tennis teams. He 
received the MPA from Princeton in 
1957 and PhD from Oxford in 1960. His 
professional career as professor of polit- 
ical science and history at MIT since 
1968 has taken him all over the world, 
but particularly to Africa, the area of his 
recent interest. He has lectured to alumni 
and students on policy choice for south- 
ern Africa. 


Meetings and more meetings 


After a quiet summer, the Association 
was more than active this past fall. On 
the last weekend in September, 22 admis- 
sion rep coordinators, representing 21 
coordinated geographical areas, gath- 
ered oncampus to hear about last year’s 
admissions picture and to discuss ways 
that alumni can be more involved in 
recruiting students for the inquiry pool 
and in improving the number of stu- 
dents who accept Oberlin’s offer of 
admissions. 


The writer is executive director of the 
Qherlin Alumni Association. 
WINTER 1983 


by Midge Brittingham 60 


ACTION Committee: Anad hoc com- 


mittee of Alumni Board members was 
appointed at the June Executive Com- 
mittee meetings to continue discussions 
toward a program to reinvolve (and 
“involve” and “mobilize”—lots of terms 
have been used) alumni to serve the col- 
lege. On Oct. 1-2, committee members 
met with Acting President Jim Powell, 
Admissions Director Carl Bewig ’62, 
Vice President for External Affairs 
David Clark and the writer to consider 
together directions such a program 
might take. A name was chosen: 
ACTION (Alumni Campaign To In- 
volve Oberlinians Now) and a tentative 
program and timetable were established. 
Once consultation with President-elect 
Starr can take place, we expect details 
on how you can help. ACTION com- 
mittee members include the members of 
the Club Executive Committee (Jeff 
Kilmer °63; Chairman Ted Gest ’68; 
John and Mary (Sawyer) Picken, both 
°56: Jim Truit 47, chair of the Class 
Executive Committee; Doug Maass’66, 
chair of the Admissions Advisory Com- 
mittee; Linda Chiswick ’76, chair of the 
Alumni Network Committee; and Bob 
Plows ’69, president-elect. 

Alumni Network: Linda Chiswick re- 
ports on her meeting with coordinators 
and staff on Oct. I-2. Those present 
were David Mayer "48 (Westchester 
So./Conn.); Ted Bloch ’°74 (New York 


City); Gordon Deane ’71 (Boston); Vir- 
ginia Van Fossan Fletcher ’27 (Lorain 
County); Anne Wickham 69 and Jack 
Clough ’70 (D.C.); Al Bellg ’73 (At- 
lanta); and Lydia Larrabee ’75 (Chi- 
cago): . 

“A year ago the Oberlin Alumni Net- 
work committee’s overriding concern 
was to publicize its own existence and 
its available services to the Oberlin 
community both on campus and a- 
round the country. We were willing to 
speculate that there was a large pool of 
unidentified alumni and current stu- 
dents who could benefit from The Net- 
work, but who were simply ignorant of 
its existence and/or unaware of their 
own eligibility to use the system. Since 
then, each issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine has published an advertisement for 
the Network; and a letter was sent to all 
graduates of the last five years inform- 
ing them of the program and explaining 
how to contact us (this mailing was also 
distributed to graduating seniors). As 
the committee members convened on 
campus over the weekend of October 
1-3, 1982, each brought back a similar 
message: We’ve been heard. More and 
more Oberlinians are using the Net- 
work. They are turning to it to gain a 
special Oberlin connection outside of 
Oberlin, Ohio. In Chicago the number 
of people using the Network from Octo- 
ber 1981 through October 1982 increased 
80% (from 6 to 24) compared to the 
previous year. 

“Our goal for greater visibility and 
recognition has been enhanced by the 
excellent work being done on the cam- 
pus of the Office of Career Develop- 
ment and Placement, directed by Lanna 
Hagge. Ms. Hagge and her staff offer 
students a multitude of workshops, sem- 
inars and conferences (assisted by the 
Alumni Association and alumni speak- 
ers) focusing on broad career perspec- 
tives and the practical details of finding 
a job. This year, OCDP has expanded 
its services by joining a new, national 
program, called Venture, which assists 
first, second and third year students in 
obtaining off-campus employment for 
either a semester or a full year. The 
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employment does not transfer credits 
toward graduation, but it does give the 
student some answers to those burning 
questions about the Real World that 
often create serious obstacles to stu- 
dents’ use and enjoyment of the Oberlin 
experience. The Venture program is a 
positive attempt to meet a recognized 
need, and inso doing, is also an attempt 
on the part of the college to maintain a 
bond with students who leave in the 
hopes that they will return to complete 
their degrees. 

“Last year, we were told by the faculty 
that they would like to have more 
information to give to their students 
about what other Oberlin graduates 
with majors in history, Romance lan- 
guages, physics, etc., have done with 
such majors. Two projects have served 
this goal: The Alumni Majors Dinners, 
sponsored by a department, allow stu- 
dents to meet with alumni and learn 
how they developed a career out of a 
particular major. After the English de- 
partment pioneered the project last fall, 
the departments of Romance languages, 
psychology, art and history are sponsor- 
ing dinners this coming year. 

“The second project was the devel- 
opment of the Compact Majors Direc- 
tory, a computer printout (designed by 
David Mayer °48) that lists all the grad- 
uates of a particular department since 
1940 and gives each person’s present 
occupation and address: The informa- 
tion is available to all professors to pass 
along to their students about the variety 
of career opportunities available “out 
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there.” These Compact Majors Directo- 
ries are presently in the hands of each 
department, but a revised edition is in 
progress and will be distributed to each 
faculty member. 

“Off-campus, the Network has also 
expanded. We welcomed the city of 
Atlanta to our roster and Al Bellg’75 as 
the new coordinator of that region. 
Also, Lydia Larrabee ’75 assumed the 
responsibility for coordinating the Chi- 
cago area. As news of the Network 
reaches more alumni, we are in greater 
need of people willing to act as coordi- 
nators for their area or city. We have 
identified San Francisco as the most 
critical area to be coordinated next 
(based on the number of requests re- 
ceived by OCDP), and plan to have a 
coordinator there within the year. None- 
theless, any area is a potential region for 
coordination, and we would welcome 
queries from alumni who would like 
more information about the role of a 
coordinator. 

“Another major goal for the coming 
year is the development of forms, ques- 
tionnaires and checklists to augment the 
services we now provide. We have had 
enough experience to recognize the “‘fa- 
miliar” and “repeated” questions and 
problems. We believe that these mate- 
rials will help provide better services. 

“Computers were a major topic of 
discussion at our meeting this year. 
Updating and fast retrieval of informa- 
tion are constant problems for the Net- 
work. Coincidentally, the coordinators 
in four of our regions have the expertise 
and resources to put Network informa- 
tion on computers. New York City is 
already on line. The next year will see an 
expansion of such technology. In Ober- 
lin, OCDP is also investigating the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a computer system. 

“In sum, we have spent the past year 
reaching out. The overwhelming message 
in return was to reach out even more. 
Students want more opportunities to 
incorporate “real world, day-to-day” 
experiences into their college education. 
Alumni want and need wider contacts, 
and seem to enjoy the emergence of an 
identifiable Oberlin Network. The year 
ahead will focus on continuing to reach 
out, expanding the Network system and 
improving our existing program. 

“The Network exists to assist Ober- 
linians in shaping career paths and in 
locating jobs. We do not purport to be 
an employment agency, but we do be- 
lieve that career investigation and ob- 
taining jobs are mutually compatible 
(and realistic) services. Sucha program, 
we believe, will assist Oberlin College 
and its members at every stage of the 
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Oberlin educational experience—from 
the admissions process to remaining at 
the college for the completion of a 
degree and to continuing as an active 


_alumna/us after college days end. The 


pressures of the current economic en- 
vironment are not unknown to Oberlin 
students. Several students informed our 
committee that this external pressure is 
directly affecting their choice of study. 
In order to be competitive upon gradua- 
tion, they feel that they must make the 
“right” decision about each and every 
course they choose. To them, the “right” 
decision is often the one that will most 
likely get them a job. We would like to 
relieve some of that pressure. We would 
like to decrease some of their anxiety 
about being cast adrift upon gradua- 
tion, and instead promote confidence in 
the value of an Oberlin degree for pre- 
paring them for “any” job, not just “a” 
job. We would hope that the growth of 
the Oberlin Alumni Network will allow 
students to spend their years at Oberlin 
obtaining the liberal arts education 
which we value and for which it is so 
well known.” 

Several of the coordinators conducted 
career seminars while on campus. David 
Mayer, systems analyst for IBM, and 
Ted Bloch, computer programmer /ana- 
lyst for New York Hospital, talked with 
students about career opportunities in 
computer science; Anne Wickham, Inter- 
national Affairs Officer with the Office 
of Food and Natural Resources, Dept. 
of State, spoke on “Politics: You don’t 
have to run for office to makea living.” 
Lydia Larrabee discussed the process by 
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which she went from Oberlin to the 
world of business; Al Bellg discussed his 
experience in free-lance and organiza- 
tional writing; Jack Clough, professional 
staff for the full committee on energy 
and commerce, talked about the reali- 
ties of the D.C. job market and how 
students could increase their chances of 
SUCCESS. 

Volunteers Weekend: This year Volun- 
teers Weekend included all class presi- 
dents (or substitute representatives) but 
only those class agents who are in the 
throes of reunion gift campaigns. The 
other class agents will come to campus 
March 4-5. Larry Shinn, Danforth Pro- 
fessor of Religion, spoke at the opening 
dinner. Jean Dye, president of the Alum- 
ni Association, presided and announced 
the beginnings of the ACTION program. 

The theme of the weekend was “The 
Quality of Student Life.” On Saturday 
morning Edie Swan, associate dean of 
Arts and Sciences and assistant to the 
president for retention, described how 
the college is turning its attention to the 
70% attrition rate and studying ways 
that it can be improved. David Davis- 
Van Atta, acting director of institu- 
tional research, reported the results ofa 
student satisfaction questionnaire. Act- 
ing President Jim Powell gave a brief 
view of the state of the college, reiterat- 
ing that the ACTION program will bea 
good way for alumni to help the college 
weather the demographic and financial 
problems of the ’80s. 

At a later meeting of class presidents, 
it was suggested that alumni could help 
the admissions effort by identifying 
bright high school students in their own 
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communities. “Become a clipping ser- 
vice and send the names and addressed 
to the Admissions Office of those who 
win awards, who achieve honor roll and 
National Honor Society and who suc- 
cessfully compete in science fairs, math 
teams, etc.” 

Joe Metro, director of physical plant, 
and Ed Thompson, grounds mainte- 
nance manager, used a slide presenta- 
tion to show how the buildings and 
grounds exist to support the institution. 
If attractive and efficient, they enhance 
the quality of life. Dave Clark reported 
briefly on the events planned for the 
Sesquicentennial. Barbara Pierce ’66, 
assistant alumni director, described the 
Wedgwood Sesquicentennial plate that 
will be for sale in the spring. Students 
and faculty were invited to dinner in 
Talcott Saturday night so alumni volun- 
teers could hear what students think of 
the “quality of life” at Oberlin. While 
most pre-1970 alumni believe a return 
to served meals in smaller dining halls 
would promote greater community, 
some of the students very much dis- 
agreed. 

The second half of the weekend was 
devoted to planning the 1983 reunions 
with the Alumni Office staff. Rain, hail, 
sleet, sunshine and wind helped all par- 
ticipants to realize they were really back 
in Oberlin again! 

In addition to gathering information 
for the writing of the annual class letter, 
six volunteers gave career seminars. 
Marc Krass ’70, class agent and labor 
attorney with Procter and Gamble, 
talked about careers in law. “Getting 
into Business—even if you went to 
Oberlin” was the subject of a talk by Jan 
Weintraub Krass ’71. Class president 
and agent and credit analyst for a Cin- 
cinnati bank, she talked about utilizing 
a liberal arts degree in business. Dovre 
(Duffy) Hall Busch ’60, class president 
and program director for the Northern 
Ohio Branch of the American Lung 
Association, talked about oportunities 
in voluntary health organizations. Dr. 
Allan Garb °51I, class president and 
agent, described preparation for a med- 
ical career. Hospital and nursing home 
administration was the seminar subject 
of John Baer ’59, class president and 
president of the Center to Promote 
Health Care Studies. Renie Rideout 
Federighi 54, class agent and manager 
of educational services for WMHT in 
Schnectady, discussed her work in pub- 
lic television. 

Alumni Board Meeting: The fifth 
meeting in nine weeks culminated in the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Board. 
The Campus Affairs Committee, chaired 


by Roger Meyer ’54, sponsored a forum 
on “Retention,” featuring David Davis- 
Van Atta. Routine committee business 
occupied much of the weekend. The 
Campus Affairs Committee decided to 
discuss “Community at Oberlin: What 
is It?” at its March 4-5 meeting. The 
Extended Ed Committee heard from 
Kathy Ragan, director of conference 
services and Elderhostel coordinator, 
that an Elderhostel will be held on the 
Oberlin campus June 12-18, 1983, to 
consist of three courses, one in music 
history by Sylvin Suskin of the Conser- 
vatory, another on contemporary Amer- 
ican dance by Roger Copeland of the 
Theater and Dance Department, and 
the third on the American family by Jim 
Walsh of the Sociology department. 
The committee endorsed the idea of 
developing a walking tour of the cam- 
pus on cassette tape (also with printed 
version) for visitors to the campus. The 
tapes could be available at the Inn and 
at Wilder. Finally, the Extended Ed 
Committee, chaired by Bill Warren ’48 
in the absence of Ellen Chances ’67, dis- 
cussed the idea of off-campus alumni 
colleges or learning experiences. A pilot 
project in three cities is being planned 
for 1984. The Class Executive Commit- 
tee, chaired by Jim Truitt, evaluated the 
Volunteers’ Weekend and planned next 
year’s. The Club Executive Committee, 
chaired by Ted Gest, invited other 
ACTION committee members to attend 
and further defined the program and its 
goals. At the plenary sessions Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, board members 
heard from Ron Marmaduke ’S8t about 
GST alumni activities and from John 
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Elder °53 about decisions made at the 
Board of Trustees meeting. Fran Kaplan 
Grossman ’61, alumni association repre- 
sentative to the Presidential Search Com- 
mittee, described the search process and 
how pleased the committee was to recom- 
mend S. Frederick Starr. Ata reception 
for faculty and staff Saturday evening, 
board members were very pleased to be 
able to meet the president-elect and 
exchange a few words with him. 

One board member was able to fit ina 
career seminar while in Oberlin for the 
weekend. President-elect Robert Plows 
spoke on “From William Faulkner to 
the Code of Federal Regulations: How 
did an English major end up as a 
Lawyer/ Banker?” While here with the 
Westchester/ So. Connecticut busload of 
prospective students, board member 
Doug Maass spoke on “Alternative Ener- 
gy—Creating a Career,” about his own 
business selling energy conservation 
devices. 

ASOC visitors: Because of expanded 
budget, the ASOC program has already 
brought 16 alumni to campus this fall 
with nine more scheduled. Admission 
rep coordinator of the San Francisco 
area, Bruce Breslauer ’72, here for 
the Admissions Rep Coordinator week- 
end in Sept., gave a talk to the Oberlin 
museum staff on “Making Museum 
Collections Accessible for the Visually 
Disabled.” Six alumni gathered in Ober- 
lin Oct. 1-2 for the Oberlin Alumni Con- 
ference on Linguistics (See Autumn 
1982). They also gave a seminar on 
careers in linguistics. “Female and Male 
Sexuality—Similarities and Differences” 


Erica Sherover- Marcuse 60 


was Janet Shibley Hyde’s (69) talk as 
part of the Human Development series 
on Human Sexuality. Janet is professor 
of Psychology at Denison University. 
Steve Doane ’73, cellist with the New 
Arts Trio, held master classes and a reci- 
tal. The sociology department sponsored 
William Catton’s (750) visit. Catton, 
with the department of sociology at 
Washington State University, spoke on 
“What the future holds for Homo 
Colossus.” Erica Sherover-Marcuse 60, 
consultant in human relations, led two 
workshops on Unlearning Racism, spon- 
sored by Developmental Services-Asian 
American Resources. “Air, Earth, Fire 
and Water in 1982, Antiproton Physics 
with LEAR” was the subject of Robert 
Eisenstein’s (’64) lecture for the physics 
department. Bob is professor of physics 
at Carnegie-Mellon. Russell Pittman 
°73, economist in the anti-trust division 
with the Department of Justice, spoke 
on “Large Firms and Smaller Rivals: 
Evidence from the IMB Case” while 
here for the Alumni Board meeting. In 
addition to speaking to John Thomp- 
son’s abnormal psychology class, Steve 
Dunn ’72 also gave a career seminar on 
Careers in Probation Counseling. Steve 
is director of the Program for Serious 
Offenders, Clermount Juvenile Court, 
Cincinnati. Scott Kretchmar ’66, pro- 
fessor of physical education at SUNY 
College at Brockport, spoke on “Educa- 
tional Athletics for the 80’s,” sponsored 
by the physical education department. 
A video-tape presentation on women, 
“Echo of Her Image,” was shown by 
Gail Schwertman Treesiwin °69, direc- 
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tor of a battered women’s shelter in 
Washington State, at a Sandwich Sem- 
inar, sponsored by the Women’s Studies 
Program. 

Politics: The Oberlin Club of Washing- 
ton got more than it bargained for when 
it staged its program Sept. 8 featuring a 
talk by Charlene Drew Jarvis 62, a 
candidate for mayor of Washington, 
Dg 

When alumni arrived at the District 
Building (Washington’s city hall) for the 
event, they found more than a dozen 
pickets and a camera crew from WRC- 
TV. Behind the demonstration were 
three community groups interested ina 
bill pending ina committee Jarvis chairs 
on the D.C. City Council. The groups 
charged that Jarvis had bottled up the 
bill, which would allow tenants to make 
needed repairs and to deduct the costs 
from their rent. 

“A positive action from your alum- 
nus would bring this bill out of commit- 
tee,” said a circular distributed by pick- 
eters. “Will you mention it to your 
alumnus?” Jarvis was asked about the 
measure during the meeting, but declined 
to support it. 

WRC broadcast a brief report on the 
controversy during its |] p.m. newscast, 
but didn’t mention the Oberlin club. 
That was just as well, because the sta- 
tion reported incorrectly that Jarvis was 
attending a reception in her honor. She 
lost inthe Sept. 14 Democratic primary, 
which was won by incumbent Marion 
Barry. 


Preserving 
American 
word history 


group of dedicated lexicogra- 
A phers has been holed up in the of- 

fices of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the last 17 years collecting, 
sorting, mapping by origin and defining 
words to document regional uses of 
American English. Casual observers 
might believe there are more worthwhile 
pursuits for scholars, but to suggest as 
much to the editors of the Dictionary of 
American Regional English is to invite 
the resounding rebuke “Applesauce!” 
and vehement argufying. 

“Applesauce,” which has meant non- 
sense to citizens from Connecticut to 
California since about 1920, and “ar- 
gufy,” which means to contend or dis- 
pute (often aimlessly, if one is a South 
Carolinian) are only two entries in the 
massive dictionary, the first volume of 
which is scheduled for publication a 
year from now. “Dictionary-making is 
not a speedy craft,” says Dr. Frederic G. 
Cassidy ’30, the 74-year-old editor of the 
project, nicknamed DARE by devotees 
and by its publisher, Harvard Universi- 
ty’s Belknap Press. As if to underscore 
that fact, 16 DARE staff members are 
now poring over the only galleys near 
completion, those for words beginning 
with letters A, B and C. 

Dr. Cassidy, a Jamaica-born profes- 
sor of English, has been project editor 
since 1965, when field workers first went 
out to all 50 states to begin collecting 
words and phrases peculiar to regional 
America. The dictionary, however, has 
been a dream of American philologists 
since 1889, when the American Dialect 
Society was founded in Cambridge, 
Mass., to investigate “the English dia- 
lects of America with regard to pronun- 
ciation, grammar, vocabulary, phrase- 
ology and geographical distribution.” 
Dr. Cassidy said:he hopes to have the 
five-volume dictionary completed by 
1989, the society’s centennial. What Dr. 
Cassidy calls “taking stock on the En- 


Steve Burkholder is a free-lance writer 
and Madison, Wis., correspondent for 
the New York Times where this article 
first appeared in the Sept. 5, 1982, edi- 
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by Steve Burkholder ’77 


Fred Cassidy '30 heads a 
group of lexicographers who 
hope to complete dictionary 

of Cracker Barrel English 

(5S volumes) by 1989 


glish language” as spoken by its largest 
body of speakers, is a project made dis- 
tinctive by its use of scientific research 
methods. Interviewers asked people in 
more than 1,000 cities, towns and ham- 
lets across the country the same 1,847 
carefully worded questions about terms 
that can differ dramatically by region. 
The 2.5 million or so responses have 
been coded according to eight variables 
and fed into acomputer, which arranges 
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the data on a map of the United States 
using a small “x” to show where a term 
was collected. The result, Dr. Cassidy 
said, is “a cross-section of the United 
States, linguistically-speaking.” 

Examining the verb “fall out,” for ex- 
ample, the word-hounds discovered 
three meanings. The first, “to quarrel or 
disagree,” was found to be the most 
common, though considered ‘“old- 
fashioned.” In contrast, the noun “fall- 
ing out” seems to be current in all age 
groups. 

The second meaning was “to burst out 
laughing; be tickled by something fun- 
ny.” An abbreviation of “to fall out of 
one’s cradle,” it was once popular only 
in the South, but is now used among 
blacks in the North. 

“To faint, lose consciousness” was 
found to be a third meaning. South- 
erners, again, have been identified as the 
principal users of the term thus defined, 
but interviewers also heard it in south- 
eastern Missouri and in communities as 
far north as northern Wisconsin, north- 
ern Indiana and southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Cassidy, adjunct editor Audrey 
R. Duckert, a professor of English at the 
University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst, and more than 100 others have 
spent years on the project, Dr. Cassidy 
said, because it “will give a record of our 
language that will not be found any- 
where else.” 

Without such a record, he said, peo- 
ple will lose a sense of history generally, 
“which could wipe away centuries of 
human effort,” and a sense of the history 
of American English in particular. And 
that might forever stand between the 
people and their complete understand- 
ing of the language they use, he said, 
since “if you want to know about any 
subject, you have to know how it was 
before how it is.” 

Dr. Cassidy said the dictionary could 
be used in primary schools—“in really 

continued on page 40 
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Shakespearean 


scholar 
vindicated 


the name of John Payne Collier 

(1789-1883) has stood for all that is 
falsified and corrupt in editorial schol- 
arship. 

This Benedict Arnold of Shakespeare 
scholars fascinated Oberlin College 
English Prof. Dewey Ganzel to such a 
degree that he devoted ten years to re- 
searching and writing a book, “Fortune 
and Men’s Eyes: The Career of John 
Payne Collier,” published in October 
1982 by Oxford University Press. 

“T wanted to find out why the preemi- 
nent Shakespearean scholar of the first 
half of the 19th century would turn to 
forging notations in 17th-century italic 
handwriting in a 1632 Second Folio of 
Shakespeare,” says Ganzel, “as all the 
history and reference books—including 
Oxford’s prestigious ‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography’—say he did.” 

By publishing these emendations—at 
first accepted as authentic—and using 
them as source material to be taken se- 
riously as the basis of his editions of 
Shakespeare, Collier “was held guilty of 
poisoning the well of Shakespearean 
scholarship and became the bogeyman 
of literary historians,” Ganzel states. 
“To this day, no manuscript that passed 
through his hands is accepted as authen- 
tically valid.” 

“I began my research convinced that 
Collier was guilty of the charges against 
him and I wanted to investigate the psy- 
chological puzzle of a brilliant scholar 
stooping to crime,” Ganzel adds. 

The book turned out, much to Gan- 
zel’s utter amazement, to be a detective 
novel of scholarly deception and charac- 
ter assassination. It concludes that Col- 
lier was innocent of the charges against 
him and the victim of what may have 
been the most successful conspiracy in 
literary history. 

Bit by bit the evidence fell into place. 
Collier lived in an age when people were 
“crazy for Shakespeare,” according to 
Ganzel, and Collier’s 1840 critical text 
of the plays “swept the field,” wiping out 


F or generations of literary historians 
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by John Harvith 


Prof. Ganzel’s new book 
proves that John Collier was 
not guilty of forgery; he 
was victimized by a 
literary conspiracy 


questionable 18th-century emendations 
of the text and returning to the earliest- 
known source materials—extant quarto 
editions of some of the plays published 
during Shakespeare’s lifetime and the 
First Folio, published in 1623, seven 
years after Shakespeare’s death. These 
earliest editions are accepted as author- 
itative, although Shakespeare had no 
hand in their publication and obvious 
confusions in the text of the plays have 
always remained. 

“Today, with modern scholars aided 
by photography and computer analysis, 
the text of the plays is pretty well estab- 
lished,” says Ganzel. “But in the mid- 
19th century the text of the plays was 
anything but settled and there was a 
great deal of conjectural emendation.” 

Therefore, when Collier, the leading 
Shakespearean scholar of his day, an- 
nounced in 1852 his discovery of a cop- 
iously annotated Second Folio (the 
“Perkins Folio”) at a bookseller’s, he 
preempted the market for new editions 
of Shakespeare, as the public awaited 
publication of Collier’s ‘‘Perkins” 
emendations which were presumed to be 
authoritative. Collier had aroused the 
keen professional jealousy of rival 
Shakespearean critical editors, but their 
dismay was as nothing compared to the 
blind hatred toward Collier nursed in 
private by Sir Frederic Madden, keeper 
of the manuscripts of the British Mu- 
seum. 

Following Collier’s publication of 
two editions of Shakespeare incorporat- 


ing “Perkins” emendations, Madden ar- 
ranged to have the Perkins Folio 
brought to the British Museum for ex- 
amination. Within a few weeks, Mad- 
den—knownasa brilliant scholar whose 
expertise in handwriting analysis was 
above reproach and who was thought to 
be wholly impartial in the matter— 
proclaimed grandly that the emenda- 
tions were forgeries since he had discov- 
ered pencil markings in Collier’s hand 
beneath the ink notations. Madden 
formed an alliance with one C. M. In- 
gleby, a wealthy lawyer turned philos- 
opher, who published two books that 
decimated Collier’s reputation: “The 
Shakespeare Fabrications” and “A 
Complete View of the Shakespeare 
Controversy.” Collier’s self-defense was 
of no avail and he lived the remaining 
decades of his life (he died at age 94) in 
total disgrace. 


What Ganzel learned after sifting 
through the papers and 50-volume diary 
of Madden (which he had had sealed for 
50 years after his death) was that Mad- 
den had a long-term vendetta against 
Collier prior to the Perkins Folio affair. 

Madden had knowingly bought man- 
uscripts stolen from the Bridgewater 
manuscripts collection of the Earl of 
Ellsmere, a friend and patron of Collier, 
and tried to cover up his misdeed. He 
failed in his cover-up because Collier 
years before had been given access to the 
manuscripts and had published some of 
them at that time, including a few now 
bought illicitly by Madden. 

When Madden discovered that a few 
of the manuscripts had previously been 
published, he approached Collier apol- 
ogetically with only those few manu- 
Scripts, not mentioning that he had 
bought 150 in all. Fearful that he himself 
would be falsely implicated in this affair, 
Collier went directly to the Earl of Ells- 
mere, told him of Madden’s admission, 
and suggested that he might want to go 
through his collection to see if any other 
manuscripts were missing. 

__ The resultant scandal rocked the Brit- 
ish Museum but was kept secret from 
the public; Madden returned all 150 
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manuscripts to Ellsmere, but he lost all 
chance to realize his life’s ambition—to 
become director of the British Museum. 
For this crushing blow he blamed Col- 
lier and waited patiently for his revenge. 

After further research, Ganzel discov- 
ered that both Madden and Ingleby 
were in possession of a letter from the 
previous owner of the Perkins Folio. 
This letter proved that the annotations 
were in the book before Collier bought 
it. The conspirators suppressed the let- 
ter and Colher never knew that this 
proof of his innocence existed. 

Ganzel also examined the Perkins Fo- 
lio (now at the Huntington Library in 
San Marino, Calif.) in detail and was 
able to compare the penciled handwrit- 
ing in the annotations with that of both 
Collier and Madden. His conclusion: 
some of the penciled notes were proba- 
bly from the 18th century, written at the 
same time as the ink notations; the other 
penciled notes could easily have been 
written by Madden, whose handwriting 
was nearly identical to that of Collier! 
According to Ganzel, Madden’s assis- 
tant looked at the Folio two weeks after 
its arrival at the British Museum and 
told Madden that it may not have been 
forged after all; the next day Madden 
then showed the assistant scores of pen- 
ciled notations in the Folio which then 
convinced his assistant of the forgery. 

Most persuasive of all, Ganzel feels, is 
his discovery of the fact that the Perkins 
Folio contained in it the only accurate 
emendations of “Titus Andronicus” 
available at that time—emendations 
that stemmed directly from the first 
quarto, which was unknown to anyone 
in Collier’s lifetime and which was to 
remain lost until 1903. All of this evi- 
dence, Ganzel says, vindicates Collier of 
the charges against him. 

What lessons can be learned from this 
story? “People have a built-in need for 
scapegoats and bogeymen,” Ganzel 
answers. And for well over a century 
John Payne Collier fulfilled that need 
for historians of Shakespeare. 
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The Longman Anthology of Contemporary 
American Poetry edited by Stuart Friebert 
and David Young. Longman Inc. Paper, 
$15.95. Forty-eight American poets’ writing 
between the years 1950 and 1980 are repre- 
sented in this anthology. The poets are 
grouped in sections by date of birth within a 
particular decade and alphabetically within 
the sections. A poet may be represented by 
as many as I5 poems or as few as three, 
depending on whether that person’s work is 
best represented by long or short poems. 
Included among the longer works are such 
poems as James Dickey’s “Falling,” Denise 
Levertov’s “Olga Poems” and Larry Levis’s 
“Linnets.” 

The book has a general introduction ex- 
plaining its method, structure and point of 
view and a photograph and bibliographical 
information is supplied for each poet. Some 
of the poets included are Wallace Stevens, 
William Carlos Williams, Randall Jarrell, 
Theodore Roethke, Robert Creeley, 
Adrienne Rich, James Wright, Michael 
Harper, Sylvia Plath, Gary Snyder, Laura 
Jensen and David St. John. 

Friebert and Youngare editors of FIELD. 
Friebert is professor of creative writing and 
Young is professor of English. 


Interferon, or On Theater by Miroslav 
Holub, translated by David Young and 
Dana Habova. FIELD Translation Series 7. 
Paper, $5.95. This new collection of poems is 
built on the twin metaphors of theater and 
immunology. The book moves from the bio- 
logical metaphor (“Biological Poems”), the 
one from the world of immunological re- 
search that constitutes Holub’s scientific 
profession, to the theatrical metaphor (“To- 
wards a Theory of the Theater,” “The Merry 
Adventures of the Puppets,” “Endgames”), 
though both metaphors function through- 
out the collection. 

In the introduction, Young explains that 
the long poem, “Interferon”, shows us how 
this is possible by revealing that the two 
metaphors are really one. “Interference on 
the cellular level corresponds to the presence 
of theater in our lives; both are attempts that 
may succeed in the short run and fail in the 
long. The body goes from life to eventual 
death, but along the way it fights some suc- 
cessful and stirring battles in its own defense.” 

The book includes some 50 poems that 
“often allow personal recollection and indi- 
vidual reflection a greater role than hereto- 
fore in Holub.” In their first appearance 


anywhere in any language these poems were 
completed and translated during Holub’s 
1982 residency at Oberlin as Fulbright writer- 
in-residence and some of the “stage poems” 
were first written and performed during a 
similar visit in 1979, 

In addition to teaching at Oberlin and 
editing FJELD, Young is a translator and 
poet. He worked closely with Holub on the 
final versions of the poems in this volume. 
Habova translated most of the poems in the 
book and Young brought them to their cur- 
rent state. She also helped translate Holub’s 
earlier volume, Sagittal Section, with Stuart 
Friebert. 


The Ariadne Clue by Carol Clemeau °57. 
Scribner. $12.95. This classical mystery has 
won the first Scribner Crime Novel Award 
($2,500 cash plus $5,000 advance against 
royalties) and is Clemeau’s first novel. It was 
selected from 550 manuscripts. The story 
opens with classics professor Antonia Nielsen 
learning that someone has broken into the 
university museum and stolen invaluable 
Greek artifacts. Antonia’s prize student of 
Greek, Ariadne Papas, has also disappeared. 
Adapting some of her academic research 
techniques to the real world of detection, 
Antonia pushes to stay one step ahead of the 
police as she searches for the missing gradu- 
ate student, who is not the type to steal trea- 
sures. Only by using her knowledge of the 
classics, by unraveling the Ariadne “clew” of 
Greek mythology, can Antonia hope to find 
the modern-day clue that will lead to 
Ariadne’s whereabouts. 

A classics professor for 15 years, Clemeau 
is the author of the academic text Roman 
Voices: Everyday Latin in Ancient Rome 
and a short story of hers will appear in the 
January 1983 issue of Ellery Queen’s Mys- 
tery Magazine. She and her husband, novel- 
ist and historian Anthony Esler, and their 
two sons live in Williamsburg, Va. 


Tantric Poetry of Kukai: Japan’s Buddhist 
Saint by Morgan Gibson °50 and Hiroshi 
Murakami. Mahachula Buddhist University, 
Bangkok, Thailand. U.S. orders: c/o Gib- 
son, 1832-B Orchard Pl., Urbana, IL 61801 
($5 postpaid). Introducing Kukai’s “Poems 
that Sing Ten Images,” Gibson traces the 
development of Buddhism from Shakya- 
muni to Kukai (774-835 A.D.), evaluates 
Kukai’s life and thought, interprets mandala 
and mantra, and presents “An American’s 
Discovery of Shingon” (True Word Bud- 
dhism). The philosophical poems of com- 
passionate wisdom are “a bright mirror for 
students, a boat and a raft for seekers after 
Buddha.” Included also are two important 
sources for the poems, excerpts from The 
Mahavairocana Sutra (Dainichikyo) and I- 
Hsing’s Commentary on the sutra, with 
Murakami’s introduction to them, notes and 
bibliography. The cover has been designed 
by the Thai artist, Phochana Chandrasanti. 
The book was edited by Prof. Montri Uma- 
vijani, the leading poet of Thailand, and ded- 
icated to Kenneth Rexroth, the late Ameri- 
can poet. 
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Shinri-ryoho no kisi chishiki: katt0 to boei. 
Kyotd: Nakanishi-ya Shuppan, 1982. Japa- 
nese edition of Psychological Conflict and 
Defense by George F. Mahl °39. Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, 1971. Translated by the 
Psychiatry Research Society of Kurume 
University. Translation edited by Akiyama 
Toshio. Mahl is professor of medicine at 
Yale. 


Walking With Women Through Chicago 
History: 4 Self-guided Tours. By Marilyn A. 
Domer ‘48, Jean S. Hunt, Mary Ann John- 
son, Adade M. Wheeler and edited by 
Babette Inglehart. Walking With Women 
(2013 Prairie, Chicago, IL 60616). $3.95 plus 
$1 handling and mailing. Complete with 
maps, photographs and interesting anec- 
dotes, this book presents tours of the Loop, 
the Near West Side, Prairie Avenue and 
Hyde Park with an eye to women’s history. It 
illuminates the lives and accomplishments of 
such womenas Jane Addams, Bertha Palmer, 
Ida B. Wells, Frances Glessner and Lucy 
Parsons. Also included are many lesser 
known women, as well as sections on wo- 
men’s organizations, women and the arts, 
women muralists, academics and _ profes- 
sionals and ethnic women in labor unions. 
The book was created out of a bus tour the 
authors developed in connection with 
Women’s History Week in March 1981. As 
requests for the bus tour poured in, the 
authors realized that a great interest in 
women’s history existed and resolved to 
publish a book making their tours available 
for everyone to take on their own. 

Domer, a historian at George Williams 
College, wrote the section on Prairie Avenue 
and Environs. Hunt is a historian at Loop 
College; Johnson is administrator of the 
Jane Addams’ Hull-House; and Wheeler isa 
historian and author. 


Take Up the Bodies: Theater at the Vanish- 
ing Point by Herbert Blau. University of 
Illinois Press. This is a fusion of theory, 
memory, craft, critical discourse and social 
history that maps out the current state of 
theatrical performance and its emergence as 
a state of mind. The book is an extension of 
Blau’s own years of experiment with the 
theater group KRAKEN. It is a study of 
such issues as the questions of the perform- 
ing self, masking, doubleness, solipsism, 
voice, language and body language, process, 
group process, participation, environments, 
alternatives to narrative structure, space/ 
time, indeterminacy, myth and ritual, poli- 
tics and power, the theatricalization of every- 
day life, revising the classics, text and pre- 
text, the dispersion of the oedipal story and 
the unconscious as mise-en-scéne— 
topics researched in the theater during the 
last generation. 

At the same time, Blau offers a responsive 
critique of postmodern performance and its 
major theorists and practitioners, including 
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performance in the other arts: the Living 
Theater, Grotowski, Foreman, Cage, 
Kaprow, Acconci, Robert Wilson, Peter 
Brook and others. 

This work is also a highly personal record 
of the evolution of Blau’s ideas through a 
period of political dissidence that played out 
its illusions as theater. A chapter of the book 
reassesses this agitated period as, for the first 
time, Blau writes about his besieged tenure 
at Lincoln Center and his sudden departure. 
That ungrounding was the bedrock of 
KRAKEN, whose work moves through the 
central chapters of the book in the service of 
a developing theory. 

Blau was director of the Inter-Arts pro- 
gram 1972-74. He is currently professor of 
English at U. Wisconsin-Madison, where he 
has also been a Senior Fellow at the Center 
for Twentieth Century Studies. 


Mountain in the Clouds: A Search for the 
Wild Salmon by Bruce Brown 73. Simon 
and Schuster. $12.95. A portrait of anenvir- 
onment in a crisis, this book exposes the 
plight of the wild Pacific salmon, whose 
future is gravely threatened by man’s ever- 
increasing intervention into the delicate life 
cycle that for over a century has been the 
cornerstone of existence in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Brown recounts his journeys along the 
coast and rivers of the Northwest in search 
of the salmon, whose instinctive need to 
return to the place of its birth to spawn 
makes it unique among the creatures of the 
earth. 

Brown chronicles the history of the sal- 
mon, described in 1854 by a zoologist as 
“one of the striking wonders of the region,” 
and recounts vivid I8th- and 19th-century 
descriptions of the plenitude of the fish, and 
of the Indians and white settlers whose lives 
depended on its abundance. Brown des- 
cribes the saga of man’s exploitation of the 
salmon and their waterways; he shows how 
logging operations clogged and diverted the 
streams of the Olympic peninsula, eventu- 
ally preventing the salmon from spawning; 
howcommercial fishermen depleted the once 
bountiful waters; how industrial pollution 
and waste have fouled the once clear rivers, 
threatening a very carefully balanced 
ecosystem. 

In part a record of greed, indifference and 
environmental mismanagement, it is also the 
story of a determined few who have fought 
to save these animals from extinction. 

Brown has worked as a reporter and edi- 
tor for a number of newspapers and maga- 
zines, including the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, Argus, and the Seattle Times. 


Letters 


Brahms sesquicentennial, too 


In eager anticipation of our 25th class re- 
union during Oberlin’s sesquicentennial 
year, | am reminded that Johannes Brahms 
(b. May 7, 1833) and Oberlin are the same 
age. 
Also, Wagner’s death in 1883 was (ob- 
viously) 100 years ago. He was born May 22, 
1813. 
I look forward to music and old friends. 
Robert Kreis ’58 
New York City 


Almus Pater? 


Ruth Blau (LETTERS, Autumn 1982) com- 
plains about use of masculine Latin on Ober- 
lin trustee ballots: “Each a/umnus is asked to 
nominate... ” 

She proposes an alternative that is, for 
some reason, acceptable to her: “A/umni are 
asked to nominate... ” 

Anyone who still thinks that the way to 
combat sexism is to tamper with grammar 
and usage ought to re-read the chapter in 
1984 on Newspeak to see what a confusing 
mess people can make when they undermine. 
the currency of language for political ends. 

Would anyone following Ruth Blau down 
her Via Dolorosa like to start calling Oberlin 
our A/mus Pater? 

David Pengilly ’68 
New York City 


Important model 


I was deeply moved by the article about 
Phyllis Jones (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMI- 
LY, Autumn 1982). 

In a society that is still so sexist, women 
who find their own way to make a special 
contribution are incredibly important mod- 
els, for women especially but really forall of 
us. Though I never knew Phyllis Jones nor 
anything about her before reading this obit- 
uary, I feel that she was sucha woman. and | 
am deeply saddened that her courageous 
path proved too difficult. 


Christine Root x-"74 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Rose window 


We want a rose window for Finney Chapel. 
The enclosed check, together with the many 
others we hope you receive, will surely trans- 
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late the dream into reality, and soon. 

When I was on scholarship in Milan, al- 
most every day I would go to luxuriate in the 
beauty of the three immense stained glass 
windows in the back of the great cathedral. 
At times, after more than 44 years of mar- 
riage, I regret that my courageous (like 
Marco Polo) Venetian gal and I were not 
married in the light of those windows instead 
of the electric light of an office in the Milan 
city hall. 

Dina and I hope that the Finney Chapel 
rose window will be neither modern enig- 
matic geometry nor pure gingerbread. It 
should be an innovative golden mean, an 
Oberlin solution in harmony with Puritan 
tradition. Now there is a good contradiction 
to chew on. 

Up, Oberlin! Up, rose window! Up, 
fortuna! 

Harry Galkin 36 
Falls Church, Va. 


Dog needs new home 


My guide dog, Deedee, a yellow Labrador 
Retriever, has been my constant guide and 
companion for nine years. 

Now it is time for her to retire. She has 
arthritis and her back legs are getting weak. 
She is able to walk slowly, but not too far. As 
a pet, she would be fine if the right family or 
person would adopt her. I want to make sure 
that her retirement years are good, happy 
ones. 

I am hoping that someone from Oberlin 
might be interested in adopting her. She 
would have to be given to a person who is 
home a great deal and can take time to take 
her out often, or to a person who can take her 
with him/her to work. 

Deedee is a quiet dog, and a joy to have. 
She is gentle, loving and also likes to play. I 
am sure she will gravitate to the kitchen of 
any home she is in. 

If anyone is interested in giving love and 
devotion to Deedee please call me at (212) 
627-0713 or write to me at 1750 East 14th St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11229. Send a cassette if you 
wish, but if you write, please use a type- 
writer. My reading machine cannot read 
handwriting. 

Robert Feinstein ’71 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Damaged image? 


I have received the Autumn ’82 issue and 
have read with interest the second in a series 
of articles by Carl W. Bewig ’62 regarding 
applications and the need for increased 
alumni participation in the promotional 
process. I also read, with more alarm than 
interest, the article by Larry D. Shinn on the 
Hare Krishna cult. 

One has to assume that the editors were 
aware of the irony in printing these two arti- 
cles in the one issue most likely to be read by 
parents of prospective students now making 
their college selection decisions for 1983. I 
can’t imagine a more damaging image for the 
college than one of support for these mind 
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bending cults, even if that support is shown 
only in defense of the First Amendment. 
Why would any thinking family consider 
sending their pride and joy into an atmo- 
sphere that not only tolerates, but openly es- 
pouses freedom to drop out of traditional 
American social and institutional patterns in 
favor of an Eastern religious sect culture? 

I can imagine the reaction of the hard 
working people at Admissions when they 
saw this issue of the A/umni Magazine. What 
are you trying to do? Will you print an 
equally in-depth study of the KKK in the 
next issue, advocating the Constitutional 
rights of pointy-headed rednecks to preach 
hatred and race war? 

Surely the Admissions Office and the 
Alumni Magazine can come to a better un- 
derstanding of the objective here. Freedom 
of expression is sacred, but common sense 
public relations tells me that the feature arti- 
cles you print in the Alumni Magazine say 
more about the college than all your admis- 
sions reps, concert tours and alumni clubs 
put together. 

If my high school senior son had any re- 
maining questions about his father’s alma 
mater, those questions have now been an- 
swered. 

David S. Orem °49 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Krishnas and engrams 


The Autumn 1982 essay might, I think, have 
better been titled “Cult Fears” and the Case 
of Hare Krishna. According to the Encyc- 
lopedia Britannica, Krishna is one of the 
most widely revered of all Indian divinities. 
Furthermore he is noted for reincarnating 
himself; it is recorded in the Bhagavadgita 
that he said to Arjuna:“ . . . I arise by my 
own power 


For whensoever, O son of Bharata, there is a 
decay of righteousness 

And a rising up of unrighteousness, then I 
create myself, 

For the protecting of the good and for the 
destroying of evil-doers, 

And for the establishing of righteousness I 
arise from age to age.” 

However, it is a far cry from this god to the 
Hare Krishnas. For several years they have 
received a bad press for their aggressive 
proselyting tactics at various airports. 
County Commissioner Robert N. Pierce re- 
ported that after three years of the problem 
of the Hare Krishnas he had finally suc- 
ceeded in getting an ordinance passed plac- 
ing strict controls on solicitations at the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport by groups such 
as the Hare Krishnas. Regulations were pro- 
vided for limiting proselyting and begging 
for money to certain areas: “We can’t stop 
them (because of the First Amendment), but 
we can keep them from going around as- 
saulting people in the name of religion.” 

What attracts young people to the guru 
who emigrates from India to spread the gos- 
pel must be some unusual charisma; surely 
the image of the guru Bhaktivedanta, with its 
ornate costume, would be more likely to 


provoke laughter. ’Tis well that the converts 
come from the “haves” of society; otherwise 
the $600,000 palace could scarcely have been 
built. 

It is not surprising that the family of Miss 
Foster was upset when they saw her bead bag 
with its “Krishna button.” One has to won- 
der how long she will be content to go 
around in her Indian sari, being given the 
glad hand by her fellow-devotees and giving 
a third of her young life to “the service of 
Krishna.” 

One competitor of the Hare Krishnas was 
the Divine Light Mission, led by the 20-year- 
old Guru Maharaj Ji. A convert called Emily 
Deitz declared: “He brings me happiness and 
peace. I feel that he knows me. I trust Guru 
Maharaj Ji. I feel him painting the picture of 
my life.” But he too had his troubles with the 
de-programmers, and in July 1981 the Mis- 
sion was decentralized and the corporation 
was dissolved. Efforts to locate the then 24- 
year-old guru were unsuccessful. 

It is of some interest to trace the origin of 
another competitor, the Church of Scientol- 
ogy. A good many years ago the late Bergen 
Evans commented that one L. Ron Hubbard 
had contributed to innocent merriment with 
his “Dianetics: The Modern Science of Men- 
tal Health.” Through Dianetics IQs could be 
raised, bad eyesight corrected and the com- 
mon cold cured. Mr. Hubbard resurrected 
the term engrams and gave it a definition of 
his own: mental deficiencies, which cause 
psychological disturbances. His book of- 
fered a special service called “auditing,” 
which taught the customer how to eradicate 
his engrams. After a suitable course of this 
auditing he was declared a “clear” and pre- 
sumably could cope with life. It has been re- 
ported that five million copies of the book 
were sold. However Mr. Hubbard became 
bored with merely making money, and in 
1950 he vouchsafed to a colleague that start- 
ing up a new religion was one way to get rich 
quick. He then proceeded to do just that; 
called it the Church of Scientology. Thus far 
the Internal Revenue Service has not suc- 
ceeded in forcing it to pay taxes. In these 
United States, when an organization makes 
the claim that it is essentially religious it is 
awfully hard to prove otherwise. 

In 1946 McGraw-Hill published Religion: 
Its Functions in Human Life, the magnum 
opus of Knight Dunlap, professor of psy- 
chology at Johns Hopkins. Its preparation 
required 40 years of voluminous reading. 
The bibliography contains 157 titles. On 
page 256 is the comment: “In theory there is a 
separation of church and states, but in many 
states church property is by law freed from 
taxation. This remission of taxation throws 
a heavier burden on the taxpayers, who are 
supporting the churches by legal compul- 
sion.” That, I think, is a brand new thought 
to many people. 

Thomas B. Grave 719 
Silver Spring, Md. 


continued on page 60 
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History 
has its 
patterns 


curious movement has been swell- 
A ing in this country in recent years. 
To some it is an aversion and 
rejection of high technology and imper- 
sonalization in today’s society. At other 
times it indicates an individual need to 
“find oneself” in relation to the contin- 
uum of a family tree. The result is an 
evergrowing interest in the way things 
used to be. Fifteen years ago you couldn’t 
give anything old away. Now, that an- 
cient cupboard your grandmother kept 
in the corner of her living room and now 
sits unused in your basement may be a 
collector’s item, if not a museum piece. 
If the cupboard hasn’t been abused and 
is sold in an auction, antique show or 
house sale, the buyer is lucky to get it for 
the asking price, because antiques are 
currently in high demand and are priced 
accordingly. 

This fascination with collecting trea- 
sures from the past can be linked to 
what Barbara (“Babs”) Harman Garvey 
"56, co-owner of Folkwear Inc., calls a 
“hankering for romance,” a way to feel 
ties with the past. When you have a 
200-year-old object in your midst, you’re 
reminded of the care, time and creativ- 
ity a craftsman put into making each 
piece, resulting ina character unmistak- 
enly unique, a process so often lacking 
in this mechanized age. 

This very same “hankering” for qual- 
ity craftsmanship and thus endurance 
through time in style and wear may be 
why Folkwear Inc. has grown so rapidly 
in the last six years. Folkwear produces 
patterns for home sewing and all of 
them are authentic reproductions of 
ethnic and antique garments. The ethnic 
patterns include Chinese tunics, Navaho 
blouses and Bolivian jackets. There are 
antique designs for Victorian shirts, 
Empire dresses and Gibson Girl blouses 
to name only a few. 

With the Huichol wardrobe pattern, 
one can “recreate the mystical designs of 
a people of magic and myth” from Mex- 


Paula Baymiller is assistant editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
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by Paula Baymiller ’75 


Barbara Harman Garvey ‘56 
runs a thriving business 
for people who like to sew 
ethnic and antique styles 
that still look good today 


ico or with the “pure, poetic, passionate 
poet’s shirt,” play out the fantasy of 
Lord Byron strolling in an elegant white 
satin ruffled blouse that could “bring 
out the light of lyricism to either sonnet- 
writing or candlelit dining.” You can 
make your own Japanese kimono, Aus- 
trian dirndl, or French cheesemaker’s 
smock or go back in time with a prairie 
dress from the 19th century, a Missouri 
River boatman’s shirt worn in the 1850’s, 
as depicted in the paintings of George 
Caleb Bingham, or a 1927 tea frock 
worn amidst Cole Porter, Garbo and 
Lucky Lindy. 

The designs are created by Barbara 
Garvey. She sees the success of her 
company not only as a response from 
people who are trying to live out a fan- 
tasy, but also from those who are tired 
of fashions that change every few 
months. Although some of the patterns 
are for clothing wornas early as the 17th 
century, the styles are still suited to 
modern life. There is not one pattern 
that cannot be worn on the street today. 
If the garment is made with traditional 
cottons and wools and embellished with 
hand embroidery, patchwork, or appli- 
que, it will become an authentic replica 
of the original design. However, the 
home sewer has the option of using 
modern blends and prints, left unadorn- 
ed or slightly altered, and then the out- 


fits can look as if they came out of the 
most current high fashion circles. 
Often the original clothes were meant 
to last their wearers a lifetime—some- 
times from adolescence through adult- 
hood. In similar fashion, Folkwear pat- 
terns include all sizes in one envelope so 
that you could make the same outfit as 
the person grows. Some patterns are 
adaptable for both men and women. 
There are also patterns for children. 
One pattern (Little Folks, Folkwear 
109) is made for infants through age 
four and includes eight patterns from 
six countries. There is also a pattern for 
a mother-daughter blouse and often the 
pattern provides more than one gar- 


‘ment or the same garment with numer- 


ous variations in one envelope. For 
instance, the Huichol wardrobe has 
patterns for five garments: a blouse, 
shirt, open-sided tunic, skirt and pants. 
The Chinese jacket is offered in three 
views: lined or unlined with side or front 
closings. Optional embroidery designs 
are included. Often the patterns can be 
used as shirts or ankle-length robes, 
with two to three options on sleeve 
length and with an infinite variety of 
neck and waist styles. All patterns can 
be altered for taller people. The patterns 
are printed on heavy stock and can be 
used again and again. 

The patterns are drawn from actual 
garments, taken from clothing collec- 
tions or bought or borrowed from an- 
tique clothing stores. Research is done 
on the date, place and use of the gar- 
ment. Information comes from librar- 
ies, museums, cultural societies and 
often costume buffs who specialize ina 
certain region or era. A pattern maker 
then translates the antique original toa 
pattern, taking care to preserve the uni- 
que cut and detailing of each garment, 
although sometimes minor changes have 
to be made to accommodate modern 
body types and underpinnings (or lack 
of them). Each pattern includes (either 
Clearly handwritten or typed) a brief 
history of the garment(s), layouts, fit- 
ting and sewing guides, suggested fab- 
rics, yardage requirements, notions and 
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Folkwear 


PATTERNS % SEWING INSTRUCTIONS FOR-THREE VIEWS 
AUTHENTIC DETAILING & TRANSFER FOR EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING 


Pattern envelopes from earlier years. 


detailed handwork instructions. They 
are easy to follow and the actual sewing 
is never complicated. 

The idea for these patterns came to 
Barbara and two partners in 1975. The 
company began with Barbara, a history 
major at Oberlin, the home sewer of the 
group. Her associates were Alexandra 
Jacopetti, a weaver and hand-worker, 
and Ann Wainright, a ready-to-wear 
designer. They published their first 
pattern, The Gaza Dress, in January 
1976. They originally conceived Folk- 
wear as a cottage mail order industry 
that would allow them ample time for 
their families, gardens and other inter- 
ests. However, the immediate success of 
their idea was far beyond what they had 
envisioned and they soon began to con- 
centrate on wholesaling the patterns to 
fabric and craft stores and museum 
shops. 

[he business was orginally located in 
an abandoned school bus on Alexan- 
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Missourt River Boatman's Shirt 


PATTERN SIZED FORMEN & WOMEN ® SEWING & HANDWORK INSTRUCTIONS 


dra’s property in Forestville, Calif., a 
tiny town on the Russian River. Folk- 
wear soon moved to an old chocolate 
factory down the road. In 1979 the 
partnership was dissolved and a corpo- 
ration was formed. It subsequently 
moved to San Rafael, which is closer to 
Barbara’s home in Fairfax, Calif. Ann 
and Alexandra left to follow their pre- 
vious careers and Ann Buscho, her cur- 
rent partner, joined Barbara in running 
the business. She had a background in 
history and art, home sewing and exten- 
sive traveling. She and Barbara had met 
in Israel in 1974 and upon Ann’s return 
to California, she began working in the 
product development department. 


Barbara has always been interested in 
folk culture designs. At her wedding to 
Albert Garvey, an artist/designer, at 
her home in Western Springs, IIl., in 
1959. they had a Bantu wedding march 
and other African, American and Israeli 
folk music after the ceremony. They 


lived in Paris in the late °50’s, a time 
when Barbara studied classical guitar 
and dress design. They then traveled 
through Europe and lived in Israel for 
three months before returning to the 
states. Fora year, they lived ona house- 
boat in the San Francisco Bay and then 
moved to Spain, where Albert painted 
full time and they bought and rebuilt a 
ruined mill. Until 1974, when Barbara 
decided to organize her own business, 
she was business manager for her 
husband. 

She is now in close touch with all 
phases of her business, but is primarily 
interested in the choice and presentation 
of the patterns, all aesthetic considera- 
tions from packaging to sample gar- 
ments and advertising materials and in 
the area of finance and planning. 

In the first few years of Folkwear they 
gave workshops, lectures and museum 
displays but the demand now is too 
great for the staff to handle and they 
have deemphasized that area. They do 
have a trunk show, which 1s a traveling 
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Barbara Garvey wearing the Chinese 
Jacket. 


collection of clothes made from their 
patterns, mostly in modern versions and 
contemporary fabrics. It is available to 
stores who stock Folkwear patterns in 
the Northeast, from Maine to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and west to central Ohio. The 
show was featured in November 1981 at 
Cotton Pickins, a fabric store in Fowler’s 
Mill, east of Cleveland. Two informal 
fashion shows were also scheduled. 
These clothes and other samples are not 
forsale. They are used for promotion by 
the stores whose customers are inspired 
to sew them themselves. 


The current format for pattern enve- 
lopes. 
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To further promotion of the patterns, 
fliers and catalogs have been printed. 
Much of the art layout is done by Emily 
Brittingham, sister of Smith Brittingham 
60. The copy of one flier was written by 
novelist Herbert Gold, a native of 
Cleveland and father of Ann Buscho. 
All of the pattern envelopes are illus- 
trated by free-lance artist Gretchen 
Schields. 


The time must be right for Folkwear. 
Sales volume in 1981 was ten times that 
of 1976. Recently, they have been grow- 
ing at a rate of about 50% per year. 
Currently, the antique line far exceeds 
the ethnic line in sale and the Chinese 
and Japanse patterns are the best ethnic 
line sellers. Barbara feels that the expla- 
nation for this is that the antique and 
oriental clothes are more conservative 
and they are now in vogue. The quilting 
and calico craze also has something to 
do with the popularity of the patterns, 
but above all, she believes people want 
to buy romance when they buy a pat- 
tern. The most important aspect, 
though, if that the finished garments are 
“simply beautiful clothes.” 

The patterns are priced from $3 to $6 
and are sold inthe U.S., Canada, Europe 
and Australia. They mostly sell to fabric 
and craft shops as well as inthe museum 
stores of such institutions as the Smith- 
sonian, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Los Angeles and British Muse- 
ums. Individuals can obtain a catalog 
($1) from Folkwear Inc., Box 3798, San 
Rafael, CA 94902. 


Five frontier shirts (#212). 


DARE 
continued from page 33 


getting children to watch their grand- 
parents’ language”—in college-level in- 
troductory courses in American English 
and by lexicographers and other com- 
pilers of dictionaries. In short, he said, 
many people want to know “how Amer- 
icans talk and have talked for 200 
years.” 

Because the project has not enjoyed 
the most stable funding over the years, 
Dr. Cassidy spends more time searching 
for money than for words. Its first and 
largest supporter was the old Federal 
Office of Education. Today, field work- 
ers and salaried editors depend primar- 
ily on private grants. Since 1973, these 
have come from the Rockefeller and 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundations, Wis- 
consin donors and the University of 
Wisconsin, which has provided office 
space, computer processing, supplies 
and equipment. 

About a year ago, Dr. Cassidy said, 
an anonymous party donated $100,000. 
The project’s financial status has been 
further improved by the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, which has 
continued to match grants and dona- 
tions dollar-for-dollar. These sources of 
support, the dictionary’s editors said, 
have guaranteed the project $1.5 million 
for the 1980-84 period. 

Meanwhile, terms the likes of “apple 
shaker,” “fade barn,” “arichtocrat,” 
“peep-of-day,” “woolies” and countless 
other colloquialisms continue to be pro- 
cessed and distilled. Typographical, fac- 
tual and other errors are being checked 
by “look-up people”’—Dr. Cassidy re- 
cently reported that they came upon 
“another bad one.” “We want to havea 
good dictionary,” he said. “This is not a 
thing you can hurry.” 


© Copyright 1982, The New York Times. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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Gram 


olly Grabow, my grandmoth- 
M er, died on Memorial Day 1982 

at the age of 97. She was the 
mother of four and the grandmother of 
everyone she knew. 

She grew up in a small village, or 
“shtetl,” in Russia. For awhile she was a 
successful working woman, the man- 
ager of a local dry goods store. Then she 
married a scholar (she always prized in- 
telligence) and reared four children in- 
cluding my mother. The good years 
weren't many. Her husband, a radical, 
was banished to Siberia. He had played 
chess with Trotsky. 

He escaped from Siberia and the fam- 
ily escaped from Russia. It took a year 
of sneaking through Europe and forging 
documents and passports before they 
could come to America. Because he had 
relatives in Chicago, they settled there. 

It’s hard for me to envision Molly 
Grabow as a businesswoman, wife or 
mother. I had the good fortune to grow 
up in a family that had a live-in grand- 
mother and Molly Grabow was born to 
play that role. 

I believe every member of the family 
unit has a distinct function. Parents are 
there to rear and guide. Brothers and sis- 
ters give youa taste of the cruelty life can 
offer. The function of grandparents is to 
give unconditional love. 

Gram was the quintessential grand- 
mother. She never cared what grades we 
got, if we were good boys and girls, if we 
lived up to our potential. She loved us. 
Our parents could raise the roof, but 
Gram, sitting in the corner watching it 
all, would give us a quiet, knowing, lov- 
ing little shrug, as if to say, “We know 
how special you are.” 

Perhaps because of the harshness of 
her early years, she was content with a 
simple life of cooking, reading, walking, 
worrying and watching As the World 
Turns. Twice a day, weather permitting, 
she’d take a walk. About the only time I 
saw her forlorn was during the long, bit- 
ter Chicago winters, when she would 
stay inside. Even then, she would set the 
oven timer at 20 minutes and take lei- 
surely strolls inside the house. 
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by Richard Orloff ’73 


Her life was simple but 
she was quintessential at 
providing love, cinnamon 

loaves and thinking 
anything was possible 


Gram and I took hundreds of walks 
together. This may seem like a lot, but it 
doesn’t compare to the thousands of 
walks she took alone and then would de- 
scribe to me. Usually, she walked Lunt 
Avenue to Western, Western to Devon, 
Devon to Rockwell and Rockwell back 
to Lunt. Other times she walked Rock- 
well to Devon, Devon to Western, 
Western to Lunt and Lunt back to 
Rockwell. 

I don’t recall ever being bored by her 
descriptions of her walks. There was a 
tranquility to her voice, a simplicity to 
her expression and an enjoyment of the 
discussion, which always touched me. I 
think we all loved walking with her par- 
tially because she loved her walks as 
much as one could love the beauty and 
feel of life itself. 

When her grandchildren would visit 
her in her later years, the activity we’d 
most look forward to was taking a walk 
with her. The walks got shorter. Gram 
took as many steps as she used to, but 
they got shorter. 

We'd walk; we’d talk. About life, 
about the book she was reading, about 
ourselves. She always seemed to under- 
stand. She always had good advice. Pos- 
itive advice. 

Faith. 

She once told my cousin Nina, “If 
you’ve seen the invention of the light 
bulb and the plane, if you’ve gone from 
the shtetl in Russia to vacations in 
Miami Beach, you think all things are 


possible.” 


My favorite walk with her was when 
we went to New York for my older 
brother Cliffs wedding. The afternoon 
before, she and I took a tour of the 
United Nations. She was so impressed 
with the organization, the building, even 
our foreign tourguide. At one point, we 
observed a meeting of some committee. 
Through earphones, Gram listened to 
the proceedings in Russian and then 
translated them to me in English. She 
probably had not heard Russian in 30 
years. She took pride in remembering it 
correctly. She always prized intelli- 
gence. 

The tour lasted over an hour. Al- 
though this was far longer than her 
walks at that point, she was so en- 
thralled she made it through the entire 
tour. Back at her hotel room, she took 
the best nap of her life. 

Part of her success as a grandmother 
must be attributed to her children, who 
were thoughtful and wise enough to en- 
courage her role and who always raved 
about her performance. My mother 
once told me that she never thought of 
baking a challah during the 30-some 
years Gram lived with us. That was 
Gram’s job. Mom wouldn’t move in on 
her territory. 

Every dinner, my father would praise 
whatever she had baked, reassuring her 
of her proper place on the pedestal. Ev- 
ery Sunday, my aunts and uncles would 
visit, bringing along my cousins. My 
cousins came sometimes out of a sense 
of obligation, but usually not. After all, 
Gram was the grandmother we all 
wanted her to be. 

She enriched all our Bar Mitzvahs 
and weddings merely by her presence. 
Her lighting of the Sabbath candles gave 
us a sense of religious tradition nobody 
else could have provided. Her challahs, 
kugels, knadlachs, noodle and potato 
pancakes, spongecakes, poundcakes, 
apple slices, apple pies and little cin- 
namon loaves were among the most sen- 
suous experiences of my childhood. 

But it is the total acceptance and un- 
conditional love she gave us that I trea- 

continued on following page 
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Job 
Hunting 


ot long ago I attended a profes- 
N sional meeting for women in ad- 

vertising and public relations. 
Trying to make my way into the field, I 
feel it good policy to go to these meet- 
ings, even though after a while I start to 
get the sinking feeling that my clothes 
aren’t tailored enough or that I might 
giggle if someone else says that San Jose 
is the feminist capital of the world, there- 
by ruining the magical “networking” 
process I have going. 

At this particular meeting, I saw no 
one I knew. I was butting into conversa- 
tions and introducing myself and fell 
into a discussion with one woman about 
the firm I work with, a non-profit orga- 
nization of people in the career planning 
and adult development field. Talking 
about the pressures on colleges to orient 
their students to the career world, I men- 
tioned an article in the Wall Street 
Journal that had chronicled an unfortu- 
nate young man, recruited off campus 
with a business major, who lost his job 
in a layoff not three months after his 
hopes had been so high. He was engaged 
to be married and would have to put off 
his wedding. He complained that he 
could not find a job and said he should 
have majored in English: he might still 


GRAM 
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sure the most when I think of her. 

Although those cinnamon loaves are 
a close second. They were so much more 
than delicious. So much more. 

They also helped me make friends at 
Oberlin. About once a month, a shoe- 
box arrived at my dorm, filled, with 
those little cinnamon loaves that 
smelled so wonderful they must have 
been baked no more than an hour 
earlier. 

The first time they arrived, I offered 
some to a few acquaintances. Word 
spread quickly. As time went by, I got to 
eat fewer and fewer loaves per shoebox. 

By the time of my graduation, which 
nothing in the world could have kept her 
42 


by Marianne Allison 80 


One has to demonstrate the 
merits of a liberal 
education by rising to 
the tasks of a 
work-a-day world 


be without a job, but at least he would 
have learned something. 

My tale was met with a raised eye- 
brow. “I certainly wouldn’t recommend 
that anyone major in English!” my col- 
league said, implying, perhaps, at least 
not if they wanted to be where she was in 
life. I was annoyed, and I’m sure my 
voice had an edge to it. “I think a person 
should major in whatever inspires him 
or her,” I answered, thinking of my de- 
gree in Soc/ Anthro froma school I love 
that doesn’t even have a business major. 
“The key,” I continued, “is doing extra- 
curricular work, committee work, in- 


ternships, volunteer work; work to pro- 
vide skills meaningful to employers and 
supplemented and enriched by a liberal 
arts education.” Work, by the way, 
which I did too little of. 

I defend my liberal education and I 
try not to be self-righteous, patronizing 
or boring about it. But I share this be- 
cause I am ina sense paying the price for 
the choices I made. Oberlin was no mis- 
take. But I might have done better to 
lighten my courseload a bit and look to 
ways of supplementing my education 
with so-called “real-world lessons.” In 
what they call Silicon Valley, that is, 
computer-land, it doesn’t do to huff and 
puff about the virtue of a liberal educa- 


tion. One has to demonstrate its merits, 


by rising to the tasks of the work-a-day 
world and by enriching one’s surround- 
ings in the way that one performs them. 
One has to stand out quietly, not stick 
out like a sore thumb. 

I have a recurring vision of myself on 
my job hunt. I am at an interview and 
am extremely anxious to land this par- 
ticular job. After I leave, my interviewer 
says to aco-worker, “What a nice, inter- 
esting, bright, talented, articulate per- 
son that was.” 

“I hope she gets a job.” 


from, people all over campus came up to 
her and said, “So you’re Gram! Thank 
you.” 
(All my friends called her Gram. All 
my friends liked calling her Gram. It fit.) 
Those cinnamon loaves not only 
tasted good; they also touched everyone 
who ate them. They could have only 
been baked by a grandmother. You 
would taste the sweetness and smooth 
texture of the pastry, while your heart 
was being filled with unconditional love. 
It has been years since she had the 
health and fortitude to bake. The taste is 
just a memory. The love is still fresh in 
the hearts of everyone who knew her. 
She made it so wonderful to love her. 
She showed me how wonderful it is to 
love. 


TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 
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died in 1979, have established the 
annual Arthur Dann Senior Piano 
Competition, which will be open to all 
Oberlin seniors. The purpose of the 
competition is to recognize outstanding 
piano talent at Oberlin and to have the 
winner represent the College and the 
Conservatory in off-campus perfor- 
mances. 


Francis Pettijohn, who taught geol- 
ogy at Oberlin 1925-29, has received the 
Sorby Medal of the International Asso- 
ciation of Sedimentologists. He is the 
third recipient of the medal and has been 
emeritus professor of geology at Johns 
Hopkins since 1973, 
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Kent Baird is an editorial assistant at Macmil- 
lan Publishing Co., NYC. 

Jill Chenault is working on the master’s in pub- 
lic policy studies at U. Mich. 

James Frolik is a staff musician in the German 
Pavilion at the Walt Disney World’s new EPCOT 
Center. Address: 2318 Castlepalm Rd., Orlando, 
FL 32809. Phone 305/425-6215. 

Nancy Hale is an administrative assistant to the 
director and assistant director of the School of 
Dance at the Philadelphia College of the Perform- 
ing Arts. In her spare time she is a volunteer 
researcher for the American Cancer Society. She 
also plays the violin in the Orchestra Society of 
Philadelphia. 

Neal Hartsough is a senior technical aid for Bell 
Laboratories in New Jersey. 

David Hickson is a quality control manager at 
Eden Toys. Rachel (Abelson ’80) is a marketing 
assistant at the Magazine Publishers Assn. in 
Manhattan. Address: 81 Liberty Pl., Weehawken, 
NJ 07087. 

Peter Hiers is an assistant manager at the Pack- 
ard People’s Food Co-op in Ann Arbor. 

Carolyn Hirschman isa copyeditor at the AMA 
in Chicago. She is also stringing for the Lerner 
newspapers and freelance writing for The Chicago 
Tribune and working part time at a vegetarian 
restaurant. 

After a three-day jury trial in Lorain County 
Common Pleas Court, Stephen Hudson, driver of 
the car that killed jogger Rebecca Orr’85 on April 
12, was found not guilty of homicide. Despite 
prosecution emphasis of alcohol, the jury didn't 
think that drinking was a factor in the accident. A 
charge of D.U.I. was dismissed in Oberlin Munic- 
ipal Court on June 30. 

Carole Jeandheur spent six weeks touring 
Europe this summer with Ellyn Kusmin. Carole is 
now a first year law student at B.U. Law School. 
Address: 1862 Beacon St., Bldg. 2, Apt. 3, Brook- 
line, MA 02146. Ellyn works in the advertisement 
department at Carnegie Hall. Her address: 217 E. 
33rd St., #46FE, New York, NY 10016. 

Adam Kuenzel won the highest prize awarded 
($500) in the 1982 National Flute Association 
competition held in Seattle in August. He plans to 
attend the Yale School of Music. Mark Sparks 
was a semi-finalist in the competition. He spent 
this past summer with the Colorado Philharmonic 
Orchestra and is currently studying at the Boston 
U. School for the Arts. 

Tom Kunkel and Deborah Logar were married 
July 24 in Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church in 
McDonald, Ohio. Ushers were brothers Dan’78, 
Bill °75 and John Kunkel and Jim Krumpak °78 
and Michael Choban. Deborah graduated this 
summer from Youngstown State U., with an asso- 
ciate degree in medical assisting technology. Tom 
began studies at Ohio College of Podiatric Medi- 
cine, Cleveland, this September. 

Scott Lawton is pursuing a master’s in conduct- 
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ing at the College-Conservatory of Music in 
Cincinnati. 

Janet Levenson is an investment consultant for 
First Investors Corp. 

Elizabeth S. Lieberman isa scenic artisan intern 
at the Seattle Repertory Theater. 

Emily G. Miller is a page and reference atten- 
dant at the Newberry Library and a tutor of Eng- 
lish as a second language in Chicago. 

Janet Morrison teaches mathematics and sci- 
ence in the seventh and eighth grades at the Far 
Brook School in Short Hills, N.J. 

Mary Ann Pittman is in dental school at U. 
Florida. 

George Preston is a D.J. in the St. Petersburg, 
Fla. area. Address: 1324-D Pelican Ck. Crossing, 
St/Petersburg; FL 33707. 

David Russell teaches A.P. chemistry, advanced 
science and computer science at the Seven Hills 
Upper School in Cincinnati. Address: 5639 Macey 
Ave., Apt. E-1, Cincinnati, OH 45227. 

Peter Schab is violinist with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony 1982-83. 

Kifflie Scott is working on the MS in guidance 
and counseling at U. Wisconsin-Stout. 

Bill Selonick is a credit analyst for the Central 
Trust Bank in Cincinnati. 

Timothy Shafer is working toward the MM at 
Indiana U., studying with Menahem Pressler. 

Priscilla Ware is a youth counselor at the Linn 
County Juvenile Dentention Center in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Claudia Weinstein is an editorial intern at The 
Progressive magazine. 


1981 


Rachel Adelman is in her first year at U. Mich. 
Law School. Eric Sinrod ’80 is in his second year 
there. This summer, Rachel was the maid of honor 
at the wedding of Baine Alexander and Peter 
Jackson who are currently living in Madison. 
Rachel’s address: 403 Church St., Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. 

Eric Adolph is in his first year at U. Cincinnati 
College of Medicine. Eric taught English and stu- 
died French literature and art history in Paris last 
year. 

Joseph Alhadeff is a first year law student at 
Boston U. 

Amy Ascher is studying at the American Grad- 
uate School of International Management in 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Robert Belfort is project coordinator for the 
N.Y. Public Interest Research Group. 

Sara Bloom and Brian Boothby were married 
Nov. 6. Brian works for the U.S. Post Office in 
Anchorage. Sara plays with the Anchorage Sym- 
phony and Anchorage Civic Opera and in Susitna 
Sweetgrass, an all-women bluegrass band. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 1031, Anchorage, AK 99510. 


Scott Duncanson and Dawn Surratt have a son, 
Charles Alexander Abraham Surratt-Duncanson 
(“Abe”), born Sept. 9 at home. Scott is district 
editor (for metro-Atlanta) of Georgia Hi-School 
Sports magazine, a monthly publication which 
began operations this fall. He also teaches part- 
time in the community education programs at 
Emory U. and Clayton Jr. College, leading “slow- 
motion and holistic calisthenics” classes in the 
evenings. Dawn is enjoying motherhood. 

Scott J. Frankel has begun his first year at OSU 
College of Law. 

Laura Goering is doing graduate study in Rus- 
sian literature at Cornell on a National Resource 
Fellowship. She lives with Sue Sobolewski °79, 
who is now on the faculty of Ithaca College, and 
Sue Smith and Kim Hardy, who are both finishing 
their master’s in music at Ithaca. 

Laurie Guttman is in medical school at West 
Virginia U. 

Richard Hensold is a member of the Chicago 
early-music ensemble, Zephyr: A Renaissance 
Consort. They plan to perform at U. Chicago and 
North Park College. 

Cindy Kirshen is studying sociology in the 
graduate program at U. Mass.-Amherst. 

Berkley Lynch is a research assistant at Tufts, 
New England Medical Center. 

Jennifer Moore is in her first year of graduate 
school in anthropology at U. Virginia. She is also 
coaching the Virginia Forensics team and contin- 
uing to write for a few publications in Charlottes- 
ville and Madison (Wis.). Address: 836-5 Copeley 
Station #1, Charlottesville, VA 22904-0006. 
Phone: 804/971-4646. 

Richard Ruotolo is director of instrumental 
music at Chapel Hill (N.C.) High School. 

Anne Shilton and John Graumlich ’80 were 
married Aug. 14 in the First United Methodist 
Church, Santa Paula, Calif. Anne’s honor atten- 
dant was her sister, Paula °74, and John’s sister, 
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If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
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you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Lisa °74, was bridesmaid. Anne works at The 
Broadway in Ventura and John works for the 
Ventura Parks and Recreation Dept. 

Robert G. Smith is a computer programmer 
with Eberline Instrument in Santa Fe, N.M. 

After a year of travel in Israel and Europe, 
Elizabeth Steel is a first year law student at New 
England School of Law in Boston. 

Henry Sucov has begun graduate studies in 
biology at Caltech. 

Judy Wilner is working towards the MA in 
English literature at Columbia and is working 
part time as an editorial assistant at St. Martin’s 
Press. 


1980 


Jane Buder is studying for a doctorate in clini- 
cal psychology at Case Western Reserve U. 

Shaun Carrigan and Janette Fishell were mar- 
ried June 19. Shaunisa reporter forthe Nashville 
Banner. 

Frank Corbin participated in the International 
Organ Competition in Brugge, Belgium, held July 
31-Aug. 7. Of the 51 contestants, he was selected 
as one of the 12 semi-finalists receiving an honor- 
able mention and a premium of 10,000 BF. Frank 
is currently studying with Roberta Gary at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music where he is 
completing a master’s degree. 

Audrey Ann Dannenberg received the master’s 
in teaching the visually handicapped and certifica- 
tion as an orientation and mobility instructor 
from Boston College. She spent the summer bicy- 
cling across the country from Astoria, Ore., to 
Yorktown, Va. She is now teaching daily living 
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skills at the California School for the Blind in 
Fremont. She resides in Redwood City. 

Deborah Davids competed in the Miss America 
Pageant as Miss Colorado. She received one of 
the $2,000 non-finalist talent awards for her per- 
formance of Ravel’s “Introduction and Allegro” 
on harp. Nationally televised Sept. 11, the contest 
was held in Atlantic City. Deborah teaches 30 
harp students in Denver and is studying business 
and communications at U. Denver. 

June Donenfeld is in her third year of teaching 
English and studying Japanese in Kyoto. She is 
also learning to weave and planned to visit the 
Philippines in December during a vacation period. 

Andrea Doremus works for Nuclear Times, a 
magazine that covers the nuclear disarmament 
movement. 

Neal Fedarko is working toward the PhD in 
biochemistry at U. Illinois, Champaign-Urbana. 

John C. Floyd III is a candidate for the master’s 
of public policy at U. Mich. Institute of Public 
Policy Studies. He is also active in UM’s Gilbert & 
Sullivan Society. 

Alice George and Shawn Decker ’81! were mar- 
ried Sept. 18 at the home of Alice’s parents in 
Erlanger, Ky. Adam Kuenzel °82 played flute. 
Alice works for Callahan Law Publishing Co. of 
Chicago and Shawn is currently working on his 
doctorate after receiving the MMus from North- 
western this past year. 

Robin Goldner teaches at the Mariposa School, 
a rural alternative school in Ukiah, Calif. 

Andrea Hauser is a first year law student at 
DePaul U. 

Stephanie Hilf is working ona master’s in jour- 
nalism at Northwestern U. 
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Elizabeth Knowles is pursuing the master’s in 
cello at Florida State U. 

Alex Levine has begun graduate work in history 
at Berkeley. He and Tony Pettinato reside at 2310 
Valley St., Berkeley, CA 94702, Phone 
415/849-3256. 

David Mackoff is studying anthropology at U. 
California, San Diego. 

Andra Marx is the assistant to the associate 
director of the Young Concert Artists Inc., NYC. 

Jonathan Myers is the head residential counse- 
lor at the Charles River Academy in Cambridge, 
Mass. It is a school for emotionally disturbed 
children. 

Cristino Orengo and Cynthia Caraballo were 
married Aug. 15 in NYC. Inattendance were Jon- 
athan Bloome, Myra Coppage ’81, Daniel Ger- 
shenson, Scott Hoing ’81, Cynthia Negron ’81, 
Maria Orengo’81, Clyde Owan’79, Martha Pick- 
ett 81, Ray Ramirez and Osiris Rosario 86. Cris- 
tino is currently attending Boston U. School of 
Law. Address: 51 Linden St. #3, Allston, MA 
02134. 

Akwasi Patrick Osei is working towards the 
PhD in political science at Howard U. 

Suzanne Paola and Bruce Beasley were married 
Aug. 7 at Grace United Methodist Church in 
North Plainfield, N.J. Suzanne is manager of spe- 
cial sections for Institutional Investor of New 
Y ork. Bruce isan associate editor for Facts on File 
news digest in New York. They reside in Brooklyn. 

Nancy Parent teaches music at Cushing Acad- 
emy in Ashburnham, Mass. In October, she pre- 
sented her thesis at the national College Music 
Society convention in Boston. 

Karen Pollitz received the master’s in public 


-policy from Berkeley this past June. She is nowa 


research associate for tax reform issues at Com- 
mon Cause in Washington, D.C. 

Tenor Bryan Post performed several leading 
roles with the National Opera Company during its 
national tour. 

Douglas Quin is in his second year of a teaching 
fellowship at Tufts. He is in the MFA program at 
the Boston Museum School. 

Countertenor Derek Ragin performed works 
from the Squarcialupi Codex Nov. 20 and 21 asa 
member of the Theater Chamber Players of 
Kennedy Center. 

Michael Robbins and Ikuko Oseki were mar- 
ried May 28. 

Maryke Schmidt and Mike Auvinen ’8! were 
married June 12 in Pasadena, Calif. She isa chem- 
ist for the 3M Co. (St. Paul) and he is a dental 
student at U. Minn. 

Elizabeth Welch is assistant editor of demo- 
cracy. 


1979 


Having successfully completed general exami- 
nations for a political science doctorate at MIT, 
Stephen Andersen planned to move to Tokyo to 
continue language study and dissertation research. 

Frank Bajak is A.P.’s second East European 
Bureau correspondent. 

After traversing half the country by bicycle this 
summer (Cape Cod to Minneapolis), Janet C. 
Bayer returned “reluctantly to the confines” of her 
second year at U. Penn Law School. She received 
a CBS Fellowship for the academic year. 

Robin Behn received the MA in English this 
past May from U. Missouri, where she was a 
poetry editor of the Missouri Review. She now 
attends the lowa Writers Workshop. 
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Anne Bellows and David Garboczi ’76 were 
married Sept. 4 at the Morristown (N.J.) Unitar- 
ian Fellowship. Anne is a graduate student at U. 
Oregon where she majors in urban planning. 
David is pursuing a doctorate in biology at the 
university. 

John Bourque and Barbara Stein were married 
Aug. 21 in the Lutheran Church of the Resurrec- 
tion in Irondequoit, N.Y. Barbara works at East- 
man Kodak Co., and John is a self-employed 
musician and music teacher. 

Chris Canarie left his post as manager of the 
Lebanon (Ohio) Winters Bank branch to begin 
study for the master’s in business at Northwestern 
U. Chris had been working for Winters since 
graduation. 

Ted Chemey is an air traffic control specialist 
forthe FAA. He works at the Indianapolis center. 

Prentiss Cox works in energy conservation and 
with food cooperative warehouses in Minneapo- 
lis. Address: 1220 Powderhorn Tr. #13, Minnea- 
polis, MN 55407. Phone 612/722-4821. 

In addition to getting the MD, Jeffrey Drebin 
has decided to remain at Harvard to work towards 
the PhD in immunology. 

Deborah Emont, AM, and G. Andrew Scott 
plan to be married July 1983. She is a curator of 
collections at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in 
Memphis and he is anassistant dean of students at 
Hampshire College. 

Jeffrey Eng received the MHA and MBA from 
Washington U., St. Louis, this past May. He is 
now a lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy and is 
presently working with the Great Lakes Naval 
Hospital as the quality assurance coordinator and 
the head of medical records. 

J. Scott Ferguson is visiting director of the Col- 
lege of Wooster Chorus and visiting instructor in 
organ. 

Colenton Freeman, opera singer with the Ham- 
burg State Opera, gave his Carnegie Hall debut in 
November. 

Amy Fried is a graduate assistant working 
toward the MBA at Cleveland State U. 

Lisa Greisen is a statistical applications pro- 
grammer at the Center for Naval Analyses in 
Alexandria, Va. 

Pam Hardmanis working on the MA in English 
at U. Toronto. 

Charlie Hardy is working on new forms of 
energy storage in his second year of the PhD 
program in inorganic chemistry at Northwestern 
u: 

Henry W. Hayssen is studying at U. Chicago 
Graduate School of Business. 

Roger Heine is a graduate student in the MIT 
Sloan School of Management. 

Marian Hertz received the JD from BU. 

Eric Hollander is a tech consultant to Morris 
Decision Systems, an Apple computer dealer 
located near Wall Street. 

Matthew L. Horowitz and Adrian (Tenzer 81) 
have moved to Waukegan, Ill. Matthew trans- 
ferred from the medical school at the Universidad 
Autonoma de Guadalajara in Jalisco, Mex., to the 
class of 1985 at the Chicago Medical School. 
Address: 1413 Catalpa Ave., 2, Waukegan, IL 
60085. Phone 312/244-3351. 

Anita Kron is working on the MA and teaching 
at the English Language Institute in Ann Arbor. 

Lyle Lichty has begun grad work in solid state 
physics at lowa State U. 

Deborah Lund received the MA in Germanic 
languages and literatures from Washington U., 
St. Louis, in May 1981. She will spend 1982-83 in 
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Tubingen, W. Germany, on a Fulbright grant, 
finishing doctoral exams and doing dissertation 
research. Address: Fichtenweg 15/711,7400 Tubin- 
gen 1, West Germany. 

John C, Maxwell worked as legislative assistant 
to Sen. John Melcher (D), Montana, on his cam- 
paign. He also works at the Kennedy Center opera 
house doing stage and house work. John expects 
to receive his law degree from Antioch Law 
School this summer. 

Ted Mueser is enrolled at U. Oregon Law 
School. Address: 1372 Patterson St., Apt. 3, 
Eugene, OR 97401. Phone 503/485-2126. 

Charles R. Naftalin attends law school at U. 
Puget Sound. He and Linda have a son, David 
Alan Naftalin, born Sept. 29. 

Richard O’Donnell plans to graduate from 
Bowling Green State U. in May with the MFA in 
creative writing. 

Richard Peters is a third year graduate student 
working toward the MS/PhD in electrical engi- 
neering and applied math at U. Arizona. 

After working as a veterinary technician for the 
past three years, Leah Postman has started vet 
school at Tufts. Address: 64 Moore St., Apt. I, 
Winthrop, MA 02152. Phone 617/846-3134. 

Oren Rudavsky is producing/ directing a 45- 
minute documentary on race relations in Lorain 
County. The film focuses on historical and con- 
temporary race relations in Oberlin, Elyria and 
Lorain and should be completed in 1% years. 
Oren received a $16,000 grant from the Ohio Arts 
Council and the Ohio Humanities Council for the 
production of the film and he hopes to have the 
Humanities Council fund showing around the 
county upon the film’s completion. This is the 
second film Oren has made in Lorain County. The 
first was a documentary of three mental health 
patients at the Nord Center in Lorain (See GIFT 
OF SPEECH THROUGH FILMS, Summer 1980). 

Dan Schab completed a master’s at U. Cincin- 
nati, College-Conservatory of Music. He now 
free lances inthe Atlanta area. Address: 190 Dun- 
can Spring Rd., Athens, GA 30606. Phone 
404 / 543-2201. 

R. Bruce Schaller received the master’s in pub- 
lic policy from Berkeley in June 1982. He now 
analyzes tax and budget options’ effects on eco- 
nomic development for the NYC Office for Eco- 
nomic Development. Address: 342 Eighth St., 4th 
floor, Brooklyn, NY 11215. 

Nanci Severance is a violist in the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

Bill Spitz is pursuing a PhD in economics at 
Yale. 

Andrew Stivelman is doing graduate study at 
the School of Translation and Interpretation, U. 
Geneva, Switzerland. The program comprises six 
semesters of study leading to a diploma in transla- 
tion followed by three additional semesters of 
intensive training in simultaneous and consecu- 
tive conference interpretation. He hopes to even- 
tually work as an interpreter at a major interna- 
tional organization such as the U.N. 

Keith Strandberg and Carol Hartman were 
married Sept. 25 at the Pearl Street United Meth- 
odist Church in Lancaster, Pa. He is a self- 
employed free-lance writer and at the time of their 
marriage worked for Inter-Pacific Tours, Interna- 
tional, NYC. She is executive director, Family, 
YMCA of the Northern Piedmont, Roxboro, 
N.C., where they currently reside. 

Lauren Thomas is a speech/ language patholo- 
gist at Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley. 

Jeffrey L. Walker has been appointed director 
of music at St. David’s (Radnor) Episcopal 


Church, in Wayne, Pa., where he will run a four 
choir program and a concert series. This past July, 
he represented the U.S. asa recitalist at the Inter- 
national Society for Music Education Confer- 
ence, in Bristol, England. His wife, Elen Sollinger 
Walker directs the St. Francis Choir at the church 
and teaches piano privately. She currently studies 
with Philadelphia pianist Susan Starr. Address: 
325 McMull Dr., Strafford, PA 19087. 

Gary Washington is city planner for the Cleve- 
land Dept. of Community Development. He 
received the master of city and regional planning 
from Harvard in June. 


1978 


James Abraham and Virginia Moore planned 
to be married in December. 

Ken Amster left his environmental! consulting 
business in Washington, D.C., to work as an 
operations research analyst at the Naval Weapons 
Center, China Lake, Calif. Address: 1920 A Dibb 
St., Ridgecrest, CA 9355S. 

Pamela Brick and Farzad Shadzik were mar- 
ried June 26 in Englewood, N.J. Laurie and David 
Tobey-Freedman were present. Pam is working in 
the fund raising department of the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council in NYC. Her husband is 
an architecture student. 

Stephen Cullen is a product manager for 
INMAC, a computer accessories supplier. 

Susanni Douville and Barry Wendell planned 
to be married in September. She is a journalist in 
Washington, D.C., and he is unit manager at 
Washington Hospital Center. 

Judy Dunal is in her second year at Rush Medi- 
cal College. She is also co-president of the Rush 
Chapter of the American Medical Student Associ- 
ation. 

Miriam Friedman attends Alfred U. (N.Y. 
State College of Ceramics). 

Rebecca Gass is lecturer in music at Albright 
College. 

Sylvia Gaston is an account executive in the 
business marketing division of AT&T Long Lines. 
Address: 50 Willard St., Apt. N218, Hartford, CT 
06105. Phone 203/278-5237. 


THE OBERLIN ALUMNI NETWORK 


Thinking about a job change? 
Considering a new career? 


Maybe this is the time for grad school 
or a move to another city. 


The Oberlin Alumni Network can help 
you begin to build the contacts you 
need. 


In New York, Boston, Washington 
D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and other cities upon request, 
alumni stand ready to assist Oberlin 
students and grads with these and 
other career-related problems. 


For more information contact the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, 109 Peters Hall, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Laura Greenberg is an associate with Long and 
Levit, a Los Angeles law firm. She received the JD 
from Loyola Law School in June. 

Marjorie Greenfield and Tony Post °79 were 
married July 25 in NYC. Obies at the wedding 
were Helen Eisenbach °79, Frieda Reichsman, 
Deb Luskin, Beth Lange, Matt °79 and Adrian 
(Tenzer 81) Horowitz, Laura Kahn, Emily Har- 
ris, Anne Hull ’77 and Kathy Rausch Beckwith. 
Marjie and Tony live in Cleveland, where she is in 
her fourth year and he in his first at Case Western 
Reserve Medical School. 

Kathy Kelly is the associate principal cellist of 
the Phoenix Symphony. A fellowship student at 
Tanglewood during the summers of 1980-81, she 
was the recipient of the C.D. Jackson Master 
Award in 1981. Address: 1926 E. Camelback 
#657, Phoenix, AZ 85016. 

Ken Koster received the MD from Case West- 
ern Reserve U. in May 1982. He has begun a 
residency training in emergency medicine in De- 
troit. Address: 1229 Joliet, Detroit, MI 48207. 

Dana Loomis is a graduate student in geology 
at U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Andy Manshel practices law with Riker, Dan- 
zig, Scherer and Hyland in Newark and Morris- 
town, N.J. 

Akoto Tony Osei is in his second year at How- 
ard U., where he is working towards the PhD in 
economics. 

Shelley Povzea received the M Mus from Yale 
in May. 

Graylin Presbury is a commodity industry spe- 
cialist for the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Having survived the toil of Naval Aviation 
Officer Candidate School in Pensacola, Fla., and 
more recently, the greater challenge of flight train- 
ing, Jeff Queen “pinned on the gold wings” in 
January and is now studying anti-submarine war- 
fare tactics at Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, 
Calif., from where he will deploy with Patrol 
Squadron 48 to Japan and environs this winter. 
Address: 2131 Briarwood Dr., Santa Clara, CA 
95051. Phone 408/554-1147. 

Dawn Ratzlaff Thistle is music librarian at 
Holy Cross College. She has beena library assis- 
tant at Harvard’s Baker and Widener libraries 
since 1979. 

Guy Rich was named correspondent banking 
officer at the American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago. He joined the bank in September 
1979 as a management trainee, was elected busi- 
ness development coordinator in 1980, credit ana- 
lyst in 1981 and banking associate in 1982. He and 
Katherine Shatusky (‘80 U.Mich.) were married 
Oct. 16. 

Zvi Schoenburg teaches fourth and fifth grade 
Bible and upper school Judaica at the Hillel 
Academy, Swampscott, Mass. 

Ann Silversmith and Jim Schreve were married 
July 31, 1982 in Olbrich Botanical Gardens in 
Madison. Oberlinian Art Howald’77 was present. 
After a brief vacation in Hawaii, Jim and Ann 
moved to Canberra, Australia, where she con- 
tinues to study physics at the Australian National 
University. Address: Flat 16, 81 Northbourne 
Ave., Turner Canberra A.C.T., Australia 2601. 

Elsa Thompson Travisano has moved from 
Williamsburg, Va., to Oneonta, N.Y., where her 
husband, Tom, hasa tenure-track teaching appoint- 
ment at Hartwick College. 

Kristin Webb is general manager of KALX- 
FM, U. Calif., Berkeley. 

Joseph Yukich received the PhD in mathema- 
tics from MIT and is currently an invited scholar 
there. In August, he and Arati Shah were married. 
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1977 


After five years of graduate school, David Bar- 
rett received the PhD in mathematics from U. 
Chicago in June. He is now instructor and NSF 
Research Fellow at Princeton. After having given 
his thesis defense on May 13, three days later he 
was married to Susan Ball. Obies in attendance 
were Victoria Weisbard Rich and David's brother, 
Tom °80. The service was in Chicago’s Bond 
Chapel and was performed by the Barretts’ father. 
Address: 101 Bayard Lane, Princeton, NJ 08540. 
Phone 609/921-2586. 

Carla Cech and Karl Neimes were married 
Sept. 4 at Faith Lutheran Church in Mentor, 
Ohio. Carla is a social security claims representa- 
tive in Downers Grove, Ill. Karl is an engineer for 
CBI in Oak Brook, III. 

Bruce Crooker is a computer programmer for 
Clark, Boardman Co. Ltd., a legal publishing 
firm. 

AfterAmy Dingley received the PhD in chemis- 
try from Brandeis in May 1982, she took a post- 
doctoral position at the Harvard Medical School. 

David Driscoll is an assistant attorney general 
of the State of Colorado. He resides in Denver. 
David recently saw a performance of a Dixieland 
band, featuring Clark Driftmier on tuba, in Idaho 
Springs. 

Lynn Friedman is completing her first year asa 
psychiatry resident at Oregon Health Sciences U. 

Laurel Goodrich is a doctoral student in clinical 
psychology at U. Tenn. 

Janet L. Gray graduated from the American 
Graduate School of International Management, 
Phoenix, in May. 

Diana Haines left her position as assistant 
director of personnel at Oberlin College to join the 
teaching faculty at the Antioch School of Law in 
Washington, D.C. She is teaching a course in 
housing law and serving asa Clinical professor/in- 
structor in the landlord/tenant division of An- 
tioch’s clinical teaching division. She will also 
serve as a supervising attorney in the legal clinic 
teaching trial advocacy skills to students enrolled 
in the landlord/ tenant clinic. Dee Dee expects to 
receive the LLM in clinical teaching in two years. 

David Hatfield and Leslie Campbell were mar- 
ried Aug. 21 at the First United Methodist Church 
in Sidney, Ohio. Leslie is a candidate for the MA 
in art history and a certificate in museum practice 
at U. Mich. David is a marketing development 
manager in the plastics department of Dow Chem- 
ical. They reside in Midland, Mich. 

Henry Lowe and Sarah Fisher were married. 
He is an associate with the law firm of Fairfield & 
Woods in Denver. 

Charles Mayer and Judith Copeland were mar- 
ried August 1980. He is an associate pastor at the 
Nichols United Methodist Church, Trumbull, 
Conn. 

Martin Moody received the MD from U. Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine in June. He is doing 
his internship in internal medicine there. 

Carol Lynn Rosen-Moy received the JD from 
Pitt School of Law in May. She was admitted to 
the Pennsylvania Bar on Nov. 10. 

Susan Sutphen has a new address: 251 Culver 
Rd., Apt. G, Rochester, NY 14607. 

Karen Swietlik-Schmid has moved to Mans- 
field, Ohio, following husband Paul’s appoint- 
ment as assistant conductor of the Mansfield 
Symphony. He has formed a youth orchestra in 
Mansfield and also conducts the Heidelberg Col- 
lege/ Community Orchestra. Karen will give a re- 
cital at the Mansfield Art Center Jan. 6, for the 
benefit of the Mansfield Youth Orchestra Schol- 
arship Fund. 


1976 


After ten years in the U.S., Kenneth Agbasi has 
returned to Nigeria. He is now senior computer 
systems analyst-programmer for United African 
Company Management and Computer Services. 
Ken has his master’s of engineering degree in 
water analysis-resources and environmental engi- 
neering and a master’s in computer science from 
Howard U. Address: U.A.C. of Nigeria Ltd., 
Niger House, P.O. Box 2058, Lagos, Nigeria. Tel- 
ephone 656020 / 395. 

Susan Anderson-Shotwell is completing her 
third year of pediatric residency at U. Virginia. 
Her husband, Donald, is a child care worker at the 
Children’s Rehabilitation Center. They have a 
son, Jonathan Matthew, born May 12. 

Elizabeth Baker and Charles Dowd were mar- 
ried June I! in the Stanford Memorial Church. 
He is a professor of percussion at U. Oregon in 
Eugene. She continues to play with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in the first violins section. Other 
members of the symphony include Nanci Sever- 
ance °79, viola; Nancy Ellis, °71, viola; John 
Schoening *71, viola; Lee Crocker *73, bass; and 
Robert Ward, associate principal horn. 

Nancy Bankoff is orchestra manager and music 
administrator for the Atlanta Symphony. 

Andy Bernard is a doctoral student in choral 
conducting at U. Washington and in his second 
year as music director of Seattle Pro Musica. His 
performances last year included Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto No. 23 (as both soloist and conductor) 
and Bach’s St. John Passion. This season’s high- 
lights include Gluck’s opera Orfeo ed Euridice and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4and Mass in C. New 
address: 1600 N.E. 47th St. #19, Seattle, WA 
98105. Phone 206/522-3692. 

Bruno Bertocci and Catherine Day planned to 
be married in November 1982. She is a research 
analyst at Wertheim & Co., NYC and he is an 
investment analyst at T. Rose Price Associates 
Inc., in Baltimore. 

Natalia Delgado is in practice with the law firm 
LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae in NYC. 

Jan Frazier and Thomas V. McClendon (’80 
Berkeley) were married May 23, 1981. They met 
while studying at Saint Andrews U. in Scotland in 
1975. Jan received the master’s from Northwest U. 
Medill School of Journalism in 1980. 

David Garboczi is in the PhD program at the 
Institute for Neuroscience at U. Oregon, Eugene. 

Amy Hirshberg works for TransAmerica Title 
Co. as general counsel. She is living in Tucson. 
She and Ray Lederman plan to be married in 
April. 

Patricia Hummons Clark is in her final year of 
law study at U. Denver College of Law. 

James Kirchenbauer is band director at McLean 
(Va.) High School. 

Jeanette Krohn and C.S. Heinbockel ’75 were 
married April 24 at a plantation house near Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Kate Kuper and Rocky Maffit were married 
June 6, 1981. She is teaching and performing 
dance in the Chicago area. He is a musician. 

Bey Olson-Belsheim and her husband, Howard, 
have a son, David Allen, born June 27. Howard is 
in private dental practice in Omaha and Beverly is 
in her first year of medical school at U. Nebraska. 

Clifton Page received the M Arch from Har- 
vard Gradute School of Design. 

Betsy Parsons received the CAS (Certificate of 
Advanced Study) in teaching, curriculum and 
learning environments from Harvard Graduate 
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School of Education in June 1982. Betsy has 
returned to teaching English at Portland (Maine) 
High School. 

Tracee Richardson Hagerty is college organist 
and adjunct faculty in the department of fine arts 
at Keuka College. 

Aileen Rothenberg is director of two dormito- 
ries at U. Washington. She completed the master’s 
in education and also became a member of the 
Baha’i Faith. 

Drew Ryce was appointed associate judge of 
the Colorado River Cout in Parker, Ariz. 

Linda Schwartz attends the New England Culi- 
nary Institute in Vermont. She had spent the past 
five years as a teacher. 

Donna Slawson is a law clerk for Justice Harry 
C. Martin (brother of Jacob Martin °42) at the 
Supreme court of North Carolina. She also serves 
on the executive committee of the southeast 
regional office of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Frances Stephenson Hotchkiss received the 
PhD from MIT and the Woods Hole Oceanogra- 
phic Institution in June and is now teaching part 
time at Florida Atlantic U. 

Robert Tilley is the Philadelphia National 
Bank’s representative for Japan and Korea. 

Bill Weinert and Marcia Orbison ’78 were mar- 
ried Jan. 9 at the First Congregational Church in 
- Appleton, Wis. Ben Locke ’72 attended and Deb- 
bie Lund °79 was maid of honor. Bill is now assis- 
tant professor of music at U. Wisconsin-Parkside, 
in charge of choral ensembles and voice, while 
continuing to pursue the DMA inchoral conduct- 
ing at U. Wisconsin-Madison. After two seasons 
as a professional stage manager with the Milwau- 
kee Repertory Theater and one season with the 
American Players Theater, Marcia is now looking 
for theater work in the Milwaukee-Chicago area. 
Address: 2129 16th Ave., Kenosha, WI 53140. 


1975 


Betsy Adamsis director of the Career Center at 
Hamilton College. She joined the staff at Hamil- 
tonin 1979 as assistant dean of student affairs and 
in 1981 became assistant director of the Career 
Center and counselor to the Health Center. 

Kitty Barnhouse is on the faculty of William 
Carey International U., a new graduate school in 
Pasadena, Calif., that focuses on international 
development. She teaches other people how to 
teach English overseas. 

Michael Cohen was appointed script editor in 
the program practices division of CBS in Holly- 
wood. 

Stanley Corfman and Kim Powsner were mar- 
ried Sept. 6 in the Princeton (N.J.) University 
Chapel. Brothers Tim’79 and Mark ’81 were best 
man and usher, respectively. She is working 
toward a doctoral degree in marketing at Colum- 
bia and he is an accountant with Price Water- 
house in NYC. 

Margaret Cusack was one of three finalists in 
the 1982 International American Music Competi- 
tion held in September in Carnegie Hall. New 
York Times writer Bernard Holland said she had 
“great musical control and intense personal involve- 
ment” during her performance of four Strauss 
songs. Margaret shared a second prize of $4,000 
each with soprano Diana Walker-Leuck. Howard 
Lubin was one of three accompanists for the 
competition. 

James Davis is a first year law student at 
Vanderbilt. 
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Oberlin College 


CHOIR 
RECORDS 


(SERIES B) 
Daniel Moe, conductor 


Songs of Peace and Joy 
(Recorded 1980) 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Chorale 
MOTEL Aah te) Se ee eee 
Unto us a Child is Born 


Bach 
Praetorius 
arr. Eastwood 


silentiNighty. i sci ok ee eee arr. Ridout 
P Spotless Rose” Sc Me Reet ey Howells 
Pris bitte Babe.te wae eee ae aes Britten 
Silent Devotion and Response ....... Bloch 
From Heaven Winging ........ arr. Ramsey 
Thiére Is Nor Roses oe ee Ot Joubert 
O Leave Your Sheep ......... arr. Leighton 
A. birthdayoreeting =e a, eee ee Kodaly 


Shalom Traditional 
Also includes traditional carols and organ music 


Vol. 7 (Recorded 1979) 


Missa-Brevis(D) K.Vel194)\%: Au os Mozart 
PLVIt tO O bac ECiifa ce tras ties eit oe Britten 
bi aritases i, ae es ee een Durufle 
Os luctiMeditalsiturne. ee] eee Bruckner 
Every Time I Feel the Spirit ....... Dawson 


Vol. 6 (Recorded 1978) 


Mass in C, K. 257 (Credo Mass) ....° Mozart 
EhreedViotets; Opsl10z et... te se Brahms 
Ma PIM tiCa Garret: < Ae are mete ees. cet ha Stevens 
@l Sacrum Conviviumiens seer Messiaen 
@audeate:@mnesmencrm tonne ee Sweelinck 


Vol. 5 (Recorded 1977) 


Litaniae Laurentanae, K.V. 195 Mozart 
Resonetin-Latidibls  seeeks aes hee: di Lasso 
Four Motets fora time of 

Penitences Mme se em on eee Poulenc 
Pree Sone sates S.ccs ee cele: Mendelssohn 
is (DEDIN ie UMbIek Some hs crake a ars Haydn 

Vol. 4 (Recorded 1976) 

IM ENS aN Grete Leal Aire apron ad Ora Meentte, 55 aie Schubert 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ....... Palestrina 
Ver Naria@ onde. da oh ws s Pon arammet Josquin 
Sixty-seventh Psalm... 2.0.05... Ives 
AMTedS AVI Wi ce tet ote Cees ate nid Jenni 


Three Madrigals from 
GHAKES PEATE Liathinies s ernaniya sirtetes 
Praise the Lord 


Felciano 
Berger 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please send me (_ ) Vol. 1; ( 


( 


I enclose check for$..... 
payable to Oberlin College Choir.) 


(please print) 
Name 


Street and Number 


eVoln2 t 


fant She ttnlucler 
Senes B Voi IZ 


$6.95 each i 


Vol. 2 (Recorded 1974) 


Vesperae solennes de confessore, 


KAN OSS OLN etek tects cate eee Mozart 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ....... Sweelinck 
MaketHaste1@/ God sees see ee Fritschel 
Exultet GoelumLaudibus % sx ...'.e59 Paynter 
MotetpOpIZ9 ING. 2 cree. cat oe eae Brahms 
Meatonanmiareataes. +e ete aaa di Lasso 


Lord arr. Moore 


Vol. 1 (Recorded 1973) 


OsjustPineditabrtur Yi. ose seu. Bruckner 
Magnificat torts esc ener sere eet wee Schutz 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden ......... Bach 
Ave Matiav®ce. ee neieene erties Mouton 
Verbum caro tactumesteer nec: ene Hassler 
Lo How a Rose E’er Blooming ....... Distler 
De Proftrnidise nls set ates ee eee Nystedt 
jest, as ThourArt Our Savior «20.45 Britten 
Psalm Goncertaton Pant) neo. eee Moe 
Aina: Got tine. to) 1) leanne ere Johnson 


Write to Business Manager, Oberlin 
College Choir, for information con- 
cerning volumes conducted by Robert 
Fountain or Harriet Simons in 1962 
and 1965 through 1971. 


Voll 4: ( Vola 2 Volnor 
) Vol. 7; ( ) Songs of Peace and Joy 


... (Include $.55 postage per record. Make check 


John Easter finished his clerkship with a federal 
district judge in Norfolk, Va. He is now an asso- 
ciate with the Richmond law firm of Mays, Valen- 
tine, Davenport & Moore. Abbi (Goldin), Jason, 
S¥, Joshua, 2Y2 and Leah, 10 months, are keeping 
busy with the new house. 

Andy Ferguson is owner and treasurer of the 
New England Country Dairy Inc., manufacturers 
of all natural cultured milk products. 

Charles Frankenberry received the MBA from 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Business in May 
and is now working in the international depart- 
ment of Mellon Bank N.A. in Pittsburgh. 

David Goodman is assistant professor of music 
at Pomona College. 

Denny Hoberman is visiting instructor in Eng- 
lish and writing at U. of Redlands, Calif. 

Brad Leftwich received the MA in anthro- 
pology from U. Chicago in 1979 then moved to 
Bloomington, Ind., for two semesters of special 
coursework in ethnomusicology. Following that 
he was a contract archeologist assessing cultural 
resouces forenvironmental impact statements. He 
has since returned to his first love: old-time fid- 
dling. He and his wife, Linda, whom he married 
May I, 1982, have a traditional old-time band 
called Leftwich and Higginbotham. 

Judith Light is a performing arts coordinator 
with the Washington Project for the Arts. 

Peter Lohman teaches music at the Syracuse 
Metropolitan School for the Arts. He resides in 
Clinton, N.Y., with his wife, Sondra, who teaches 
dance at Hamilton College. 

Willie Ray (“Karimi”) Mackey received the 
PhD in physics from MIT in September 1981. 

William Mayson received the DMA from OSU 
in June. He lives in Bainbridge, Ohio, with his 
wife, Linda Nelson. 

James Mueller received the MA in Chinese lin- 
guistics from OSU in December. 

Chris Norton is program director of WWDL- 
FM, Scranton, Pa. He was formerly program 
director of WEZX and WEJL, Scranton, where 
he and his wife, Dee, reside. 

Charles Obold is a management consultant 
with Arthur Young International in Alexandria, 
Egypt. He is also improving his Arabic language 
which he studied at Oberlin and later at the 
Georgetown U. School of Foreign Service, where 
he received the BS in 1978. Address: c/o Arthur 
Young & Co., 90 Al Horeyah St., Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

Richard Petershack received the JD from U. 
Wisconsin. He is now a law clerk to Justice 
Roland Day, Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

Stuart Robbins is working on the biography of 
William Saroyan for G.P. Putnam & Sons. He is 
still a counselor for disturbed children and is 
teaching Aikido in Oakland and Berkeley. 

Jill Siegel Dodd and her husband, Martin, have 
a daughter, Sarah Ann, who will bea year old on 
Jan. 14. Address: 4035 Panama Court, Oakland, 
CA 94611. 

Michael Trent, MD, isin his third year of surgi- 
cal residency at Mt. Sinai Hospital, NYC. 

Susan Turen and Samuel Lewis were married 
Aug. 8, in Silver Spring, Md. Sam isa lawyer and 
Susan is looking for a job in graphic design. 
Address: 5945 North Kings Highway, Alexandria, 
VA 22303. 

Judith Weingarten Daniel and Bob Olmsted 
(74 Allegheny) were married May 6. 

Eric Zencey is professor of philosophy and his- 
tory at Goddard. He and fiction writer Karen 
Ungerer plan to be married this summer. Address: 
Box 101, East Calais, VT 05650. 
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Ann Baker Mendenhall has started an organi- 
zation called Amateur Musicians for Peace 
(AMP). Write for more information: RR1, Cob- 
ble Hill, BC, Canada, VOR ILO. 

Tom Balmer practices law wih Lindsay, Hart, 
Neil & Weigler in Portland, Ore. 

Ricardo Barreto and Marcia DeJesus 81 AM 
head Barreto & DeJesus Art Advisors Ltd. of 
Boston, a | 2 year old art dealer and curator firm. 
The firm represents such artists as Agnes Denes, 
David Saunders, Matt Smith’76 and David Lapa- 
lombara *79. Ricardo and Marcia have thus far 
sold a number of works to the Allen Art Museum 
and the Elvehjem Art Center at U. Wisconsin. 
They also organized a show for the U.S. Embassy 
in Mexico City entitled “New Photography: Tra- 
ditions Re-examined.” 

Lawrence Brunner is assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Central Michigan U. 

Lena Cowen Orlin and Glenn ’73 have moved 
to 4608 Sleaford Rd., Bethesda, MD 20814. Lena 
is associate chairman at Folger Institute of Re- 
naissance and Eighteenth Century Studies and 
Glenn is manager of plans and program for the 
Washington regional office of the Maryland Dept. 
of Transportation. 

When the Baltimore Symphony (conducted by 
Alan Balter ’66) performed Mozart’s Flute Con- 
certo No. 1 in G Major, Sept. 29, in a Frederick 
(Md.) high school, Timothy Day was soloist. He is 
on the faculties of Towson State U. and Catholic 
U. and performs with several chamber music 
groups. 

Linda DeCelles Ottey is instructor of English 
composition at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 

Andi Drimmer and Michael Iseman were mar- 
ried Sept. 6. She is a senior computer systems 
designer for Martin Marietta Data Systems in 
Greenbelt, Md. 

Selma Feldman Siegel is a research fellow in 
pediatric endocrinology at Children’s Hospital in 
Pittsburgh. 

Tina Graf is working towards the master’s in 
public and private management at the Yale School 
of Management. She is also a consultant to the 
German Marshall Fund of the U.S. 

Jan Heininger now works as an analyst for the 
Dept. of State. 

Bob Huston and Sueanne Crisafulli were mar- 
ried Oct. 15 in Oswego, N.Y. In attendance were 
Robert Coppersmith ’73, Joan Sapinsley ’73 and 
Richard Lewis ’73 and Schuyler Warner ’76. “The 
Ace” is still professionally flying plastic discs, 
forming ultimate teams and coaching high school 
swimming teams while being steadily employed by 
the federal government in Detroit. Phone: 
313/398-0779. 

Bruce Kostic is an account executive for Time 
magazine. He and Kathie Mulholl were married 
May 22. In attendance were Rich Weeks and 
Buffy Buchman-Weeks, Ted Hommel, Mike 
Hankes, Jed Margolis °73 and Beth (Kley °73) 
Margolis. 

Ulla Hansen is assistant professor at the Sidney 
Farber Cancer Institute in Boston. 

Harry Looks was promoted to buyer of light 
outerwear and coordinates for Jeans West. He 
resides in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mark McDaniel is in his second year as’assis- 
tant professor of psychology at Notre Dame. 

Tali Makell is music director of the opera 
department of the Henry Street Settlement, NYC. 
During his first season he conducted productions 
of Mozart’s Magic Flute and Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Lloyd Michener and Gwen Murphy have a 
daughter, Rebecca Ciane Michener, born Sept. 4. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 


In July, Gwen began working half time as a pedi- 
atric nutritionist at Duke Hospital and Lloyd 
became an assistant professor of family medicine 
at Duke. In June, they ended their tenure as co- 
opers when their last house member moved out. 
Address: 1405 N. Mangum St. Durham, NC 
27701. 

Linda Peffer Powell and husband, Jerry ’73, 
have a daughter, Susan Margaret Powell, born 
Sept. 26. 

Angela Pratts Buchanan received the PhD from 
Stanford. She is now a research analyst with the 
Urban Institute for Human Services in California. 

Dan Snydacker and Martha Ullman’75 have a 
daughter, Sarah, born May 10. Dan received the 
PhD in American history from Johns Hopkins in 
June. They reside in Newport, R.I., where he con- 
tinues as director of the Newport Historical 
Society. 

Sue Elaine Spade left Procter & Gamble to 
work for United Telephone Co. of Texas in their 
department of revenue and regulatory affairs. 
Address: 2413 Buck Dr., Tyler, TX 75701. 

Bruce Spector is a systems programmer at 
Xerox in Rochester. He received the MS in com- 
puter science from Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology in May 1982. Bruce lives with his wife, 
Donna(‘76R.1.T.), and daughter, Jessica, |, at 19 
Gateway Road, Fairport, NY 14450. 

Kenneth Stalberg resigned as violist with the 
New College String Quartet in Sarasota, Fla., to 
accompany Catherine (Moon’75) back to Boston 
so she can complete the MSW. 

Joan Stiles Bell and her husband, Michael, have 
two children: Kristen Elizabeth, who will be four 
years old Jan. 16, and Peter Jonathan, born May 
18, 1982. 

Joan Tronto is assistant professor of political 
science at Hunter College. 

Peter Zaas received the PhD in March from U. 
Chicago. He is now teaching in the department of 
religious studies at Siena College, Albany. Lindy 
Guttman has begun the advanced training pro- 
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Barbara Eastman ’72 has won the 
Interior Department’s highest award 
for bravery and valor for her partici- 
pation in the 1980 rescue of two men 
stranded on the North Face of Grand 
Teton Peak in Colorado, where she 
has spent the last three summers as a 
ranger. Barb has been mountaineering 
for 13 years and has conquered 12 
grade-6 climbs. This winter she is 
studying nursing in Salt Lake City. 


gram in strategic family therapy with Peggy Papp, 
Olga Silverstein and Stanley Siegel at the Acker- 
man Institute for Family Therapy in NYC. She is 
also working at St. Catherine’s Center for Child- 
ren. Address: 536 8th Ave.,Troy, NY 12182. 

Anda Zirnitis Wiseman was promoted to assis- 
tant professor of music at Culver-Stockton 
College. 


1973 Cluster reunion May 27-30 


John and Beth (Randall) Branigan have a 


daughter, Amelia Randall Branigan, born July 
29, 

James D. Edwards and Carolyn Ashe were 
married March 12 in the Farmington (Connecti- 
cut) Congregational Church. After graduating 
from Yale Divinity School in 1981, he was or- 
dained a minister of the United Church of Christ. 

Lee Fisher was elected state senator for Ohio’s 
25th District in the November elections. He has 
previously served in the Ohio Legislature. In 
endorsing Lee’s candidacy, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer pointed out that his Republican opponent 
was an “outstanding candidate” but he could serve 
out a term in another district and Fisher’s defeat 
“would deprive the area of a fine legislator.” 

L. Sue Greer is an assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy at U. Pitt. Her dissertation is nearing comple- 
tion. Address: 16 Homestead Ave., Johnstown, 
PA 15902. Phone 814/539-2997. 

Richard Haass is now deputy for policy in the 
Bureau of European Affairs, Dept. of State. He 
previously worked in the Politico-Military Bureau. 

Indianapolis Symphony conductor Raymond 
Harvey made his first New York appearance on 
Aug. 28 when he conducted the American Sym- 
phony in Damrosch Park. In a New York Times 
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review, critic Edward Rothstein said “Mr. Harvey 
proved to be both refined and energetic, an un- 
usual combination of talents that had the orchestra 
playing with uncommon precision in Dvorak’s 
Carnival Overture and with conviction and sweep 
in the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony.” 

James A. Horwath is studying at Seminaire 
International with the goal of being ordained to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in the Society of 
St. Pius X. Address: Seminaire Internatioanl St.- 
Pie X, Econe, CH-1908 RIDDES, Switzerland. 

Joe Jordan received the master’s in computer 
and information sciences at U. California, Santa 
Cruz, in 1981. This summer, he was director for 
education and curriculum at the summer moun- 
tain Computer Camp near Santa Barbara. He is 
now a computer generalist/consultant ona flying 
observatory working with a company called Infor- 
matics at the NASA/ Ames Research Center in 
Mountain View, Calif. He says, “it is a job doing 
pure science! Closer to what life really must be 
about—exploration and love of the world!” Ad- 
dress: 1504 Bay St., #6, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 

Christopher LeeKeenan left his job as a compu- 
ter programmer to take care of his | 7-month-old 
son, Jason, while Debbie (Lee ’75) returned to 
teaching. 

Patricia Menges is editor of ComputerProducts 
FlipTrack Learning Systems. 

Victoria Morrill Gassaway and her husband, 
Mark, have a son, Nicholas, born in June 1982. 

Terry Anne Pratt teaches viola da gamba in the 
Conservatory in Amsterdam, teaches the Suzuki 
violin method to very young students in the Hague 
and viola da gamba to adults in the Hoorn in 
North Holland. She and Farhang Yazdhani were 
married Feb. 5, 1982 in a Baha’i ceremony. She 
has taken his name. Address: Van Aerssen Str. 
233, The Hague, Netherlands. 

In addition to being poet-in-residence at South 
Boston High, Donna “Kate” Rushin teaches a 
course on black women writers at U. Mass., Bos- 
ton. She also produces and hosts “The Woman’s 
Talk Show” on WRBB-FM and has had her work 
published in various literary works such as This 
Bridge Called My Back and Home Girls (Perse- 
phone Press). Address: 357 Windsor St. #2, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02141. Phone 617/497-6119. 

Catherine Shaffer Gjerdingen works in the 
acquisitions department of U. Penn Press. 

Eric Valinsky is working on his dissertation for 
Columbia and writing a piano concerto. This past 
summer, he was one of three composers selected 
to participate in the American Dance Festival’s 
Young Companies in Residence program. In 
addition to a five-week festival residency at Duke, 
he received a commission to compose a piece for 
choreographer Danny Buraczeski which was pre- 
miered by his company, JAZZDANCE, on July 
12. Eric conducted an ensemble of six instru- 
ments. He has also written a piece called “Toxic” 
which was performed at Wolf Trap by the Rachel 
Harms Dance Company. “O Prairie, O Paradise” 
(1974), a composition written for solo vibra- 
phone, was performed this past March in King- 
ston, Jamaica. 

Peter Voisin is marketing manager of the Syra- 


cuse Symphony. 
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Ann B. Cary and Takayasu Mitani were mar- 
ried in November 1981. They are living in Japan. 
Georganne Cassaf is working toward the MM 
at Yale School of Music. She left Mexico due to 


economic changes resulting in lack of work as a 
recitalist. She plans to give her New York debut at 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 2, 1983. 

Joy da Silveira moved to West Germany in 
February and since April has been working at a 
language school in Cologne, where she teaches 
Portuguese and English. Address: Munster- 
eifelerstr.16, 5000 Koln41, West Germany. Phone: 
(0221) 42 8540. 

Jill Conklin received the doctorate in clinical 
psychology from the Institute of Advanced Psy- 
chological Studies at Adelphi. Jill completed her 
internship at St. Luke’s Hospital, N.Y., last June 
and is currently employed as a staff therapist by 
the Child Guildance Clinics of Greater Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Peggy Dyson-Cobb and her husband, Brantz 
(Mayo) have a daughter, Jessamine Elizabeth 
Cobb Mayer, born Feb. 11. 

After receiving the MA in nursing from NYU, 
David Ekstrom is now a nursing care clinician at 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center Babies’ 
Hospital. 

Nathan Forrester is assistant professor of man- 
agement and economics at U. Nebraska-Lincoln. 
He is married and has two children. 

Claire Frierson Stifler teaches French and 
Spanish at Williston-Northampton School in East- 
hampton, Mass. 

Tom Gary and his wife, Debbie, have a son, 
Jordan lan, born July 15. 

Amy Gittler has been named director of the 
Arizona Center for Law in the Public Interest. 
Since January 1981, Amy has been the center’s 
assistant director, having joined the organization 
as a staff lawyer in 1979. 

Reid Hankin, MAT, works for Eastman Kodak 
in lowa. He and Bondie reside in Davenport. 

Madeleine Helme Kimmich has a son, Ian, born 
Sept. 8. 

Patricia Leiby Benes has a son, Petr Vlastimil 
Benes, born Aug. 14. Son Benjamin will be eight 
on April 2, and Jaroslav will be two on Jan. 4. 

Judith Lesser is a training specialist for City 
Colleges of Chicago. She is also in the master of 
journalism program at Medill (Northwestern). 

Bill Little, MD, has been elected to Fellowship 
in the American College of Cardiology. He is 
currently assistant professor of medicine at U. 
Texas Health Science Center, San Antonio. 

Heidi Lowy and Stanley Pease were married 
Sept. 14. 

Karen Masaki Miyake is a dance instructor at 
Leeward Community College, Pearl City, Hawaii. 

Carol Oboler is a child care counselor for the 
Idaho Youth Ranch. She is also working on her 
art and writing poetry. Address: 1397 Jane St., 
Pocatello, ID 83702. Phone 208 / 233-1508. 

Kwadwo Makau Po (James Poe) is clinical 
director of Reality House Inc., NYC. He was for- 
merly the vocational department psychologist of 
Reality House, an abuse adult treatment and 
youth prevention service with special services for 
inmates of state correctional facilities. Kwadwo 
Makau is completing a doctoral dissertation in 
clinical psychology at Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia, and is the president of the N.Y. Assn. of Black 
Psychologists. 

Raphael Pollock, MD, completed a residency 
in general surgery at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke 
Medical Center, Chicago. He is now ina two-year 
fellowship in surgical oncology (cancer surgery) at 
M.D. Anderson Hospital, U. Texas. Raphael and 
Lesley Newton (‘75 Radcliffe) planned to be mar- 
ried. She is completing her residency in internal 
medicine at U. Texas. 
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The November 1982 edition of Down 
Beat has a feature on the successful 
efforts of Ron DeVaughn 70 (Abdul 
Wadud) to show that the cello is “a vi- 
able voice in contemporary jazz.” The 
article, written by Lee Jeske, reports 
that Abdul, no longer with the New Jer- 
sey Symphony and now living in East 
Orange, still plays in the pit at Broad- 
way shows (“he recently completed a 
long run in Sugar Babies ”) but his heart 
is in improvised music. He also has a 
self-produced solo LP (By Myself, Bi- 
sharra BR 101, P.O. Box 749, Newark, 
NJ 07101). He continues to work with 
reedman Julius Hemphill, whom he met 
when he was at Oberlin, and Arthur 
Blythe. Photo by H.L. Lindenmaier, 
courtesy Down Beat. 


Katherine Tachau is assistant professor of his- 
tory at Pomona College. 

Jane Wilk and Martin Schmidt were married 
Sept. 19 in Forest Hills, N.Y. They reside in West 
Germany. 

Dianne Yu has been appointed a member of 
The committee of Bar Examiners for the State of 
California. Following her graduation from Ober- 
lin, Dianne spent two years in Taiwan studying 
Chinese language and culture, then obtained the 
JD from Berkeley. She has a law office in Oak- 
land, where she specializes in taxation and finance. 


1971 


Larry Abraham was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of physical and health education at U. 
Texas at Austin. 

Anne Altick Hawthorn and her husband, Byron, 
have a son, Daniel Richard Hawthorn, born 
March 20. Anne is ona one-year leave of absence 
from her position as head of the music department 
at the Shipley School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., but is 
teaching one-third time. 

Sam and Bonnie (Hattis) Avery, have a second 
child, Lauren Eve Everhart Avery, born April 5. 
Their son, Jacob, is 2%. 

Carolyn Corwin and James Fish were married 
July 15 in Washington, D.C. She is now an assis- 
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tant to the solicitor general in the Dept. of Justice. 
He is employed by the Office of Management and 
Budget in Washington. 

After receiving the EdD from Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Education in June, David Dickin- 
son is now visiting assistant professor at B.U., in 
the School of Education’s division of reading and 
language. His wife, Mary Fischer, has been work- 
ing in a pottery studio that they are renting and 
has been making functional ceramics and sculp- 
ture. 

Elizabeth M. Durkin completed the master’s in 
law at McGilland is currently working in the legal 
department at Women’s Federal Savings and 
Loan of Cleveland. 

Kathryn Easter Chmurny is working on the 
MA in anthropology, specializing in archaeology 
at Idaho State U. 


Naomi Nemtzow and her husband, Peter Casa- 
nave, have a daughter, Margareta, born April 22. 
Naomi’s next painting show is planned for Febru- 
ary 1983 at the Bowery Gallery in NYC. 

After spending the spring and summer of 1982 
rebuilding a house on his farm, Woody Plaut 
returned to Israel to study “creative imaging.” 
Address: 15 Hovevei Zion, Jerusalem, 92225, 
Israel. 

Robert Rich is associate professor of political 
science and public policy at Carnegie-Mellon. 

Margaret Anne Root is a PhD candidate in 
social psychology at U. Cincinnati. 

Judith Yaross Lee and her husband, Joe Slade, 
have a son, Joseph Warren Slade IV, born May 
17. Judith continues to work on her dissertation, 
Joe as director of the communications program at 
Long Island U., Brooklyn. Together they edit The 


Alumni children 


Pictured are 54 of the 57 new students who 
are children and/ or grandchildren of living 
Oberlin alumni. Three of these new stu- 
dents, Christopher Grotke, Leah Modig- 
liani and Bruce Whitney, are grandchild- 
ren of alumni whose deaths have recently 
been reported in LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY. Christopher’s grandfather, Allen 
M. Bailey ’36, died May 31, 1982. Leah’s 
grandfather, Paul Horst °33, died in 1979. 
Her great-grandparents were Irwin’99 and 
Amelia Reed Osborn 04. Bruce’s grand- 
mother, Willamay Lindsay Evans’20, died 
Aug. 9, 1982. Holly Van Houton is a 
granddaughter of the late Joseph F. King 
“58h, who was minister at the First Church 
in Oberlin 1942-1962. Sarah Bennett Camp- 
bell °30, grandmother of Peter Mayer, is 
also the great aunt of Anina Bennett, who 
gave the Admissions Office a list of 29 
relatives of her father’s family who have 
attended Oberlin, starting with Jeremiah 
Butler, her great great great-uncle, who 
graduated in 1842! Alumni children not 
pictured are Daniel Brainard, son of Wil- 
liam °57 and Ellen Rawlings Brainard °58: 
Thomas Dreeban, son of Robert °52, and 
Michael Pearson, son of Jeffrey °51. 
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Priscilla King has a son, born Aug. 28. She 
teaches piano privately at home: 510 Madeira Dr.. 
N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada, T2A 4M8. 

Tim Liang, Sally Fox ’73, Sylvia Gaston °78, 
Tom Axtell ’72 and Michael Mazerov °76 gradu- 
ated from Yale’s School of Organization and 
Management on May 24. Tim is now interna- 
tional strategic planning manager for the Cum- 
mins Engine Co., in Columbus, Ind. He hopes to 
complete his dissertation in archaeology within 
the next few years and continues his interests in 
East Asian anthropology as research associate at 
Indiana U., Bloomington. Address: 3702 Wil- 
liamsburg Ct., Apt. 6E, Columbus, IN 47201. 

Kenneth Lindner Jr. is senior reliability engi- 
neer for the micro-computer group of Intel Corp. 
He resides in Phoenix. 


Markham Review and are coordinating a confer- 
ence on science, technology and literature to be 
held at L.I.U. in February 1983. 
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Sheila Barnes Mullineaux has a daughter, Sarah 
Rose, born Aug. 4. 

Carl Burns works with Charles Hall Page & 
Associates, an architecture and urban planning 
firm located in San Francisco. 

Steven Caccavo and Karen Rosenberg *73 were 
married June 6 in NYC. Steven is chairman of The 
Well-Bredloaf Inc., a wholesale ba kery employing 
75 people. 

Ed Dunean is a partner in the Cleveland law 
firm of Arter & Hadden. 

Stephen Golder and his wife, Lise, have a son, 
Joshua, born March 1, Stephen hopes to expand 
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his private practice to full time on Cape Cod. 
Address: 15 Sunset Lane, Buzzards Bay, MA 
02532. ’ 

Barb Dunlap Gulgas is working towards the 
B.S. in computer science at Youngstown State U. 

Ann Hammack Shaffer and husband, Wally 
‘71, have a second daughter, Katie (Kathryn 
Ellen), born July 5. Her sister, Becca, is now 3 
years old. 

Thomas G. Johnson is pursuing a PhD in elec- 
trical engineering at UC-Davis. 

Julie Kligerman is an in-house counsel to the 
president of the University of Medicine and Den- 
tistry of New Jersey. She has a three-year old 
daughter, Laura. 

Bernard Lentz is associate professor of econom- 
ics at Ursinus College. 

Armena Marderosian is on the piano faculty of 
the Ann Arbor Suzuki Institute. 
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In March, Paul J. Wilezynsky purchased Accu- 
comp Corp., a six-year-old computer systems 
house. The company was relocated to Randolph, 
Mass., in September, 


1969 


Jane Arvin Reynard is a systems engineer for 
Professional Support Inc., Buffalo. She had been 
a program analyst at Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Cheektowaga. 

Lynne E. Edwards still teaches piano, but has 
also started her own business in computer soft- 
ware design. 

Ellice Forman is assistant professor of learning 
disabilities at Northwestern U. 

Phillip Grigsby is interim pastor for Bethel 
UCC, Mt. Pleasant, N.C. 


1968 


After graduating with the MSN in family ther- 
apy, Peter Blood is now a nurse clinician at the 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. 

Hazel Buck Burrows has been appointed regis- 
trar of the Hood Museum of Art at Dartmouth. 
She was formerly curator of collections of the 
Eastern Washington State Historical Society in 
Spokane. 

Edna Chun (Chu) received the DM with high 
distinction in piano pedagogy from the Indiana 
School of Music in May. 

Warren Darcy, associate professor of music the- 
ory at Oberlin, was on leave in the fall semester. 
He had a Curriculum Development Fellowship to 
prepare an advanced level music theory course 
entitled: “Wagner’s Ring Cycle—An Analytical 
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Elizabeth Ramlow is a nurse-midwife for the 
Greenfield (Mass) OB-GYN Associates. 

Lorraine Rosal Sotiriou and her husband, 
Charles, have a daughter, Tatiana Madalena, 
born April 22. Their daughter, Gabriella Con- 
suelo, is now 3. 

In October 1980, Janie Rees Miller and her 
husband, Bob, moved to Beirut after he received 
the PhD in archaeology in London. He teaches at 
the American U. of Beirut and she teaches fresh- 
man English at Beirut U. College. This year, they 
finished the second semester to the sounds of air 
raids and anti-aircraft fire. They left Beirut during 
the third week of the war and spent the summer in 
London as “refugees of a sort.” They planned to 
return to teaching at the beginning of October. 
Address: c/o C.S. Program, American University 
of Beirut, P.O. Box 236, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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Charles S. Hauss is now associate professor of 
government at Colby College. He is writing a 
book on what has happened to the New Left anda 
textbook onthe French Fifth Republic. He is also 
doing a study of state political parties in the U.S, 
Charles joined the Colby faculty in 1975. 

Victoria Howard Wong has a second son, 
Spencer Geoffrey, born Sept. 9. | 

Bruce Johnson is director of emergency services 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Community Mental 
Health Consortium Inc. 

David Kurkowski received the PhD in political 
science in May from Temple. 

Maria Waite-Nied has a second daughter, Sarah 
McCastline, born July 2. She joins her brother, 
Jared Cutler, born May 24, 1979. ; 

Lawrence Yee is an associate with the law firm 
White & Case of New York. He works out of the 
Hong Kong office. 


Study.” The class will be offered during the spring 
semester. Warren also presented a paper entitled 
“Dramatic, Musical and Formal Symmetry in 
Wagner's Lohengrin” at the Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society for Music Theory, which was 
held Nov. 4-7, 1982, at U. Mich. 

Thomas M. Davis works as a proofreader for 
three community newspapers. He has been mar- 
ried for the past three years to Gretchen Paulson. 
He has a 12-year-old stepson, Aaron Barbour. 
They reside on Bainbridge Island, Wash. 

Roland L. Higgins teaches East Asian history at 
Keene State College. This past year he taught 
courses in Asian studies at Dartmouth and in 
modern Chinese history at U. Vermont. He is in 
his second year as a research associate of the Fair- 
bank Center for East Asian Research at Harvard. 

Kenneth Krohn and his wife, Lauren, have a 
son, Aaron Louis, born Jan. 6. Ken is principal 
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percussionist with the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Greg Stanton graduated from Yale Law School 
in June 1982 and was then admitted to the Wis- 
consin bar. He is currently a law clerk to Judge 
Alfred Goodwin of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the ninth circuit in Portland, Ore. MaryEllen 
(Munsche °67) teaches nursing and midwifery at 
the Oregon Health Sciences University. 

Susan Susman and her husband _ have another 
child, Shanta, born June 26. Susan is on leave 
from her job as supervising attorney of the Immi- 
gration Law Clinic, Columbia Law School, until 
January 1983. 

Walter E. Wyman Jr. is assistant professor of 
religion at Whitman College. 

(Mary) Jo Ylitalo Sullivan is a clinical research 
associate for 3M in St. Paul, Minn. 


November elections. The Plain Dealer endorsed 
him as “a good, honest man who deserves another 
term.” Charlie was minority whip in the previous 
Senate, but Democrats won a 17-16 majority in 
November and he may be asistant president pro- 
tem when the General Assembly convenes in 
January. 

The brokerage firm, John Dawson & Asso- 
ciates Inc. celebrated its tenth anniversary Nov. I. 
Founded by president John Dawson and execu- 
tive vice president David Robinson following 
active duty together in the Navy, the firm’s history 
extends back to 1931 when John’s father opened 
John A. Dawson & Co. at the same address in 
Chicago. 

Nita Fetzer Vorisek and her husband, Larry, 
have a daughter, Lauren Nicole, born June 25. 
Nita resumed her careers in real estate sales and 


governmental relations. She resides in Cabin 
John, Md. 

Rebecca Randolph McBride is publicity/ pro- 
motion officer for the regents external degree pro- 
gram, SUNY Albany. 

Jane Russell is assistant director of student 
activities for recreational sports in Athens, Ga. 

Will Saunders and his wife, Susan Thrasher, 
have a son, Brynn Ellis Saunders, born Sept. 27. 

Shari Stokes is director of special education for 
Carlisle (Mass.) Public Schools. 

Rebecca Wells Corrie is instructor of art at 
Bates for 1982-83. 
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Karen Avery and Emanuel (“Manny”) Solon 
were married Aug. 8, 1982. Karen’s former hus- 
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Deborah Abrams and Frank Colombraro 
planned to be married Jan. 15 in Princeton, N.J. 
He is currently finishing law school at Rutgers and 
will join a local law firm in June. Debbie’s private 
psychology practice is now well established in 
Somerville and she plans to take an associate in 
the fall. Address: 115 North Gaston Ave., Somer- 
ville, NJ 08876. 

David Ballou is director of training for Global 
Integration Technologies and a training systems 
analyst for CTM Associates Inc. He resides in 
Fairfield, Iowa. 

David Brent has been elected to the National 
Academy of Arbitrators. 

Charles Butts was re-elected to a third term as 
State senator from Ohio’s 23rd District in the 
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teaching singing and Larry isin food and beverage 
management. Address: 2015 Lanier Dr., Silver 
Spring, MD 20910. 

Since April, Kenneth Kolben has beena special 
agent for the Defense Criminal Investigative Ser- 
vice (Dept. of Defense) in Boston. 

Kathryn Horn is head of the music department 
at Town School for Boys in San Francisco. She 
teaches 3rd through 8th grades. She resides near 
her sister, Debby (69) Roosevelt, and her family 
at 465 Elwood Ave., #3, Oakland, CA 94610. 

Peter Lange is associate professor of political 
science at Duke. Martha (Scotford 66) is assistant 
professor in the visual design program, School of 
Design, North Carolina State U. Martha, Peter, 
Sasha, 9%, and Jeremy, 6, reside at 215 Mon- 
mouth Ave., Durham, NC 27701. 

Stephanie Machlin Becker is public informa- 
tion officer for the advisory commission on inter- 


band, Charles Sherr, lives nearby and continues to 
share in the rearing of their children, Sarah, 8, and 
Simon, 6. Manny has two children from a pre- 
vious marriage (Sara, 15, and Leah, 11). The 
Solons reside in Falls Church, Va. 

Alan Balter is the associate conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony. On Sept. 29 the symphony 
gave its first concert of the 1982-83 season. During 
Mozart’s Flute Concerto No. 1 in G Major 
Timothy Day °74 was soloist. 

David M. Blodgett was named president of 
Sherwood Music School in Chicago. 

Kirkland Ferris has been named second bas- 
soonist in the Detroit Symphony. He has played 
with symphonies in New Orleans, Louisville, 
Honolulu, Minneapolis and with the Mexico 
National Symphony. 
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Barbara Hartmann works part time as curator- 
ial assistant to the curator of drawings, Dr. 
George Goldner, at the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
Calif. Barbara continues in the art history/ 
museum studies program on scholarship at USC 
with plans to work toward the PhD in an interdis- 
ciplinary program of art history/comparative 


Bill Saint Jr. has been appointed director of the 
Ford Foundation for all of Spanish-speaking 
South America. He and his wife. Candy, and two 
sons reside in Lima, Peru. 

Barbara Wightman Soules has moved to 324 
Claymore Blvd., Richmond Heights, OH 44143. 
Phone 216/486-2543. 


Gail Nelson completed her final year as a visit- 
ing artist in residence with Affiliate Artists Inc. 
During the year she performed with symphonies 
across the country with Mitch Miller conducting 
and on Feb. 10, she was in a CBC-TV special of 
Gershwin music along with the Vancouver Sym- 
phony. She was also in Milan, Italy, for a 1982 


literature. 

William Herbst is a senior actuarial student at 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. in Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Nick Hormann performed in A.R. Gurney Jr.’s 
The Dining Roomat the John F. Kennedy Center. 
In addition to his appearances on and off Broad- 
way and in regional theatre, Nick has guest- 
starred in numerous television programs and such 
films as Kramer vs. Kramer, The Incredible 
Shrinking Woman, and The Hand. He has received 
grants from the NEA and Sears Foundation to 


Gershwin festival and made her Carnegie Hall 
debut of the Gershwin Celebration National Sym- 
phony Assn. on April 19. 

Ann (Richards) Anderson and Peter, have 
added a daughter to their family of boys— 
Huguette, 14, from El Salvador. In August, Pete 
was appointed executive director of Greater Bos- 
ton Legal Services Corp. 

Esther Scott Carter moved from San Francisco 
to Cincinnati to help her firm, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., launch a new office in the East. 


1965 


Cynthia G. Brown is co-director of the Equality 
Center, a non-profit organization. She is also a 
partner in the consulting firm, Brown and Dun- 
kle. She resides in Washington, D.C. 

Marjorie Burgess Waite is director of the Elder 
Support Center in New Bedford, Mass. Her sons, 
Tom and Ben, are 6 and 9, respectively. 
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serve as an affiliate artist and also performs a 
one-man show of Hawaiian myths and folk tales 
in pidgin English. 

Judith Jones Hurwich has a son, David Allan, 
born March 30. 

Sandra Mangsen teaches music history and col- 
legium at Queen’s in Kingston, Ontario. 

On Sept. 24, David Montgomery gave a piano 
recital to a near-capacity audience in the Recital 
Hall of the Goethe Institute of San Francisco. 
Nancy (Saber 61) Heinz and Julia Thompson ’81 
were in the audience. David completed advanced 
study in Boston and has since returned to San 
Francisco to resume teaching piano. 

Rick Pfeiffer won election in November as state 
senator in Ohio’s |5th district. 

Ann Ruesink Lydecker completed the PhD in 
January 1982 and has been promoted to assistant 
professor at Gustavus Adolphus College. 


WINTER 1983 


William Epke, director of corporate support for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S., 
has been selected to participate in the President’s 
Commission on Executive Exchange program. 
This is a training experience in which 25 people 
from business work for a year with one of the 
executive branch agencies of the government and 
a comparable number from the federal sector 
work in the private sector. Bill began his one-year 
assignment on Oct. 12 with the U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service of the Dept. of Commerce. 
He works with Richard McElheny, Director Gen- 
eral, to implement a new management-by-objec- 
tives and personnel planning and evaluation sys- 
tem for the Commercial Service. 

William Hardt received the CLU degree from 
the American College on Oct. 5. ee 

Sylvia Lotspeich Greene has a son, William 
Hale Lotspeich Greene, born Feb. 13. 


Robert E. Scott was elected U. Virginia’s Lewis 
F. Powell Jr. Professor of Law. 

Ruth Tschumy is director of studies at the 
Hawaii School for Girls. 

Tom Wolanin is now an analyst with the Minor- 
ity (Democratic) Staff of the Budget Committee 
of the U.S. Senate. He handles the areas of educa- 
tion, training and nutrition programs. Address: 
406 G St., S.E., Washington, DC 20003. 

James Worcester Jr. is a training and check 
pilot for United Air Lines. 


1964 


Karen Bradstreet and Robert Wagle were mar- 
ried June 18. She is self-employed and he is a full 
professor and research scientist in watershed 
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Sarah Lambert Bloom 66 is oboist 
and director of the International 
Chamber Artists Series that will pre- 
sent concerts at Town Hall, New York 
City, Jan. 9, Feb. 20 and May 1. She 
is a resident of New Haven and was 
founding director of the New Haven- 
based Wall Stret Chamber Players. 
She is also principal oboist of the 
Bridgeport Symphony and the New 
Britain Symphony and has performed 
for ten years with the New Haven 
Symphony. She and her husband, 
oboist Robert Bloom, have a daugh- 
ter, Julia, 3. Adrianne Greenbaum 70 
and Britt Wheeler 70 are also 
members of the Wall Street Chamber 
Players. Photo by Eugene Cook. 


management at U. Arizona. Address: 5612 North 
El Sirio Dr., Tucson, AZ 85704. 

Susan Brennan is director of social services at 
Bournewood Hospital, a private psychiatric hos- 
pital in Brookline, Mass. She was formerly chief 
social worker at the New England Medical Center. 

Richard Bunger was named Outstanding Pro- 
fessor for 1982 by the board of trustees of Califor- 
nia State U. The award includes an honorarium of 
$1,000 and is based on the recipient’s professional 
accomplishments, teaching achievements and ser- 
vice to the university and community. 

Julie Kizilbash Zaugg received the JD from the 
John Marshall Law School in June. She was 
admitted to the Illinois Bar on Nov. 1. 

Melinda Kuntz Bell, CPA, is now senior corpo- 
rate auditor for Bergen Brunswig Corp. Bob man- 
ages software development for Teledyne Con- 
trols, Laura is in 10th grade and involved in 
gymnastics and Eric is studying music in the 8th 
grade. They reside in Palos Verdes, Calif. 

Alison McNeil Kettering is associate professor 
of art and art history at Carleton, where she pre- 
viously taught 1968-69. She has also taught at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Swarthmore 
and most recently at U. Calif.,Santa Cruz. 

Millicent Morin Bonansinga is administrative 
assistant with the Illinois Dept. of Law Enforce- 
ment, Springfield. 

Robert Kidder has been named chairman of the 
sociology department at Temple. An associate 
professor, he joined the teaching staff at Temple in 
1971. He is awaiting the publication of his first 
book, Connecting Law and Society (Prentice). 
His wife, Louise Hoch, is an associate professor in 
Temple’s psychology department. 

Kenneth Laufer’s “12 Tone Rag” has been pub- 
lished and is performed by Gunther Schuller and 
the New England Ragtime Ensemble. 
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A. Verne McArthur is director for the Institute 
for Cooperative Community Development, New 
Hampshire College. 

Barbara Rice Moline and her husband, Ron, 
have adopted (Jan. 22, 1981) a second child, Elissa 
So Young, born June 25, 1980, in Korea. 

Evelyn Wilde Pyle is a senior editor at Digital 
Equipment Corp., Maynard, Mass. Her husband, 
Bob, is manager of the advance systems depart- 
ment at the Analytic Sciences Corp. in Reading, 
Mass. 

John Zollweg is a senior research associate in 
the School of Chemical Engineering at Cornell. 


1963 


William Burrows Jr. was appointed chairman 
of the department of dermatology, Naval Regional 
Medical Center, San Diego. 

John Miller is now a promotional consultant 
with Princeton Industries. He and Judy (Ford) 
have four children: Dau, 18, Christy, 9, Kevin, 6 
and Carrie, 13 months. 

Edith Robbins Elderkin and her husband, 
Stuart, have completed the construction of Rob- 
binhurst Golf Course, built on the 150-year-old 
pioneer homestead of the same name in Indiana. 
They have two children, Sarah Elise, 11, and 
Stuart Andrew, 3. Address: 383 W., 875 N., Rob- 
bins Rd., Valparaiso, IN 46383. 


1962 


Barbara Bradley Graustein has a son, Bradley 
Robert, born March 23. 

Lynn Guilbert Bonner isa staff associate for the 
Jewish Federation of Portland, Ore. 

In addition to teaching privately, Sonja Louden 
Shelton teaches piano part time at Roberts Wes- 
leyan College. 

F. David Newman teaches English and drama 
at St. Paul’s School in Concord, N.H. He and his 
wife, Miriam, and daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
reside in Wing Upper dormitory, where he is 
assistant head of the dorm. 

Mary Peryam Noton teaches math at Clark 
High School in Plano,Tex. 

Marsha Vleck Eyrich has been appointed the 
first voice teacher at Holy Cross College. She also 
teaches at Harvard and continues to perform. 


1961 


William Becker is treasurer of the River Valley 
(Ohio) local school district. 

Constance Bracey Matthews now chairs the 
English department at Amherst (Mass.) regional 
schools. She is also a doctoral student at U. Mass. 

Sara Campbell Mayer is associate director of 
the Mental Health Center of Boulder County Inc. 
Her son, Peter, is a freshman at Oberlin. 

Ellsworth Edwards and Elizabeth Gaulke were 
married Sept. 11 in Prout Chapel at Bowling 
Green State U. She works at Howard Johnson’s 
Motor Lodge in Bowling Greenand he is director 
of the Wood County Welfare Dept. 

John Harding teaches trumpet and is director 
of jazz studies at New Mexico State U., Las 
Cruces. He and his wife, Linda, havea son, Brian, 
who will be one year old on Christmas eve. 
Address: 1014 Cedardale Dr., Las Cruces, NM 
8800S. 

During the 1981-82 season, Susan Stone’s non- 
profit opera company, Brown Bag Opera Inc., 
gave over 80 performances in New England for 
schools, senior citizens and the handicapped. 
Susan tells the stories and sings all the parts 
accompanied by violin, cello and piano. After- 


wards, she and the musicians discuss the opera, 
present the tools of their art and answer questions. 

Oliver Woshinsky, associate professor at the U. 
of Southern Maine, is on an exchange professor- 
ship for 1982-83, lecturing at Newcastle Polytech- 
nic in Newcastle upon Tyne, England. 


1960 


Jean Andrews Eisman received the PhD from 
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee in May. 

Joy McIntyre teaches vocal music at Utah State 
U. For the past 20 years she has been performing 
in European opera houses. 

Jane Pierce and her husband, Jim Baker, pur- 
chased a home in Middle Island, N.Y. Jim works 
as manager of advanced programs for Litton 
Industries in Melville, N.Y. Jane received the 
MSW from St. Louis U. and now works part time 
leading support groups for women at the Smith- 
haven Ministries (an inter-denominational minis- 
try for Suffolk County). She is also trying to start 
her own business—a counseling center in the 
Smithtown United Methodist Church. Address: 8 
Elkin Dr., Middle Island, NY 11953. 

Judith Wolfe Mark is membership director of 
the Albany (N.Y.) YWCA. 


1959 


Barbara A. Brauer is a research scientist and 
associate professor at Gallaudet College. She is 
currently conducting a psychotherapy of depres- 
sion in a deaf population study in conjunction 
with a study in depression conducted by NIMH. 

Charles W. Wilson is deputy chief of the Pen- 
nsylvania Bureau of Workers Compensation. 


1958 25th reunion May 27-30 


Robert Chapman is director of psychiatric ser- 
vices at Mt. Ascutney Hospital and Health Cen- 
ter, Windsor, Vt. 

Robert Gutmann is director of management 
information systems at the Long Island College 
Hospital. He was formerly associated with Fedders 
Corp. as corporate director of management infor- 
mation systems. 

Elizabeth Hirzler Weiner is associate director of 
development for People for the American Way. 

Elisabeth Sprout McDonald received the MS in 
family counseling from Long Island U. in June. 
She is working full time as a psychotherapist and 
marriage/ family counselor with the Hudson River 
Counseling Service. 

Robert Kreis had two new works premiered 
recently: “Interlude” for chamber orchestra was 
presented May 16, 1982, by the New York Cham- 
ber Orchestra and “Six Scenes for Solo Viola” was 
given Oct. 24 at the New York Concert-loft. spon- 
sored by ASCAP. “Camelot,” seen lately on HBO 
and cable TV, includes incidental music and music 
coordination by Bob. 

Edward Weldon, deputy archivist of the U.S., 
has been appointed director of the Georgia Ar- 
chives. He is currently president of the Society of 
American Archivists and has edited its journal, 
The American Archivist, for four years. 
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Clara Swift Ailes and her family have moved to 
6103 Harmon PI., Springfield, VA 22152. Her 
husband, Bob, is stationed at the Pentagon at 
OP9S5S5. 
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Diane (“Dee”) Block Montie graduated from 
law school in June 1982 and has joined the law 
firm of Fogelsong, Cruze, Dunaway & Shope in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

JoAnne Boon Ando is an analyst in computer 
operations for EG & G Inc. She resides in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Thomas A. Schwartz has been appointed man- 
ager of quality and customer engineering-television 
products at Corning Glass Works. He joined 
Corning in 1959 and since 1977 has been manager 
of production planning, electrical and electronic 
products. 

After eight years with the Brookline public 
schools, Anne Steere Nash is now a school psy- 
chologist at Shady Hill School, an independent 
school for ages 4-15. 

Lourana Swift Thomas, and her husband, 
Charles, are living in Brussels, where she hopes to 
continue to teach and study music. He was trans- 
ferred to the Embassy there. 


1955 


Ann Brown Stevens was elected president-elect 
of the Illinois Association for Health, Physical 
Educationand Recreation for 1982. She will serve 
as president during 1983. 

Polly Joan Griswold produced/ directed a fund- 
raising musical showcase for Suicide Prevention 
which netted over $5,000. 

Ann Hennings Berg is elementary curriculum 
coordinator in the East Central Independent 
school district, San Antonio, Tex. 

Emily Jackson Mayers is a tenant counselor for 
the Montgomery Housing Opportunities Com- 
mission. She resides in Rockville, Md. 


For the past two years the “outstand- 
ing paper” award from the Society of 
economic Paleontologists and Miner- 
alogists has been made to Oberlin 
classmates. Al Fagerstrom °52 (left), 
professor of geology at U. Nebraska- 
Lincoln, won the 1982 award for a 
paper he co-authored on “Invertebrate 
lebesspuren of Holocene floodplains.” 
The 1981 award went to Gary Lane, 
professor of paleontology at Indiana 
U., for “ Fossil communities of the 
Borden (Mississippian) delta in In- 
diana and northern Kentucky,” co- 
authored with two of his former PhD 
students. 


1954 Cluster reunion May 27-30 


Althea Davis MacWhorter is librarian at the 
Far Brook School in Short Hills, N.J. 

Nancy Hale is an insurance representative for 
Mutual of Omaha. She resides in Malone, N.Y. 

Mary Kaserman Marsick, MD, is medical 
director of the Hattie Larlham Foundation, Man- 
tua, Ohio. 

Pauline (“Polly”) Straus Rauh has been pro- 
moted to director of curriculum, K-12, for Stam- 
ford (Conn.) public schools. 


1953 


Francis Federighi, former associate professor 
of computer science at Albany State U., has been 
named professor of electrical engineering and 
computer science at Union College. 

Murray and Nancy (Myler) Goodwin Jr. have 
moved from Hartford, Conn., to Wilmington, 
Del., where he is executive director for the Dela- 
ware Hospice. Nancy planned to teach piano full 
time. Their daughter, Glenda, isa freshmasnat U. 
Hartford and their son, Drew, is a sophomore in 
high school. Address: 2508 Lori Lane North, 
Tarleton, Wilmington, DE 19810. 

Carol Schroeder Knapton teaches English in 
Boston at ODWIN Health Careers, an adult 
learning center for educationally disadvantaged 
persons wishing to enter the medical field. 

John van Steenwyk has established the consult- 
ing firm Health Economics Inc., which provides 
technical services to health maintenance organi- 
zations. 

Scott Withrow is director of music at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Mountain Brook, Ala. His 
wife, Kay, is the new director of children’s music 
there. Scott has been on the music faculty at 
George Peabody College in Nashville for 20 years 
and since 1975 has been organist and choirmaster 
at St. George’s Episcopal Church there. He con- 
tinues as conductor of the Nashville Symphony 
Chorus, a post he has held for the past 14 years. 
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Stuart McLean has published the book Human- 
ity in the Thought of Karl Barth (T & T Clark, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1982). 

For the past two years, Mary Pierre Morrisett 
has been working as fellowships coordinator of 
the Aspen Institute in New York. 

Edward (Toby). Tobias has received a 25-year 
plaque from the Northeast Ohio Football Offi- 
cials Association. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 
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J. Richard Crout, MD, is associate director for 
medical applications of research at the National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda. 
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1950 


Polly Anderson Graham is psychiatric director 
of the Camden County Psychiatric Hospital in 
Blackwood, N.J. She also has a private practice in 
psychiatry. 7 

Morgan Gibson was appointed visiting asso- 
ciate professor in comparative literature and the 
Center for Advanced Study at U. Illinois for fall 
semester. He teaches a graduate seminar in Asian 
influences on literature in English and is writing 
The World Vision of Kenneth Rexroth (a bout the 
philosophical poet, translator and essayist). Tant- 
ric Poetry of Kukai (Kobo Daishi: Japan’s Bud- 
dhist Poet) with translations and commentary by 


Bill 49 and Anne (Johnson ’50) Cook, 
shown in Oberlin with daughter Susan 
83, met at Oberlin as math majors. 
Since the late 60s they have served the 
Friends of the Cleveland Heights- 
University Heights Public Library as 
treasurers and Anne has twice been 
president of the organization. Through 
their efforts the friends’ budget has 
grown from $2,800 to more than 
$20,000 and they've helped sell as 
many as 48,000 books at annual sales. 
They re also active in a staggering list 
of personal accomplishments and 
community service. Anne tutors math 
at Heights High twice a week and Bill 
is a chemist at Cleveland Crystals, 
where he also is corporate secretary. 
His graduate degrees are in geology. 
Their children share their love of 
music and science: Susan, in biology; 
Bill, geophysics; Betty 77, geology; 
and Barbara 779, elementary 
education. 


Morgan Gibson and Hiroshi Murakami was 
recently published by Mahachula Buddhist U. in 
Bangkok, where Morgan and his wife, Keiko, 
have been invited to give lectures and poetry read- 
ings this summer. They will also be lecturing in 
Japan. In October, they gave readings of their 
poetry and translations at the Poetry Society of 
America conference in St. Louis. 

Duncan Geoldthwaite was elected president of 
the 1,400 member New Orleans Geological Soci- 
ety. He is a staff geologist with Chevron USA in 
New Orleans and resides in Metairie, La. 

After serving as chairman of the department of 
music at U. of Saskatchewan since 1966, David L. 
Kaplan has returned to full-time teaching, re- 
search, composition and performance. 

(Marilyn) Jo Ross Rochelle is director of family 
counseling for the Orange public schools, Pepper 
Pike, Ohio. 


1949 


The Amherst (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 
honored Dick Cooley at a testimonial dinner in 
October. Dick retires in January 1983 after 31 
years as cross-country and track coach at the Am- 
herst Steele High School. During his tenure, he 
guided 20 Lakeland Conference and 15 Comet 
Relays boys’ track championship teams. His track 
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dual and tri-meet career mark is 158-24. His male 
harriers Won two Ohio class AAA championships 
(1962, 1977) and were state runnersup in 1981. 
He has doubled as women’s cross-country coach 
since 1977 and his team took an Ohio AAA runner 
up spot in 1978. Coach Cooley was also credited 
with the design of the high school athletic com- 
plex. It was laid out according to his specifications 
and restructured from a cinder downhill track to 
the all-weather track used today. The track was 
renamed “Dick Cooley Track” at the dinner. Dick 
plans to continue as track meet manager at the 
high school. 

Richard Hathaway has published Sy/vester 
Judd’s New England(Penn State U. Press, Febru- 
ary 1982). 


1948 


Pat Gillson Baker is studying forthe PhD at the 
California Institute of Transpersonal Psychology 
(and not at Stanford as reported in the Autumn 
1982 issue). Her apartment at 1735 Woodland 
Ave. in Palo Alto is #41, not #4. 

John (Joseph) Cunningham is working with 
festival director Parvan Bakardijiev to plan the 
San Antonio Festival to be held May 14-June 5, 
1983. Although the San Antonio Festival is new to 
Texas, it is patterned after the Salzburg Festival in 
Europe and the Tanglewood Festival in the U.S. 
For the past few years, John has been instrumen- 
tal in running the Flagstaff festival and “knows 
every aspect of what’s involved in such an under- 
taking.” He is now working to set up the market- 
ing and public relations departments. 

Patience Haley Ghikas and her husband, Panos, 
spent several weeks this past summer restoring the 
famed Deming Indian lore murals at Columbia 
U.’s Harriman, N.Y. campus, formerly the Averell 
Harriman estate. The art restoration project in- 
volved massive cleaning of the fragile murals 
that were painted in 1910, and patching, repair- 
ing and inpainting missing areas. Patience and 
Panos maintain their own restoration firm at the 
recently restored Fenway Studios in Boston, 
where they also have a studio for their own 
painting. 

Paul Modic plans to retire from the Foreign 
Service in August 1983. He currently continues to 
head the public affairs office of the U.S. Mission 
in West Berlin. 

Betty Smith Fairfield received the doctor of 
psychology in October 1982 from Rutgers Gradu- 
ate School of Applied and Professional Psy- 
chology. 

Dorothy A. Williams resigned in August as 
headmistress of the Bishop’s School in La Jolla, 
Calif., a position she has held for the past eight 
years. When she joined the school staff in 1963, 
she was director of residence and senior advisor. 
In 1972, she became head of upper school (grades 
10-12) and in 1974 was made principal of the 
entire school. 


1947 
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Betty Jane Barnes retired from public school 
teaching in January 1982. She now works as a 
piano accompanist for private vocal classes and 
local community theater productions. 


1946 


A report from Bob and Grace (Alexander) 
Drummond states that interested 1946-47-48 clus- 
ter reunioners, along with a few from 1945, 1949 
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and 1950, contributed $50.90 for reunion photos. 
This amount has been given to the Oberlin Annual 
Fund. “Thank you, one and all,” says Bob. 

Barbara Mayer Wertheimer is the recipient of a 
Ford Foundation Fellowship, Non-fiction Book 
Award. She is currently on leave from her position 
as associate professor of the N.Y. State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell. She is 
working ona narrative history of working women, 
1914 to present, titled Our Century, Our Time, 
The Story of Working Women 1914-1980. 


V-12 


Eugene Turner, MD, was one of six physicians 
who received “Outstanding Team Physician 
Awards” from the Ohio State Medical Associa- 
tion and the Ohio School Athletic Association last 
summer. He has been team physician in Middle- 
town, Ohio, his home town, for 22 years. He also 
makes himself available to coaches of visiting 
teams and visits their dressing rooms at half-time, 
just in case he’s needed. 


1944 


Robert Cortelyou is president of La France 
Industries (division of Riegel Textile Corp.), 
manufacturer of upholstered fabrics and related 
textiles. He resides in Greenville, S.C. 

After 34 years at Sears Roebuck and Co., Wyatt 
(“Joe”) Miller switched over to Montgomery 
Ward where he manages the catalog merchandis- 
ing of children’s wear at the buying headquarters 
in New York. 


Victor J. Stone 42 has been elected a 
trustee of Oberlin College to fill the 
unexpired term of Herbert Van Meter 
37, who died April 2, 1982. Stone is 
professor of law at the University of 
Illinois, where he has been a member 
of the faculty since 1955. In 1975-78 he 
was the university's associate vice pres- 
ident for academic affairs. In 1970 he 
chaired a 20-member consultative 
committee to assist in the selection of 
a new university president. He now is 
serving a two-year term as president of 
the AAUP (ALUMNI NEWS, Autumn 
1982). A former editor of the Oberlin 
Review, Vic served on the Alumni 
Board 1966-69. He was class president 
1962-67 and class agent 1981-82. He is 
a member of the John Frederick Ober- 
lin Society. He and his wife, Susan, 
have three children including Andrew 
80. 


1943 


After 31 years with E.I. duPont de Nemours, 
James Burt is now a consultant on plastic foams. 

Mary (“Mittens”) Glover, MD, is medical direc- 
tor/administrator ina Church of Christ-sponsored 
medical, dental and family planning clinic in 
Honolulu. 

Joel Hayden resigned as director of the Port- 
land (Me.) Community chorus, which he founded 
in 1979, to become assistant professor of music at 
the U. of Maine. 


1942 


James Godfrey retired June 30 from the music 
faculty of Western Kentucky U. 

Sydney Merrill and his wife, Pat, are the head 
librarians at the Gilman Library in Alton, N.H. 
Former Exeter Library treasurer ahd trustee and 
retired banker, Sydney had used Alton as a 
summer residence since 1924 and decided to turn 
that home into a permanent residence. 

After 13% years with the U.S. Dept. of the 
Interior, Bill Rennebohm retired. He resides in 
Cheney, Wash., where he enjoys small town life 
(after Washington, D.C.), traveling and five grand- 
children. 

Rupert von Trapp, MD, eldest son of the Trapp 
family and husband of Janice (Tyre), retired from 
the practice of family medicine and has returned 
to his interest in music. The von Trapps live in 
Stowe, Vt.,and spend part of each year in Austria. 
There they collect, edit and compose materials for 
their current music and writing projects. They 
have recently become associated with the Glover 
Music Village in Suffolk, Va., where their mater- 
ials are pre-tested and performed before publica- 
tion. They recently wrote “The Pied Piper’s The- 
ory Workbook for Soprano Recorder” and “The 
Pied Piper’s Repertoire for Soprano Recorder” 
which were excerpted in Vol. 1, Issue 2 of Maestro 
magazine. The Repertoire collection includes 
pieces for solo recorder, two recorders, recorder 
and piano and two recorders and piano. The 
pieces range in length from eight to 32 measures 
and provide a variety of performance difficulty. 
Folk and traditional melodies from several coun- 
tries, tunes derived from classical music and a few 
pieces composed especially for this collection are 
included. Many of the folk tunes of European 
origin are those remembered by Mr. von Trapp 
from his childhood and from the Trapp Family 
Singers’ concert years. Jan continues to be an 
active cello teacher and ensemblist. 
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1941 


wee 

Arnold Blackburn was named professor emeri- 
tusat U. Kentucky when he retired in August after 
a 33-year tenure there as teacher of organ and 
organ literature. 

Robert Lewis has started a new career as 
adjunct professor of business management at Rio 
Grande College. 

Lois Welch McCoy was married Sept. 18 to 
T.H. Wight. 
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Warren Niederhauser 39, director of 
pioneering research for Rohm & Haas 
Co., Spring House, Pa., is president- 
elect of the American Chemical 
Society. He will serve as president in 
1984. He has been active in the gover- 
nance of the 126,000-member ACS for 
more than 20 years and has been with 
Rohm & Haas for 39 years, holding 
his present position since 1973. He 
received the PhD from Wisconsin in 
1943 and he and his wife have a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


1940 


Paul Reuman has retired as executive director 
of the Packaging Institute, U.S.A. He is living on 
Cape Cod: 33 Davis Neck Rd., E. Falmouth, MA 
02536. 

James Russell Jr. is professor and chairman of 
the department of industrial technology at West 
Virginia State College Institute. 

Willis Yocom retired from Bell Telephone Labs 
on Aug. 31. 


1939 


Bruce Bennett retired August 1982 as professor 
of phys ed at OSU. 

Frederick Loomis Sr., AM has retired after 40 
years as a research chemist with Pennwalt Corp. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 


1938 


Helen Foster and Robert Dolan were married 
July 3. They reside in Rochester, N.Y. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 


1937 


Rodney Brown is a stock broker with Prescott 
Ball & Turben, Troy, Mich. 

Dr. John W. Sheetz, husband of Dorothy June 
(Collings) Sheetz, is now deceased. She continues 
to teach piano on the “Main Line” of Philadelphia 
and is a member of a piano ensemble. 

Jesse Philips was honored Sept. 30 by the New- 
comen Society in North America at the commem- 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 
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Oration of the 2S5tha nniversary of the founding of 


Philips Industries Inc. As founder, chairman of 


the board and chief executive officer, he was rec- 
ognized for his leadership in business and in civic 
and social betterment. 


1936 


Robert Ailey was married May 5S, 1982, to the 
former Mary Frances Shaul. 


1935 


; Naomi Clouse retired in 1981 as vocal music 
Instructor in the Norwood City (Cincinnati) 
Schools. 

Betty Dye Milliken is pastoral assistant in the 
ministry with the aging at First Church, Congre- 
gational (UCC), Painesville, Ohio. 

Charles Finney is emeritus chairman of fine arts 
at Houghton College. 

Art Tucker retired in October 1982 as professor 
of radiology at U. Mich. He remains in practice in 
pediatric radiology in the Army training program 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital in Denver. Ad- 
dress: 12339 E. LaSalle Pl., Aurora, CO 80014. 


1934 


Ed Lombard was featured in an article entitled 
“Ebony and Icarus” in the October/ November 
1982 Pacific Woodworker. The piece discusses 
Ed’s work as a wood sculptor and shows photo- 
graphically many of the carvings which have won 
numerous awards in art shows. Ed maintains a 
studio in Carmel, Calif. Some of his sculpture 
currently is on display at The Cannery Row 
Gallery in Monterey. 


1933 50th reunion May 27-30 


Robert 31 MA and Helen (Malcolm) O’Brien 
are teaching at the Community College of Micro- 
nesia for the year. He teaches sociology and she 
teaches classes in special education. 


1932 


H. Stanley Bennett was awarded the Diploma 
of Honorary Membership in the Hungarian So- 
ciety of Anatomists, Histologists and Embryolo- 
gists in August 1982 in Debrecen, Hungary. Ata 
plenary session, he gave an invited lecture entitled 
“The functional, comparative and molecular ana- 
tomy of myosius.” ' 

George D. Jenkins, husband of Florence 
Cosmar Jenkins, died on June 21, 1982, in Grand 
Junction, Colo. For 22 years he served Congrega- 
tional churches in Wyoming, S. Dakota and 
Colorado and for 20 years he was minister of 
Christian education and camping for the South- 
ern California and Southwest Conference, UCC. 
Florence continues to live in Grand Junction 
where they retired in 1971. In addition, he leaves 
six children including Hugh 67 and I5 grand- 
children. 


1931 


Bertha Barber Oyer’s husband, Virgil, died Jan. 
30. 1982 from coronary artery disease. She con- 
tinues to reside in Smithville, Tenn. . 

Virgil C. Hart, MD, was honored ata dinner in 
Salem, Ohio, which was sponsored by the medical 
staff and board of trustees of Northern Columbi- 
ana County Community Hospital. Dr. Hart has 
retired from practice after 32 years in the Salem 


area. me, 
The poem, “Foregiven,” by Gertrude Hickin 


Sigmon, was published in a 700-page book of 


ti 


Oberlin College has received a $10,000 gift 
from the Concord Baptist Church of Christ 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., to establish a scholar- 
ship fund in the name of Laura Scott Tay- 
lor ’37. The first scholarship will be 
awarded in the 1983-84 academic year on 
the basis of financial need “with preference 
given to black students who show promise 
of service and leadership to society.” 

Concord Baptist, the largest black con- 
gregation in the country, is led by Laura’s 
husband, the Rev. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor 
40 BD, selected by Time three years ago as 
one of the seven best preachers in America. 
The scholarship fund celebrates his 34 
years as the church’s spiritual leader. It was 
granted to Oberlin on the eve of its sesqui- 
centennial because it “historically has 
sought and concurrently seeks to provide a 
broad educational experience of excep- 
tional depth for young people of all races 
and has been in the forefront in the educa- 
tion of black young people.” 

Born in Cleveland in 1915, Laura Taylor 
and her ten brothers and sisters moved to 
Oberlin with their parents in 1928. She re- 
ceived the AB in French and is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. She is principal of the 
church’s elementary school, which she 
founded in 1960. The Taylors have been 
married 42 years. 


poemsentitled, Our Twentieth Century's Greatest 
Poems (World of Poetry, Sacramento, Calif.). 


1929 


The U. of Hawaii Foundation honored Marian 
Kerr with a trustee award for distinguished lead- 
ership at its annual meeting on June 16, 1982. A 
leader in music and the arts for many years, Mar- 
ian has been described as the “dean of Honolulu 
piano teachers” whose festivals have helped to 
make local audiences “among the most sophisti- 
cated in the country about contemporary music.” 


1928 


Francis Pettijohn, husband of Dorothy Bracken 
Pettijohn, has received the Sorby Medal of the 
International Association of Sedimentologists. 
See TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, 


oF 


Sydney Fisher received a Distinguished Service 
Award from OSU at its autumn commencement 
exercises. Emeritus professor of history, Mr. 
Fisher taught at OSU from 1937 until his retire- 
ment in 1972, except for three years of service in 
Washington, D.C. with the state department and 
the foreign economic administration during 
WWII. 

Etha Moore Krula lives in a mobile home park 
in Sunnydale, Calif., where she is currently presi- 
dent of the Women’s Club. She is also active in the 
Organ Club and has many of her paintings on 
display. 


1924 


Esther Wilson Campbell was invited to return 
to Edinboro (Pa.) State College to guest conduct 
at a 50th anniversary concert. She was honored at 
an old English ceremonial dinner, at receptions by 
faculty women and Delta Zeta sorority and was 
presented with a placque honoring her 40 years of 
service on the music faculty. The concert was 
attended by hundreds of her former students. 


1919 


Helen Reed Kissand her husband, Joseph, have 
moved to Elyria, where they expect to remain 
permanently. 


1891 


Robert H. Kargon has written a book on 
Robert Millikan entitled The Rise of Robert Mil- 
likan: Portrait of a Life in American Science 
(Cornell, $22.50). In it, he speaks of the first 
American-born Nobel Laureate’s triple role in 
science: He personified the national predilection 
for ingenuity and precision in measurement that 
for the most part characterized American science 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries: he, 
together with George Ellery Hale, brought the 
California Institute of Technology into pre- 
eminence; and he was large on the public scene as 
a spokesman for science and as an adviser to 
government. Kargon also gives an account of the 
society and science that nurtured Millikan’s in- 
volvement in American science. 


——————————— 
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Roger Buese 68 BD is a therapist at the Berea 


(Ohio) Children’s Home. 

James Gardner °55 BD is pastor of the Trinity 
United Methodist Church in Shelby, Ohio. 

Willie Hodge 49 BD resigned March 1, 1982, as 
the first black president of the Louisville Board of 
Aldermen to become the 12th president of Sim- 
mons Bible College. Gardner C. Taylor "40 BD, 
pastor of Concord Baptist Church of Christ in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. gave the inaugural address. When 
Rev. Hodge wasa youth, the Rev. Dr. Taylor was 
his pastor and it was in the latter’s church that he 
was granted his license to preach. He had been 
pastor of fifth Street Baptist Church in Louisville 
since 1957, 

Carl Marbury 61 AMt has been named deanat 
Stillman College in Tuscaloosa. He was also 
appointed the first vice president in the history of 
the college. Prior to the appointment, he was vice 
president for academic affairs and dean of the 
faculty at Garrett Seminary in Evanston, III. 

Roger ‘63 BD and Patricia (Rothwell °63) 
Robbennolt have become co-pastors of the First 
Congregational Church in Walla Walla, Wash. 

The Rev. George W. Wilcher 45 BD retired on 
June 6, 1982, after 40 years in the United Metho- 
dist ministry, the last 13 years at Walnut Street 
United Methodist Church in Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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Memorial 
minutes 


\ \ 
Ralph H. Singleton 
(1900-1982) 

alph Herbert Singleton was born 
R in Cleveland on May 25, 1900. 

After 24 months as a private in 
Oberlin’s SATC unit in the late fall of 
1918, he became a full-time student at 
Oberlin College, receiving the BA witha 
major in English in 1923. As an under- 
graduate he was sports editor of the Re- 
view. From 1923 to 1926 he taught En- 
glish at lowa State College. In 1924 he 
married Mercedes Holden, a student in 
the Oberlin Conservatory class of 1926. 
After Ralph’s three years at Iowa State, 
he and Mercedes returned to Oberlin 
and he became instructor of English. He 
received the MA in English in 1930, four 
academic years after he began full-time 
teaching in the department. The De- 
pression years were difficult: the stan- 
dard teaching load was four courses per 
semester, and for a junior member most 
of these were in freshman composition; 
and salaries were low, and before long 
there were in the Singleton household 
three children to provide for. But after 


nine years of commuting and summer 
study, and without any leaves of ab- 
sence, Ralph in 1939 completed the PhD 
at Western Reserve University, writing a 
dissertation on Milton’s Comus under 
the noted Miltonist J. H. Hanford and 
publishing an article on the subject in 
PMLA several years later. 

As in many English departments then, 
junior faculty at Oberlin often had to 
wait years for advanced courses that 
they could count on being “theirs,” and 
when they came to Ralph on the retire- 
ment of Professor Taft they were in the 
History of the English Novel. Through- 
out his career he taught these courses 
regularly, and ably. In the late 1940s, 
when Ruth Lampson retired, Ralph be- 
gan also to teach a course in short story 
writing, and that course—“his” course— 
remained until his retirement a primary 
focal point of his teaching life. He con- 
tinued to keep in touch with a number of 
his former writing students, and the 
news that one had had a piece published 
brought great and selfless joy to him. 
Throughout his 40 years in the depart- 
ment, Ralph continued to be interested 
in the teaching of basic writing courses; 
and in the 1950s he became actively in- 


‘volved, as committee member and as of- 


ficer, in the work of the College English 
Association, the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication and 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

As one of the few members of the 
present department whose arrival pre- 
dates the monumental early ’60s move 
of English and Romance languages 
from Westervelt to newly reconstructed 
Rice, I remember occasionally dropping 
in on Ralph in his sunny and snug 
between-floors Westervelt office for a 
brief chat, after having taught the obli- 
gatory 8 a.m. freshman comp class. 
Chat with Ralph might be about Ober- 
lin in the ’20s or the City Club meeting 
he chaired yesterday, about his three 
daughters (two of whom are Oberlin 
graduates) or about Mercedes and the 
“great stories” that she as editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine had lined up 
or was writing herself for the next 
month’s issue. Sometimes he’d look at 
the rubber-banded stacks of freshman 
themes on his desk—and, like the rest of 
us, lament the poor quality of student 
writing. Chat becoming conversation 
about teaching, he might drop a bit of 
practical advice about journalism that 
he’d picked up when, during the ’30s and 
40s, he’d done some writing and sports 
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reporting and been Oberlin correspon- 
dent for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Oc- 
casionally he’d pick up the bulky type- 
script of the rhetoric textbook he was 
writing and try outa paragraph he’d just 
finished the night before; more often, 
he’d ask for an opinion on an introduc- 
tory note he intended to include in the 
short story anthology he was compiling. 

The anthology, with no-nonsense dis- 
cussions of the craft of fiction, was pub- 
lished first, by St. Martin’s in 1962, as 
Two and Twenty; the rhetoric was pub- 
lished several years later by Chandler. 
Even before the first of these was in 
press, Ralph was deep in other pro- 
jects—introductions to college text edi- 
tions of Fielding and Trollope novels; a 
commissioned edition (privately print- 
ed) of the memoirs of John Young- 
Hunter, the New Mexico artist about 
whose interest in Oberlin most of us 
have only recently become aware; anda 
handbook on the Art of Prose Fiction 
and a hefty textbook for introductory 
and survey courses, both of which 
World brought out in May 1966, one 
week before his retirement from 
Oberlin. 

After this late burst of activity, into 
which went four decades of experience 
as teacher, Ralph packed off to Oregon 
for a year of part-time post-retirement 
teaching at Portland State University, 
after which, we all assumed, he and 
Mercedes would come back and settle 
down in their house on West College. 
The journey westwards was, as he later 
wrote, a “tough deal, after 48 years in 
Oberlin.” Soon, however, word came 
back that Ralph and Mercedes were not 
going to leave Portland. He taught a full 
schedule until 1970, when he received 
emeritus status for the second time but 
continued to teach a writing course part 
time. And he kept on writing books. 
With a Portland colleague, he co- 
authored another textbook, The Lively 
Rhetoric, “third on the Holt, Rinehart 
list,” he happily noted in one alumni re- 
port. Throughout these post-Oberlin 
years Ralph continued to be involved in 
alumni activities; with Mercedes he trav- 
eled extensively, popping in on Oberlin 
friends and spending longer and longer 
winters in Mexico, mastering Spanish, 
revising The Lively Rhetoric, and writ- 
ing in collaboration with Mark Staley 
*30 a book aptly titled Dynamic Retire- 
ment, Or How to Retire and Love It 
(1976). Ralph survived a mild heart at- 
tack in the 70s, declaring in a letter that 
“it wasn’t anything,” and on August 20 
of 1982, after picking blackberries and 
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planning a new route to Mexico, he suf- 
fered another and fatal attack. He is 
survived by his widow and his three 
daughters, Patricia Romanov, Mer- 
cedes Lichtwardt ’50 and Mary Ann’56, 
and by six grandchildren. He is remem- 
bered by those of us who worked with 
him as an affable and unpresumptuous 
colleague, one happy to share; one 
through whom we caught glimpses of an 
Oberlin now quite gone, but whose 
cheery presence will not pass from our 
memories. 


Memorial minute by Carl A. Peterson, 
professor of English and department 
chairman, adopted by the General Fa- 
culty of Oberlin College Nov. 16, 1982. 


Jeanne M. Ragner 
(1894-1982) 

he Maison francaise must be the 
T closest place on campus to a stay 

abroad; in close cooperation with 
the faculty and those who have spent 
time abroad such a place offers “an as- 
sociation that cannot be effected on an 
impersonal plane, and it is in the inti- 
macy of living rooms and dining rooms 
that a family life (that is, the life of a 
large family) can be established, and 
that events of the day may be com- 
mented upon.” (Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Jan. ’62). In this way Mme. Jeanne 
Montégut Ragner voiced a number of 
years ago the way she viewed language 
dormitories on a liberal arts campus. 
She also set thereby a standard for La 
Maison francaise that we have emulated 
ever since her retirement in 1965. But the 
close association between La Maison 


and the classroom was something she 
implemented daily thanks to her ever 
popular Introduction to French Litera- 
ture (French 11 and 12). For Mme. 
Ragner, who represented for us all in- 
deed a bit of “La Vieille France,” the life 
of literature, music and art was a reality 
daily evinced for her colleagues, stu- 
dents and alumni, to whom she referred 
as “les fidéles” in mocking allusion to 
Proust’s Mme. Verdurin and her cénacle. 

Born in Estampes, a tiny town in the 
Gers, Southeast of Bordeaux, Aug. 20, 
1894, she achieved her brevet supérieur 
at the lycée des jeunes filles at Agen in 
1912, her baccalauréat in Latin lan- 
guages and philosophy by 1914, her li- 
cense in history and geography at the 
University of Bordeaux in 1917, and by 
1922 she was ranked admissible for the 
Agrégation in history and geography at 
the Sorbonne. She was appointed pro- 
fessor of history and literature at Rou- 
baix College in 1922. In 1923 she mar- 
ried Bernhard Ragner, then managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune in Paris. 
They had met when he was in the AEF 
during WWI. She eagerly involved her- 
self in the intellectual life, meeting num- 
bers of journalists and literati in the 
postwar Paris of the ’20s. Yet for all her 
Gallic sophistication, she remained, she 
enjoyed recalling, a naive country girl. 
She prepared and featured, once for a 
social gathering, canapés garnished with 
what was imported from the U.S. and 
the rage in smart Parisian circles, Ritz 
crackers topped with peanut butter. 

With their two daughters they came 
to the U.S. in 1941 and spent the WWII 
years in Pittsburgh. Because of Prof. 
John C. Lapp, who discovered her for 
us, she came to Oberlin as directrice and 
dietitian of La Maison francaise and in- 
structor of French in February 1948, fol- 
lowing the death in 1947 of Mr. Ragner. 
In 1955, eight years after her applica- 
tion, she became a U.S. citizen. 

She remained “la grande dame” of 
Oberlin until she retired in 1965. Ata 
party offered her and held in Talcott’s 
dining room, amply “arrosé” by bour- 
gogne, she was feted by past and present 
“fidéles,” who presented her with a sum 
of money to permit her last trip to Paris. 
“I don’t understand this American cus- 
tom of giving money as a token of ap- 
preciation,” she remarked. I guess I 
reassured her since she did make that 
last Parisian journey. Later that fall in 
Paris, she gently slapped me on the 
cheek with her gloves when I chided her 
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about it as she was roundly berating a 
particularly offensive Parisian cabbie. 
She died Oct. 10 in State College, Pa., 
after a brief illness. She will remain, nev- 
ertheless, “présente” in the hearts and 
minds of all whose lives she touched, not 
alone for the “culture” and information 
she helped disseminate but as well for 
the warmth and old world intimacy she 
afforded her many friends and students. 


Memorial minute written by Vinio Ros- 
sl, McCandless Professor of French, 
and read by Mathis Szykowski, asso- 
ciate professor of French and chairman 
of the department of Romance lan- 
guages, and adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College, Nov. 16, 
1982. 


PEELERS 
continued from page 37 


Mme. Ragner remembered 


It was sad to receive news of the death of 
Madame Jeanne Ragner (MEMORIAL 
MINUTES). 

In that age just before the recent surge in 
the women’s movement, she was a good, 
strong, loving role model for us. For years 
she had combined family and career. She did 
it with remarkable success although not 
without difficulty, as she openly acknowl- 
edged. But she saw it as a necessary part of 
achieving fulfillment for either sex. 

Having reared a family and lived a full life 
in two cultures, she continued that same in- 
tegration in her work at Oberlin. French 
House was an amazing amalgam of warm 
nest and stimulating educational experience. 
Madame was the key to creating that atmo- 
sphere and experience for us. 

She was always available—jumping into a 
heated political debate in her strong, feisty 
way, encouraging deeper intellectual and 
cultural strivings in us, counseling broken 
hearts, dealing with house issues. 

The firm educational foundation I re- 
ceived and my fondest memories of Oberlin 
are rooted in my time with her and the others 
at French House. In the years since, we cor- 
responded and I took my children to visit 
her. She never stopped giving generous love 
and guidance. I miss her a lot. 

Marcia Sprinkle ’64 
Rockville, Md. 
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Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
family 


Allyn Cox, Sept. 26in Washington, D.C., follow- 
ing a stroke. He was an artist noted for painting 
some of the major murals and friezes in the U.S. 
Capitol and a direct descendant of Charles G. 
Finney, Oberlin’s second president. 

Mr. Cox, who was 86 in June, was a grandson 
of Jacob Dolson Cox (1851 AB) and a son of the 
late Kenyon Cox 12h, who did the murals in the 
Cox Administration Building. Allyn Cox was his 
father’s assistant when those murals were painted. 

He was first commissioned to complete the 
rotunda frieze under the dome of the Capitol in 
1953. The painting was begun in 1877 by Constan- 
tino Brumidi who died after falling from a scaf- 
folding at the age of 72. In 1976, when Cox cele- 
brated his 80th birthday, the U.S. Capitol Histori- 
cal Society, which was overseer of his work, 
announced that he had been hired to paint murals 
for another 12 years with the proviso that he must 
name an assistant who could carry on the work if 
he didn't. 

Mr. Cox was internationally known for his 
work and had been painting since 1921. His works 
include ceilings in Los Angeles’ Clark Library, the 
Masonic National Memorial in Alexandria, 
Dumbarton Oaks, the U. Virginia Law School, 
New York’s Cosmopolitan Club, the National 
City, Continental and Guaranty Trust banks in 
New York and in the homes of the Vanderbilts, 
Astros and Pinchots. In 1966 he installed a series 
of three mosaics for the U.S. Grant National 
Memorial. 


Former faculty 


John C. Gardner Jr., Sept. 14 when he lost control 
of his motorcycle on a curve in Oakland Town- 
ship, Pa., three miles from his home in Susque- 
hanna, Pa. He was planning to be remarried four 
days later to a woman he had met at a writers’ 
conference. A well-known poet, novelist and liter- 
ary critic, he taught creative writing and medieval 
literature at Oberlin 1958-59. He also taught at 
Chico (Calif.) State College, San Francisco State, 
George Mason U., Southern Illinois State in Car- 
bondale, Bennington College and most recently at 
SUNY Binghamton, where he was director of 
creative writing and author in residence. 

Mr. Gardner was the author of The Wreckage 
of Agathon, The Forms of Fiction, The Resurrec- 
tion, Grendel, October Light (which won him the 
National Book Critics Award), The Life and 
Times of Chaucer, Freddy's Book, and The Sun- 
light Dialogues, which was on the New York 
Times best seller list for 14 weeks. He also wrote 
the epic poem, Jason and Medeia, a collection of 
short stories, The King’s Indian, fairy tales for 
children and a book of criticism, On Moral Fic- 
tion, which won the Pushcart Prize. His radio 
play, Temptation Game, won the Armstrong 
Prize in 1977. His most recent work was Mickels- 
son’s Ghost. 

He was the winner of the Applegate Award, was 
the subject of an article in a 1979 edition of 
Horizon, and was called “the number one novelist 
in America (1979)” by the Sunday Times. He 


received a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship, was a 
Danforth Fellow, received an NEA award and was 
a Guggenheim Fellow. 

Mr. Gardner was born July 21, 1933 in Batavia, 
N.Y. He received the AB from Washington U. in 
St. Louis and held the MA and a doctorate in 
classical and medieval literature from the State U. 
of lowa and had translated Old and Middle En- 
glish texts. He was knownas a philosophical writ- 
er who drew upon his background for characters, 
structures and themes in sprawling, often ponder- 
ous novels. Grendel is a re-telling of the Old En- 
glish epic Beowulf from the monster’s point of 
view. Critics compared The Sunlight Dialogues to 
the works of Melville, Henry James and Faulkner 
and said its chief character, the Sunlight Man, 
embodied the restlessness of the American spirit. 

Mr. Gardner was known as a writer who 
“dazzled critics with innovative novels and out- 
raged the literary establishment with harsh words 
for contemporary writers.” He called for books 
with “true morality—life-affirming, just and 
compassionate behavior” and blasted contem- 


. porary fiction for ‘dramatic gimmickry.” 


Twice divorced, he had been married to Joan 
Patterson ’58-59gr. 


1906 


Dora Davis Skinner, Aug. 10 at Summitview 
Manor Nursing Home in Yakima, Wash. She was 
born July 25, 1884, in Kobe, Japan, the daughter 
of missionaries. She graduated from high school 
in Olivet, Mich., attended Olivet College, gradu- 
ated from Oberlin and went on to study nursing at 
Penn and the Philadelphia School of Nursing, 
where she received the RN in 1909. 

Mrs. Skinner was a private nurse in Philadel- 
phia and a surgical nurse in Dixie Hospital in 
Hampton, Va. For 50 years she was a nurse forthe 
Red Cross. 

In 1913 she married Henry H. 04, MD, who, in 
addition to maintaining a private medical practice 
in Yakima for 40 years, was an avid flyer. Mrs. 
Skinner began flying with him in 1929. She was 
the 385th woman in the U.S. to receive a private 
license to fly and was an early member of the 
99ers, a women’s flying organization. She was also 
one of the first women to solo a plane and was 
president of Triangle Airlines Inc. 

She was a member of AAUW, PEO, the 
Women’s Century Club, DAR, YWCA, and many 
other local organizations. 

She leaves two children, six grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren, 


See Nee 
1908 

se 
Walter S. Jelliff(e), Oct. 31 in Lugano, Switzer- 


land, where he had been living since retirement in 
1951. He had been vice president of Chase National 
Bank in New York for 22 years. His previous bank 
experience began in 1918 when he became assis- 
tant cashier for the National Park Bank, also in 
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New York. Before joining the staff at Chase, he 
had been promoted to vice president. 

Mr. Jelliff was born June 18, 1886, in Mans- 
field, Ohio. After graduation, he worked in New 
York, Maryland and Oregon fora lumber insurers 
general agency. 

He leaves three children and a brother, Howard 
‘20. His wife, the former Jean Brownlie, whom he 
married in 1916, died in 1952. He is preceded in 
death by brothers Russell *14, founder and direc- 
tor of the Karamu House in Cleveland, and Mar- 
tin ‘13. 


1911 


Harrison M. Parks, July 24. He and his wife, the 
former Louise E. Prosser’13, retired from farming 
in 1943. In 1968 Mr. Parks received the Honored 
Citizen award from the Minonk (Ill.) Chamber of 
Commerce for his involvement in civic activities, 
which included the Polio Foundation and library 
board. He was also active in the Minonk Baptist 
Church. 

Born Jan. 23, 1886, he leaves his wife, daughter 
Ruth Beer ’37, son John’38, six grandchildren and 
numerous nieces and nephews. 


1912 


Zellah Endly Sockman, Oct. 4 at her home in 
Hightstown, N.J. She was born April I, 1890, in 
Cleveland, the daughter of William C. Endly 78. 
In 1916 she married the Rev. Mr. Ralph W. 
Sockman ’53h, who was minister of the Christ 
Methodist Church on Madison Ave. in New York 
City. She leaves a daughter, four grandchildren, 
two great-grandchildren and a sister, Juliette 
Endly °16. She was preceded in death by a son, 
William, and a sister, Mabelle °17. 


1915 


Marie Stoneman Loomis, Aug. 23 in E. Long- 
meadow, Mass. She and her husband, Herbert F. 
18 BD, spent 50 years in the ministry. His pastor- 
ates took them to Honolulu, Seattle, Springfield 
and Lorain, Ohio. 

Mrs. Loomis was born Dec. 5, 1891, in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. In addition to her husband, she leaves 
a daughter, a grandchild, two great-grandchildren, 
sister Lucille Arthur’17 and brother Harry Stone- 
man ’29. 


1916 


Grace L. Schauffler, Oct. 14 in Allen Memorial 
Hospital. She was an artist, author, instructor, 
inventor and collector of dolls and miniature 
books. She received awards for her artwork anda 
Gold Key Award (1954) from the Ohio Poetry 
Assn. for her poem entitled “Cottage Song,” 
which was about the Schauffler cottage at Pil- 
grim, Mich. 

Born Thanksgiving day in 1894, she came to 
Oberlin in 1909 and graduated from Oberlin High 
School. She was the daughter of Henry A. and 
Clara (Hobart) Schauffler, founder (1886) and the 
first principal/ teacher, respectively, of the Schauf- 
fler College of Religious and Social Work in 
Cleveland. The institution specialized in the train- 
ing of social workers. The college sold its build- 
ings in 1956 to St. Alexis Hospital and moved to 
Oberlin as part of the Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy. When the GST merged with Vanderbilt Di- 
vinity School in 1966 the assets of the Schauffler 
College were transferred to Defiance College. 

Miss Schauffler may be best known for her 
collection of dolls which she displayed at her 
home at 100 S. Cedar St., though they were also 
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exhibited in several other cities. She also made 
paper and papier-maché dolls and sold them. She 
had a patent ona special type of stand-up paper 
doll and was the creator of life-size children man- 
nequins. She also invented a Stair-walking cart 
with an “x” of crossbars for the back wheels. She 
was also the author of How to Make Dolls and 
wrote and illustrated several other books includ- 
ing several books of children’s poetry. In Swing- 
ing Circus and Birds in the Air, she created cut- 
outs that could be swung on a string as three 
dimensional figures. Oberlin was the first city to 
carry these books. 

She also wrote and illustrated Grace the Meek, 
which gave a full account of her childhood and the 
Schauffler College and Fields of the Lord: The 
Story of the Schauffler College 1886-1957. The 
Oberlin News Tribune carried her column, 
Grace's Grapevine for 12-2 years. 

Miss Schauffler was a free-lance artist in New 
York, Londonand Cleveland. She taught artsand 
crafts at Syracuse U., Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege and in Waterbury, Conn., as well as New 
York City. 

Always interested in history, she was an avid 
genealogist, having traced her family back to the 
Mayflower. The Oberlin Improvement and His- 
torical Assn. awarded her an honorary lifetime 
trusteeship for her many years of service to the 
organization, particularly to the furnishing and 
care of “The Little Red School House,” Oberlin’s 
first school. She retired as its curator in 1976, a 
position she held since its restoration in 1958. The 
current curator, Florene Worcester °33k, suc- 
ceeded her. 

Miss Schauffler was a member of the Ohio Poet- 
ry Society and was past president of the Ohio 
Poetry Assn. She was also a member of First 
Church. 

She leaves her sister, Margaret °18, emerita 
associate professor of fine arts, with whom she 
lived for many years, and brother Lawrence 15. 
Siblings Frederick (Academy 1890-93), Harry 
(Academy 1885-89, Con. 1886-88), and Mary °88 
are deceased. Her grandfather was Donley Hobart 
(Academy 1841-42). 


1918 


Laura Hines Emde, Oct. 25 in the Extended Care 
Center of Toledo, where she resided the last two 
years. She was director of health and phys ed at 
the YWCA in Akron for 12 years and was resi- 
dence director at downtown Toledo’s YWCA 
from 1955 until her retirement in 1963. She pre- 
viously taught phys ed in public school systems in 
Minnesota, Florida and Ohio. 

Mrs. Emde was born Feb. 19, 1894, in Metropo- 
lis, I. During WWI, she was a Red Cross Volun- 
teer and in 1922 she married John M. Thirty-three 
years later they were divorced. 

During the 1950s, Mrs. Emde taught classes 
and gave lectures on floral arrangement and acted 
as a judge for various flower shows throughout 
Ohio. She was a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, the College Club of Akron and 
AAUW. 

She was preceded in death by sisters Anginette 
296 and Adelaide ’28 and brothers Frank B. °24 
and Anson’31. Her stepmother was Nettie Hem- 


ingway Hines °93. 


Arthur W. Jones, Oct. 21 at Newark (Ohio) Con- 
valescent Inn. He was an honorary war member of 
the class of 1918, having served in the Army. He 
had been a history professor at U. New Hamp- 
shire and later an antique dealer in Granville, 


Ohio. re | 
He was born March 29, 1896, in Cambridge, 


Mass., the son of Martha and Herbert Lyon Jones 
(associate professor of botany who taught at 
Oberlin 1897 until his death in 1898). He received 
the PhB in 1920 from Denison and the master’s in 
1923 from OSU. 

He leaves a half-brother. 


1919 


Bertha Toan Waugh Toan, June 26 in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. She was born in Wood Co. (Ohio) in 
1897 and taught music in Ohio public schools for 
several years. She attended the College 1915-17. 
In 1919, she married Howard R. Waugh. After his 
death in 1946, she worked for the New York State 
Dept. of Mental Health. In 1953 she married a 
fourth cousin, Lewis Toan, who died in 1965. 

Mrs. Toan traveled extensively in the U.S., 
Europe and South America. 

She leaves children Thomas Waugh °43 and 
Peggy Waugh Cole 47, three stepchildren and 15 
grandchildren and stepgrandchildren. 


1921 


Leland S. (“Sol”) Firestone, Oct. 6 at his home in 
Lisbon, Ohio, where he was born March 14, 1899, 
the son of Ross W. 90 and Mary (Morrison 96) 
Firestone. He attended Culver Military Academy, 
Western Reserve and Oberlin(1917-19) and served 
in the Marine Corps. A lifelong resident of Lis- 
bon, he became president of its Firestone Bank in 
1936, succeeding his father who died that year. He 
had been assistant bookkeeper in 1920, vice presi- 
dent in 1932 and retired in 1969. 

He was a member of the Lisbon Board of Edu- 
cation, Kiwanis and the Lisbon Historical Society 
and was an elder, past treasurer and trustee of the 
Lisbon Trinity United Presbyterian Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorothy Morris, 
two daughters and seven grandchildren. 


Lucille Deiss Wilmurt, Aug. 22 at North Colum- 
biana County Community Hospital in Salem, 
Ohio. Born Feb. 13, 1899, and reared in Amherst, 
Ohio, she enjoyed her year at Oberlin 1917-18, 
Lord Cottage that year. Following her marriage 
to Orvel Walker, she spent most of her married life 
in Akron, where she was active in social and civic 
affairs. Over the years, the Walkers made a 
number of trips to Mexico and South America. 
Mr. Walker died in 1956. 

In 1964, Mrs. Wilmurt married her second hus- 
band, Arthur S., whom she met on a Caribbean 
cruise. They resided in Leetonia, Ohio. He died in 
1977. 

Mrs. Wilmurt was a former treasurer of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club in Akron. 

She leaves a sister and a cousin, Margaret R. 
Egeland °19. 


1922 


Frances Wheeler Gould, Nov. 3 in Lorain (Ohio) 
St. Joseph Hospital, following a brief illness. She 
was retired as teacher in the Sheffield Lake school 
system. In addition to the 25 years she spent there, 
she taught for five years in Avon, Vermilion and 
Cleveland. She resided in Avon Lake for 45 years. 

Born Dec. 11, 1896, in North Fairfield, Ohio, 
she leaves a son, three grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. She is preceded in death by 
her husband, Henry W. ’24, who died of a heart 
attack in 1954. Her brother, Perry, who worked at 
Oberlin College as an electrician in the 1920s, is 
also deceased. 
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1923 | 


Alberta Scofield Bowen, July 14 in Los Angeles. 
She was born in Youngstown, Feb. 18, 1902, and 
attended Oberlin 1919-22. In 1923, she married 
Robert W. St. Clair Bowen 23, who is deceased. 
Mrs. Bowen worked for Douglas Aircraft Co. for 
two years and as a medical records clerk for the 
County of Los Angeles from 1955 to 1967. She 
leaves a son, Richard S. She is preceded in death 
by a son, Robert W. 


Joseph H. Dudley, ’26 BD, Oct. 31 in Allen Memo- 
rial Hospital. He had been living with his sister, 
Marion Dudley ’20, since 1980 when he moved 
from Ft. Lauderdale. A Congregational pastor in 
the Western Reserve and Firelands areas of Ohio, 
he also served in Honolulu and Connecticut. He 
retired from the ministry in 1966 and then moved 
to Florida where he served for three years. 

He was born June 22, 1900, in Henrietta Town- 
ship, graduated from Oberlin High School and 
later did further study at Harvard. He also served 
in WWI. He was the son of Arthur L. (Academy 
1874-76) and Ella May (Whitlock ’87) Dudley. He 
leaves a granddaughter, a brother and two sisters. 
Mr. Dudley’s first wife, Virginia Earley ’23, whom 
he married June 16, 1927, died Christmas day of 
1928, of pneumonia. In 1929, he married the 
former Dorothy Owens, who brought a seven- 
year-old son, Richard Guinter, into the marriage. 
She died in 1973. Mr. Dudley’s sister, Grace E. ’29, 
is also deceased. 


1925 


Anna (Annie) Allen, January 1982 in Waverly, 
Ohio. She was born Aug. 26, 1897, in Frankfort 
Springs, Pa. She was a biology teacher at West 
View (Pa.) High School (1925-46) and associate 
professor of science at State Teachers College in 
Slippery Rock (1946-60). She received her mas- 
ter’s from Pitt in 1940 and did additional study at 
Columbia and Penn State. She leaves a sister. 


Margaret Gerrish Weislogel, Sept. 2 in Fairview, 
Pa. She was born Oct. 26, 1901, in Oberlin, the 
daughter of William B. ’86 and Julia (Gage ’84) 
Gerrish. She attended Oberlin 1921-26 and mar- 
ried Charles L. ’27 in 1926. For many years, she 
was a secretary with Charles L. Weislogel Regis- 
tered Surveyors Inc. 

For a brief time, she was a secretary for the 
Fairview Joint School Board and was secretary/ 
treasurer for the Fairview Cemetery. She was a 
member of the Wives of Professional Engineers, 
Business and Professional Women and a charter 
member of the Fairview Community Council. In 
1973, she was honored for her service to military 
families for the American Red Cross. 

She leaves a daughter, three grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. She is preceded in death 
by her husband and four sisters, including Dorothy 
Henkes ’18, Martha Metcalf’I1 and Mary Seiber- 
ling *18. 
penne 2h elas Ps Se eee he 
1926 


Helen Haggerty Anderson, May 2 in North King- 
stown, R.I. Born March 15, 1906, in Sugar Grove, 
Pa., she taught in Coudersport and Sheffield high 
schools in Pennsylvania and was later secretary 
and bookkeeper for Haggerty and Anderson Inc. 
and Erlen Holding Corp., both family businesses. 
She leaves her husband, Ernest L., anda daughter. 


Margaret White Hubbard, Sept. 14 in Winthrop, 
Mass. She was born Oct. 20, 1904, in Canton. 
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Ohio. She was a bacteriologist ina clinical labora- 
tory at Baltimore City Hospital and was later a 
nursery school teacher. She leaves son George D. 
Her marriage to Oscar E. ’25 ended in divorce. 


Ruth Church Norris, Aug. 6 in Panorama City, 
Lacey, Wash. She was born in Cleveland, Sept. 
26, 1904, the daughter of John A. Church 704. 
Before her marriage to Herbert T., she was music 
supervisor in Solon, Ohio. They moved to Pull- 
man, Wash., in 1935. He was a professor of music 
at the State College of Washington. His death in 
1952 brought Mrs. Norris back into teaching. 
From 1952 until her retirement in 1970, she taught 
third grade at the Franklin Elementary School in 
Pullman. 

Mrs. Norris studied at the Columbia Teacher’s 
College and went back to school to receive the 
MEd from Washington State in 1956. 

She was a member of PEO, vice president and 
social chairman of the Women’s Faculty Club and 
a member of the Women’s Honorary Music 
Fraternity. 

She leaves two sons, five grandchildren, brother 
John A. °34 and sisters Esther Rosenow ’28 and 
Rachael Kuivinen. She is preceded in death by 
sister Annette Evans °30 and brother Donald W. 
132: 


Martha Hurd Riddle, Sept. 5 in Ravenna, Ohio, 
of emphysema, a condition she had for the past 12 
years. She was an interior designer for Lord & 
Taylor’s in New York City and for Halle’s and 
Taylor’s in Cleveland. She later made custom 
draperies for Miller’s. She studied at the Pratt 
Institute of Design and the New York School of 
Interior Decoration. 

Mrs. Riddle was born Aug. 4, 1904, in Collins, 
Ohio, the daughter of William and Carrie (Hyde, 
Academy 1883-85, Conservatory 1884-85, 1895- 
96 and College 1885-88) Hurd. 

She leaves her husband, Maxwell Riddle, an 
authority on pets and a retired Cleveland Press 
columnist. She also leaves two children and ten 
grandchildren. 


Ralph F. Spiker, Aug. 25 at Union Hospital in 
Dover, Ohio. He retired in 1969 as assistant 
branch manager of the New Philadelphia Reeves 
Banking & Trust Co., where he worked since 
graduation. 

His hobbies included coin and stamp collecting 
and photography. He was also involved in the Red 
Cross, the Polio Fund and numerous hospital 
drives. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret P. 
Pearch, and a brother, Arthur. Mr. Spiker was 
born Feb. 1, 1904, in Scio, Ohio. 


1927 


Leila Williams Bettridge, Sept. 10 in Toledo after 
a long illness. She was born June 25, 1906, in 
Western Springs, Ill. In 1965 she retired after 36 
years as a public school teacher in Toledo. She 
was a member of the Toledo Zoological Society 
and the Retired Teachers Assn. She leaves her 
husband, Frank E., former president and owner 
and now chairman of the board of Middlekauff 
Inc. 


Robert A. Gantner, Oct. 24 at his home in Eau 
Claire, Wis. He retired in 1974 after 30 years as 
professor of music at U. Wisconsin-Eau Claire. 
He was chairman of the music department 1944- 
63 and is credited with having an instrumental role 
in building the music program at the university. 
He also coordinated the development of a minor 


in music and a major in music and music educa- 
tion and laid the groundwork for a master’s in 
music. 

Prof. Gantner developed the Chippewa Valley 
Symphony (of which he was a cellist) and was a 
leader in the establishment of the university’s con- 
cert and marching bands and ensembles. In addi- 
tion, he was involved in planning the Fine Arts 
Center and made plans for an addition to the 
original music department facility. 

Prof. Gantner was born Nov. 14, 1904, in 
Rushville, Ind. He received the MS in 1945 from 
Fort Hays State College and did further study at 
U. Wisconsin and the universities of Colorado, 
Idaho and Vienna in Austria. He also studied in 
Indianapolis at the Arthur Jordan Conservatory 
and the Metropolitan School of Music. 

He was a member of the Music Educators 
National Conference and Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
a national music fraternity. 

He leaves his wife, the former Maxine Earle, 
two children and four grandchildren. 


M. Elizabeth Marple, Aug. 28 in Lakewood, 
Ohio. The niece of the late Prof. Lawrence Cole 
"18, she leaves a sister, Beatrice Contay. 


1928 


Robert B. Shaffer, Oct. 30 in his home in Bethesda, 
Md., of cancer. He was retired as a CIA official 
and art professor at American U. He joined the 
CIA in 1948, was a member of the agency’s fine 
arts advisory group, historical board and person- 
nel and career management boards. He retired in 
1968 and in 1969 became an associate professor 
and retired officially in 1976 but stayed on until 


_ 1982 teaching part time. He also lectured for 


Smithsonian Associates on Greek and Romanartt. 

Prof. Shaffer was born May S, 1906, in Lima, 
Ohio. In the 1930s he was an instructor at Athens 
College in Greece and was art department chair- 
man at Hollins College. During WWII, he served 
in the Mediterranean Theater with the Navy, 
attaining the rank of lieutenant commander, and 
with the Office of Strategic Services. 

He was a member of the Archeaological Insti- 
tute of America and the Society of Architectural 
Historians. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth Baxter, 
daughter Catherine Gjerdingen °73, son James 
and brother Joe ’31. 


a 


1929 
pl ee ee 
Ethel Eversole White, Oct. 18 in Lexington, Ky., 


35 days after celebrating her Golden Wedding 
Anniversary with her husband, the Rev. Mr. C. 
Nevil White. For the service, they were trans- 
ported to the church ina 1931 Buick and music of 
that era was played during the reception. Over 364 
relatives and friends were present, including two 
from the original wedding party. The Whites were 
married in Berea (Ky.) by Dr. John Owen Gross, 
then president of Union College where Mrs. 
White taught before her marriage. She had writ- 
ten this information on Oct. 4 for publication in 
the Alumni Magazine in the “Alumni news” 
section. 

Mrs. White was born July 6, 1906, in Letcher 
County, Ky., where her father was superintendent 
of schools. Later her parents moved to Stanton, 
Ky., where she attended Stanton College. The 
family moved to Berea enabling Mrs. White to 
graduate from the Academy there in 1924. After 
graduating from the Oberlin Conservatory with 
majors in choral music and piano, she became 
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head of the music department at Union College, 
where she met her husband. 

Following their marriage, they moved to Fall 
River, Mass., where they served the North Church 
while he attended Boston Theological Seminary. 
Together they served churches in Massachusetts 
and Kentucky. She was active in all the churches 
as she directed choirs, was organist and taught 
Sunday school. 

She leaves her husband, two children, four 
grandchildren and a sister. 


1930 


Edward S. Wells, Aug. 29 at Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, following a two-year illness. 
He was born July 25, 1906, in Wellington and 
attended Oberlin 1924-25. He received the AB in 
1929 and the MA in 1935 from OSU He was 
principal in the Huntington (Ohio) Township 
school district, taught history at Wellington High 
School and in San Francisco and was head of the 
history department at Bay Village High School. 

During WWI, he served in the Army. He later 
was co-founder and past president of the Bay 
Village Historical Society. 

He leaves his wife, the former Maxine West ’30, 
and brothers Guy S. 45 and Laurence S. 


1933 


R. Jane Eberlein Hall, Aug. 23, shortly after her 
car was hit by a truck in Berlin, Md. She was 
vacationing with her two sisters, Betty Brown and 
Roxanne Eberlein, who were also in the accident. 
Miss Eberlein received minor injuries and Mrs. 
Brown was critically injured. According to reports, 
Mrs. Hall was attempting to cross a highway in 
fog and rain when their car was hit broadside. 

Born Dec. 20, 1911, in New York City, she was 
the daughter of Ernest A. and Undena La Vern de 
Guibert Eberlein. He was a poster artist, political 
and social theorist and Mrs. Eberlein was a pro- 
fessional actress, dancer, educator and feminist. 
They were part of a group of Christian social 
reformers (the Straight Edge Group) and were 
interested in communal living. They had lived in 
Arden, Dela., an early single-tax community and 
later, in Upton Sinclair’s utopia, Helicon Hall. 
Beginning in 1919, the family began spending 
summers at Free Acres in N.J., a community- 
oriented residential area. 

Mrs. Hall spent most of her life in theatrical 
activities. After graduating from Oberlin, where 
she was secretary of the Oberlin Dramatic Assn. 
(1931-32), she became a drama coach in Chicago, 
director of amateur theatricals and an amateur 
actress and a dramatic reader in Philadelphia. 
During the 1940s, she worked with her first hus- 
band, Warren R. Wright, in the program depart- 
ment of station W3XE in Philadelphia. She later 
taught theatre arts for children in Key West, Fla., 
where her second husband, Tom Hall, was a 
retired advertising director and artist. Both of her 
husbands are deceased. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Hall was still 
active in local theater groups. In May 1982 she did 
a one-woman show, “Seven Ages of Women,” and 
in the 1980-81 season appeared in “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” She was a former member of the 
Woman’s Club of Berkeley Heights (N.J.) and did 
dramatic impressions and skits in other clubs of 
the federation in the state. 

Since 1978, she worked part time at the Free 
Acres Library. 

In addition to the sisters in the accident, she 
leaves a third sister. 
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1934 


Re ee 
Anna E. Koglin, AMt, June 22 in Raymond, 
Minn. She was professor of German and New 
Testament Greek and chairman of the department 
of foreign languages at Anderson College. She 
also taught at Fritzlar Bible School in Germany 
and at the Alberta (Canada) Bible Institute, con- 
ducted Christian education workshops in Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, Manitoba and Alberta and was 
interim pastor in Duluth and Mankato, Minn. 

Born Jan. 22, 1891, in Zanow, Germany, she 
received the BA in German from U. Wisconsin in 
1931 and the BD from Anderson College and 
Theological Seminary in 1933. She did further 
study at U. Colorado and U. of Berlin. 

She was the author of several units of Sunday 
school lessons for adults for Warner Press and 
formerly worked for the Gospel Trumpet Co. in 
Anderson. For seven years she was a Linotype 
operator for the Basun Publishing Co., St. Paul 
Park, Minn. 


1938 


Elsbeth Walther Yantis, AM, Aug. 25 in Cross 
Lanes, W. Va. A painter and sculpturer, she was 
head of the art department at Otterbein, taught at 
Oberlin (1941-42), the Akron Art Institute and 
Ashland College. She also taught in her studio, 
the Twin Lakes Country Club, the Fine Arts Stu- 
dio of Cuyahoga Falls and in an art center in 
Florida. 

She received the BFA from Yale, studied at the 
Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts and completed 
work for the PhD at OSU. Her work was exhi- 
bited at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
the Baltimore Museum of Artand the Dayton Art 
Institute. 

She was born July 5, 1910, in Mannheim, Ger- 
many. Her first marriage to Henry Schlag ended 
in divorce in 1940. In 1942 she married Julian R. 
Yantis, She leaves a daughter, Elsbeth Jacobson 
°65, with whom she resided. 


1939 


Oliver Margolin, Nov. | inSan Francisco. He had 
been a music therapist at the Neuropsychiatric 
Institute in Los Angeles and provided music ther- 
apy for the severely retarded at Sonoma State 
Hospital in Eldridge, Calif. For many years, he 
was band conductor for the U.S. Army and was 
located in Germany, New York, Massachusetts, 
Washington and California. 

Mr. Margolin was born Oct. 3, 1917, in New 
York City. He played in his high school band in 
Port Washington, N.Y., and after graduating 
from Oberlin studied voice with Elsa Lampemann 
and conducting with Pierre Monteux. For two 
years, he played flute and piccolo in the Army 
band. He later (1954) received the EdM from 
State Teachers College in Fitchburg, Mass., and 
studied at USC, BU, Berkeley and Columbia. 

Mr. Margolin was also known as a poet and 
composer. He wrote waltzes, piano duets and 
rhapsodies and had numerous poems published. 

He leaves his wife, the former Hella Goldberg, 
whom he married in 1945. In addition, he leaves 


four daughters. 
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1941 


John W. Rilling, STM, June 25 in Kettering, 
Ohio. He was a former president of the Lutheran 
Church in America’s Ohio Synod and he held 
torates in Versailles, Lakewood and Spring- 
Minneapolis. He also partici- 
and went 


pas 
field, Ohio, and ca 
pated inan exchange minister program 


to England and Scotland to preach. He was 
selected by the National Council of Churches to 
preach on ABC’s Sunday Vespers program during 
the 1950s. 

The Rev. Mr. Rilling was a professor at Wit- 
tenberg’s Hamma School of Theology in Spring- 
field. He became acting dean in 1964 and the 
school’s first president in 1965. He received the 
AB from Wittenberg in 1927, the BD from 
Hamma in 1930 and the honorary DD from Wit- 
tenberg in 1955. 

In addition to his presidency in the Lutheran 
Church in America, he was on the board of parish 
education and a member of the executive board. 
He was the author of A Table before Me! (For- 
tress Press), Have a Good Day, a collection of 
sermons published in 1958 by Muhlenberg Press, 
and he translated Our Faith (Scribners 1937). 

Mr. Rilling was born June 16, 1906, in Millers- 
burg, Ohio. He leaves his wife, the former Mary 
Bissinger, and three children. 


Arthur H. Wyman, Sept. || at the Butterworth 
Hospital in Grand Rapids, where he had been 
hospitalized for three months. He had been a fur- 
niture manufacturer representative with the Baker 
Furniture Co. of Holland, Mich. Prior to that he 
was a Sales recording director for RCA in New 
York City. He had also served for six years in the 
Marine Corps, having been discharged as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1946. 

Mr. Wyman was born Jan. 5, 1919, in Lenox, 
Mass., the son of Benson Wyman °86. He was 
married to the former Phyllis Tiesanga ’40, who 
survives. He also leaves a son and a granddaugh- 
ter. His brother, Newell ’38, is deceased. 


1942 


Frank B. Chapman Jr., t, Oct. 15 at his home in 
Crestline, Ohio. Pastor at eleven churches in 
Ohio, he also did prison ministry throughout the 
state. He was born in Cleveland, April 7, 1909, 
graduated from Muskingum and attended the 
Graduate School of Theology 1941-42. He leaves 
two children, a granddaughter and a sister. His 
wife, the former Susan Byers, died in 1978. 


Keith E. Montgomery, Oct. 24 in Port Clinton, 
Ohio, of a heart attack. He attended the College 
1938-40 and later received a degree in finance 
from U. Toledo. He served in the Navy in WWII. 
In 1958, Mr. Montgomery became president of 
the Port Clinton Savings and Loan Co. His pre- 
vious experience in banking was that of teller for 
the Port Clinton National Bank (1947-50). For 
nine years, he was owner of a concrete form 
business. 

Mr. Montgomery was born in Port Clinton, 
Dec. 2, 1920. He leaves his wife, the former Mary 
Wenzinger, and three children. 


1943 


Robert L. Dunn, Aug. 28 in White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. He transferred to Oberlin for three 
semesters in 1940-42 and received his degree from 
Dartmouth in 1943. He also attended Columbia 
Business School, where he majored in business 
administration. Mr. Dunn was a purchasing agent 
in the publishing and importing business in New 
York City and Hanover, N.H. He was later an 
associate of Winters Real Estate in Penn Yan, 
N.Y. During WWII he served as a pilot-navigator 
with the rank of captain in the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. Dunn was a member of the United Meth- 
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odist Church, the Yates County Photography 
Club and the Finger Lakes Assn. 

He was born Feb. 21, 1921, in Boston. He leaves 
his wife, Janice, three children, a grandson, his 
mother and a brother. He was divorced from his 
first wife, the former Frances Nergard °44. 


V-12 


Donald R. Conkle, Oct. 19 in Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio, of an apparent heart attack. He attended 
Oberlin 1943-44, During the 1960s he was profes- 
sor of biology at Capital and in the ’70s was pro- 
fessor of biology and ecology at the Columbus 
College of Art and Design. Ina memorial written 
by a member of his department he was to be 
“remembered as a pioneer of general education 
for art students and as a human scientist and 
dedicated teacher who gave his students a loving 
sense of nature and life.” 

Prof. Conkle received the BS in 1948 from 
Maryville College and the MS in 1950 from Ohio 
U. He also studied ecology and conservation at 
OSU. 

He leaves his wife, the former Annabel Harri- 
man "45, and son D. Steven ‘70. A scholarship 
fund has been established in his memory at the 
Columbus College of Art and Design. 


1948 


John U. Arbour Jr., Sept. 26, 1982, in Cleveland 
where he was district manager of the Burroughs 
Corp. He had worked for Burroughs in various 
sales and management capacities since graduation 
and was district manager in Lansing, Mich., 
1965-71. 

Mr. Arbour was born March 31, 1924, in Mill- 
bury, Mass. He worked on the Review while at 
Oberlin and was on the baseball team in 1943 and 
1946-48. He was treasurer of the 1948 Mock Con- 
vention. As an alumnus he was class president 
(1977-82) and was active in capital gift drives in 
Lorain County, Rocky River, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. 

During WWII, Mr. Arbour served in the Army 
and was a POW in Germany. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marian (“Mon- 
nie”) Kohn °48, four children, two grandchildren 
and two sisters. Memorial contributions to Ober- 
lin College are encouraged. 


Sg 


1949 
nen et ee SS eee een 
Susan Stickell Carter, Sept. 3 in Sebago Lake, 


Maine, of cancer. She was born Oct. 14, 1927, in 
Hagerstown, Md. She was aclerk ina department 
store and at Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. in 
Pittsburgh. She leaves her husband, Thomas R., 
and two children. 


ere ae! Wy Tye Ee 
1950 

ee ee ae ee ey eB 
William L. Ridpath III, Sept. 22 in Palos Verdes, 
Calif., of cancer. He was born (Oct. 30, 1927) and 
reared in Drexel Hill, Pa., and graduated from 
Upper Darby High Schol in 1945. He entered 
Oberlin in the summer of 1945, served 18 months 
in the Army and graduated with a degree in eco- 
nomics. He played varsity baseball. 

Before joining ARCO in Philadephia in 1953, 
he was employed by Strawbridge & Clothier and 
the Burroughs Corp. His work took him to Dal- 
las, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles and 
New York City. He had been living in Palos 
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Verdes since 1972 when the ARCO headquarters 
relocated from New York to Los Angeles. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Ridpath was the 
first director of health, safety and environmental 
protection at ARCO. He was instrumental in 
establishing the employee assistance program and 
was chairman of the health and safety regulation 
committee of the American Petroleum Institute as 
well as the president of the National Council of 
Alcoholism for Los Angeles County. 

He leaves his wife and classmate, the former 
Barbara Tindall, and three children. 


1951 


John D. Culberson, Sept. 8 at Charles Cole Me- 
morial Hospital, Coudersport, Pa., where he was 
director of laboratories. 

Born July 25, 1929, in Akron, he received the 
MD in 1955 from U. Penn School of Medicine, 
did his internship and residency at the New York 
Hospital, the Cornell Medical Center, the Hospi- 
tal of U. Penn and the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

Following his training, he served as assistant 
chief of pathology at the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia with the rank of Lt. Commander. He 
was assistant professor of pathology at George 
Washington School of Medicine and associate 
professor of pathology at the U. Maryland School 
of Medicine. He was also director of laboratories 
at Trumbull Memorial Hospital in Warren, Ohio, 
and practiced pathology at the W.C.A. Hospital 
in Jamestown, N.Y., and Warren General Hospi- 
tal in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Culberson was certified by the American 
Board of Pathology in Anatomical and Clinical 
Pathology. He was a Fellow of the College of 
American Pathologists, a Fellow of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, an inspector for 
the American Assn. of Blood Banks, a member of 
the American Assn. for Clinical Chemistry, the 
A.M.A., the Pennsylvania Medical Society and 
the Potter County Medical Society. 

After assuming directorship of laboratory ser- 
vices at Cole Memorial in 1978, Dr. Culberson 
elevated the department by expanding its capacity 
to handle a larger number of diagnostic tests and 
guided its technological advance. He achieved 
American Blood Bank Assn. certification for the 
hospital’s blood bank and represented Cole 
Memorial as a member of the advisory board for 
medical technician training at Alfred State College. 

He was author of several scientific papers in 
medical journals and textbooks. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth Kirker 
"53, sons Steven 84 and David and a sister. 


Malcolm (“Mal”) W. Hood, Oct. 13 in Miami 
Springs, Fla., his residence for the past 20 years. 
He was assistant treasurer of the Biscayne Meth- 
odist Home West in Hialeah, Fla., and had been an 
accountant for the Fair Havens Lutheran Retire- 
ment and Nursing Center in Miami Springs. He 
had also worked as a hospital superintendent at 
the Miami National Children’s Cardiac Hospital 
and administrator in Anderson, S.C. For four 
years, he was personnel director of Oakwood 
Hospital in Dearborn, Mich. 

Mr. Hood was born Oct. 7, 1929, in Kenmore, 
N.Y. Asa student at Oberlin, he suffered from the 
effects of rheumatic fever and contended with 
rheumatoid arthritis for the rest of his life. While 


at Oberlin, he was involved in Musical Union, the 
Review and YMCA. He majored in history. 

He was a member of the American College of 
Hospital Administrators and was treasurer and 
financial secretary of the Miami Springs Meth- 
odist Church. 

He leaves his mother, Helen T. Hood, his wife, 
the former Ruth Schoonmaker °S1, five children, 
brother Rodney *46 and two sisters, including 
Janet Fitts 48. 


1954 


Philip C. Miller, July 26 in his office at San Diego 
State U., of a heart attack. He was professor of 
biology at the university and had recently returned 
from a sabbatical in South Africa. Prof. Miller 
received the MS in 1959 from Iowa State U. and 
the PhD in 1964 from U. Colorado. For one year 
he was an assistant professor at Notre Dame and 
then joined the staff at San Diego in 1965. 

He was a member of the Ecological Society of 
America, the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, the New York Academy of Science, the 
American Meteorological Society, the American 
Society of Agronomy, the California Botanical 
Society and the International Assn. of Ecology. 
He was well published in the biological field and 
gave numerous seminars throughout the U.S. and 
abroad. 

Born March 23, 1933, in Chicago, he leaves his 
wife, the former Patricia Morrow, and two 
children. 


1962 


Jane MaclIsaac Dugdale, Oct. 16 in Pasadena, 
Calif., after a long illness. Since graduation from 


~ Oberlin, she had always been involved in the study 


of oceanography. She was a research technician 
for Barry Commoner at Washington U.,a research 
assistant in zoology at Duke and in 1963 went to 
Alaska to work with her future husband, Richard 
C. Dugdale, studying nitrogen cycles in natural 
waters. She became a research assistant in marine 
science at U. Alaska, studied oceanography at U. 
Hawaii and then returned to Alaska and was mar- 
ried Aug. 23, 1966. 

While Mr. Dugdale taught at U. Washington, 
they spent several months a year on oceano- 
graphic cruises. They worked along the West 
African Coast ona French research ship one year 
and spent 1972-73 in Greece while he held a Ful- 
bright fellowship. After three years of volunteer 
work at U. Washington, Mrs. Dugdale became 
employed in the department of oceanography 
“thanks to Women’s Liband the relaxation of the 
nepotism policy.” In 1975 they joined the Bigelow 
Lab of Ocean Sciences in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, and then returned to California in 1980. 
While he taught at USC, Mrs. Dugdale studied 
oceanography there as a Hancock Fellow. 

She was born Nov. 30, 1940, in Philadelphia. 
She leaves her husband and a son as well as her 
mother, Jean (Joiner ’32) Maclsaac, a sister and 
two brothers. 
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The Oberlin College Alumni Association 


invites, alumni, parents and friends to 


IRELAND 


July 23 - August 6, 1983 
Fully escorted motorcoach 
$1499 from Cleveland 
$1439 from Boston 
BASED ON DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


Time for shopping and leisure sightseeing. Starts with 
medieval banquet and continues with visits to Galway, 
Buren, Connemarra, Sligo (birthplace of W.B. Yates), 
Donegal, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Killarney lake district 
and Dingle Peninsula. First class hotels, private baths, full 
Irish breakfast, dinners (except in Dublin), transfers, 
entrance fees. 


OR 


IRELAND ON YOUR OWN 
July 23 - August 1, 1983 
$989 from Cleveland 
$939 from Boston 


Your rental car takes you through the countryside and 
you have a chance to stay with the Irish in their own 
homes. An open voucher gives you your choice of 
accommodations at over 350 town and country homes 
and farmhouses. Full Irish breakfast included daily. 


OTHER 1983 TOURS: 


ANDALUSIAN SPAIN / March 15-23. Seven nights in a 
first class beachfront hotel in the town of Marbella, the 
very center of the Costa de Sol. Rental cars $149 for the 
week. Optional tours to Granada, Tangiers, Seville. $879 
from Cleveland, $799 from East Coast. Madrid add-on: 3 
days, 2 nights at Hotel Florida North @ $129 per person. 
Ana Cara Walker, Spanish instructor, willaccompany the 
trip. 

MAINE COAST WINDJAMMER / June. Limited to 20 
hardy sailors. Experience wind, fog and sun on the deck 
of a 70-foot schooner. $395 per person includes all 
meals. 


MUNICH, THE ALPS, VIENNA / September 17-October 
4. Seventeen nights in first class hotels: Munich 3, Lindau 
2. St. Moritz 3, Innsbruck 2, Salzburg 2, Vienna 5. The fifth 
annual tour with John and Edith Kurtz. Send coupon to the 
Alumni Office or telephone the Kurtzes at (216) 774-5542. 


AMAZON CRUISE / October 24-November 3. Seven- 
day cruising expedition on World Discoverer deep in the 
interior of South America from Iquitos, Peru, to Manaus, 
Brazil. Two nights at Tropical Hotel in Manaus. $2320 to 
$2850, depending on cabin selection. Miami departure. 


An Oberlin Trustee, 

impressed with the impact 

of recent challenges from the 

Joyce Foundation, has offered the 
College $125,000 as a challenge 

for Oberlin alumni and friends to 

STEP UP their support for the Annual 
Fund. The FIRST step: for all donors who 
step up their annual fund giving to $150 (and so 
become Sesquicentennial Donors) the Challenger will 

give $150. The BIG step: for those donors who step up 

their annual fund giving to $1,000 (and so become members 

of the John Frederick Oberlin Society) the Challenger will give $1,000. 


For those who are not in a position to consider a gift in 
the $1,000 or $150 range, but want to step forward 
and be counted as donors to the Sesquicentennial 
Annual Fund, any size giff is welcome and needed! 
Isn't this the year to celebrate? 


N.B. Although the College’s gratitude to its donors is 
unending, the Challenger’s offer begins on January 
1 and ends on June 30, 1983. 


